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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


Wherever Tamil is known and Tamil scholarship is valued, 
the name of Dr. U. V. Swaminatha Iyer is known. The world of 
scholars owes a deep debt of gratitude to him, for unearthing and 
editing the great Tamil classics, for his depth of knowledge, wealth 
of learning and beauty of thought and expression. He is one 
among a few sons of India who has made himself immortal by his 
unparallelled contribution to Tamil Literature and learning. 


When the Tamil land had the misfortune of losing all 
traces of its great classics called Sangam Works (before 2nd Century 
A.D.) and Major Kavyas, Mahamahopadhyaya (a great and 
venerable scholar and teacher) Dr. U. V. Swaminatha Iyer was 
able to dig out and discover as it were these lost treasures and to 
present to the world excellent and authentic editions of these 
ancient classics in Tamil which are about 20 centuries old. But 
for him the bulk of the literature of the Sangam-age might have 
perished beyond recovery. He was solely responsible for giving 
the Tamil language a new glow and fame and because of him, 
there was a renaissance as it were in the cultural and literary history 


of India. 


He has edited and published 91 books on different branches 
of literature. Among these are the great Sangam Works, Kavyams, 
Sthalapuranams, Prabandhams etc. He was prompted by an insati- 
able thirst for the discovery of manuscripts of ancient works in 
Tamil and he completely devoted himself to this self-imposed task. 
At the time of his death, he was able to bequeath to the world of 
Tamil scholarship, a treasure of immeasurable value about 3067 
manuscripts (on palm leaf and paper) of literary works of a unique 
nature. Besides leaving copies of many of them on paper, he has 
left valuable notes on the results of his studies of them. Many 
works he had himself edited during his life time with introduction, 
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critical notes, indices etc., which have been greatly appreciated 
because they blazed an original trail and also because of their 
exhaustiveness, thoroughness and research value. 


What a host of well-endowed academic bodies did during 
the renaissance for various west European cultures, ‘Swaminatha 
Iyer did for the enrichment of modern Tamil, labouring alone 
amid formidable discouragement. What was even more remark- 
able, he brought to his manifold tasks as Editor not merely 
learning of unequalled width and depth, but a teachnique of 
textual reconstruction which combined intuition and integrity of 
the highest order. 


If the Mahamahopadhyaya had written in English and had 
travelled around the world he would have been recognised long 
ago as one of the greatest contributors to the cultural renaissance 
of the world. But whether his contribution to the Tamil language 
and learning is in English or not, it makes no difference to the 
unique greatness of his work and contribution. 


This book tells us in the English shadow of his Tamil 
words, the story of his birth, and his evolution as an industrious 
scholar of great attainments and gifts, nurtured by very close 
association with the greatest Tamil scholar of the age he lived 
in. It tells us how he was born in a small village in the District 
of Thanjavur, the cradle of many poets, musicians and 
statesmen; how even in his early teens, he became a devoted and 
dedicated student of Tamil under Mahavidwan Meenakshi- 
sundaram Pillai and how with unremitting toil, unflagging zeal, 
undivided attention and unheard of master-worship, equalled 
only by his master’s affection for him, surpassing the love of 
mother, he learnt painstakingly, assiduously and yet with great 
joy and gusto, in the face of many obstacles, all that his great 
teacher could teach him, winning his confidence and approbation; 
and how he put all that knowledge into his great passion for giving 
the Tamil Public the best in him—a remarkable achievement worthy 
of high praise. 


“ This story is in the form of an autobiography and narrates 
with a remarkable memory detail and a cultured sensitiveness for 
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values, all that happened in those days in his environment, and 
in particular all that contributed to his intellectual growth, one 
steeped in the values of the old, yet aware of the needs of the new. 


We learn with pleasure how his goodness and gentleness 
inherited from a line of ancestors, supplemented by the culture 
bred by association with great scholars, and god-fearing men, 
shaped him into the man that he became, one who loved God 
and Tamil and all his fellowmen, with an almost equal love and 
regard. 


The Government conferred on him the title of Maha- 
mahopadhyaya. The University of Madras conferred a Doc- 
torate on him, and the Tamilian public erected a statue for him, 
and called him “Tamil Grandfather” showing both their regard 
and affection for him. With an equal solicitude and gratefulness 
he has returned all these kindness many-fold by the multitude 
and quality of the books he has created and made available to 
the Tamil Public now and for ever. 


Sri Meenakshi Sundaram Pillai (1815 to 1876) was the 
Adhina Vidwan (poet laureate) of the Tiruvaavaduturai Mutt and 
was conferred the title of Maha Vidwan by the Mutt. Dr. Iyer who 
was his foremost disciple had the utmost reverence for his Guru 
and never missed an occasion to pay his meed of tribute to him. 
Dr. Iyer brought out an anthology of the Maha Vidwan’s poetical 
works in 1910 and later his biography in two parts. During 1965, 
in connection with the 15lst birthday of the Maha Vidwan, the 
Library brought out an abridgement in Tamil of the original Tamil 
biography, this also in two volumes. In 1976 (on the occasion 
of the death centenary of the Maha Vidwan) the Library brought 
out an English version of the abridgement so that the Maha Vidwan 
and his great services to Tamil may be more widely known and 
appreciated by foreigners and others not knowing Tamil. This 
life sketch in English was written by Sri Sridharam K. Guruswamy 
under the title “A Poets’ Poet”, This fine piece of writing in 
English is not a literal translation and ‘as Dr. T. P. Meenakshi- 
sundaram has mentioned in his Foreword to that book “The 
author had made the material his own and given the story in 
beautiful idiom in English....They read like original composition 
in English.” 
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The present work is a transcreation as it were in English 
of the abridgement in Tamil of Dr. Iyer’s own autobiography 
“Story of My Life” (made by Dr. Iyer’s distinguished pupil Vageesa 
Kalanidhi Sri K. V. Jagannathan, who is currently the Director 
of Research in the Library) is also by the same gifted pen of Sri 
Sridharam K. Guruswamy, aided by his Guru, the late Professor 
A. Rama Iyer (Principal and Professor of English, National 
College, Trichy). The Library has thus cause to be grateful to 
both Sri Sridharam K. Guruswamy and Professor Rama Iyer, 
doubly, for the help rendered so readily and so willingly by them. 
The Library is equally grateful to Prof. K. Swaminathan for giving 
the Mss. the benefit of his discerning and enriching touch and 
improvement. 


The Tamil abridgement was undertaken by Sri K. V. 
Jagannathan at the request of the Sahitya Akademi so that the 
story may be translated into other languages and made available 
to those who know only those languages. A fine, loving and 
informative introduction (in 16 pages) was written for the purpose 
by Sri K. V. Jagannathan in 1958. Translation of this abridgement 
has been done in Hindi, Malayalam, Kannada and Telugu. 


Dr. lIyer’s autobiography ends roughly with the ‘first 
half of his life (1855 to 1899). He died full of years and honour 
before he could take up the latter half (covering the period 1899 
to 1942). The Library is at last happy to say that its efforts to 
publish a biography in Tamil to bridge the gap has borne fruit 
and Sri K. V. Jagannathan will be completing this work (which he 
considered his sacred duty) in a few months’ time. The Library 
feels that his efforts will bear equal succulent fruit. 


The Library hopes, that with the completion of this 
biography of Dr. Iyer, there will be before the public two books 
of immeasurable value, giving the life sketches of a Master and 
his pupil-the Mahavidwan and the Mahamahopadhyaya — who, 
each in his own way, has done so much for Tamil and what it 
stands for, both of them models of giant gifts and giant goodness, 
a perusal of whose biography, even in outline, is bound to renew 
in us our faith in life, in humanity and in the ideals and values 
that are there for all time. 


The debt of the Library to the late Dr. Sarvapalli 
Radhakrishnan (President of India) for his perceptive and 
appreciative foreword is indeed immeasurable. 


It now remains for the Library to acknowledge with 
thanks the financial assistance granted by the Government of 
India, Department of Education, Language Grant Cell. 


We cannot forget to mention the loving labour and the sense 
of dedication of SriS. Srinivasan, formerly of the Delhi Tamil 
Sangam, and Sri K. Subrahmanyan in going through the 
manuscript and letter-press proofs with the utmost care, and 
seeing the book through the press. 


Tiruvanmiyur, Chairman, Executive Committee 


Madras, 600-041 Dr. U. V. Swaminatha Iyer Library. 
October-19-1980. 


FOREWORD 
(By Dr. S. Radhakrishnan — Former President of India) 


I had the privilege, at the start of my career in the Presidency 
College, Madras, of knowing Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. U. V. 
Swaminatha Iyer. To him, more perhaps than any one else, 
the Tamils owe much of their knowledge of their classical literature. 
He combined learning of unequalled depth with a remarkable 
technique of textual reconstruction. 


In his Autobiography Dr. Swaminatha Iyer recounted with 
modesty and humour the story of his own life. Even though it is 
incomplete and deals only with the first half of a very long life, 
it recreates the environment in which he lived and worked and 
Tesurrects the personalities who influenced his outlook. I hope 
that this English translation will be widely read, as it deserves to be, 
a keep alive the memory of a dedicated scholar and humani- 
arlan. : 


S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


PREFACE 
(By Sridharam K. Guruswamy - Translator) 


Five centuries ago, a revival of learning was brought about 
in Europe by a body of scholars, who went there from Constan- 
tinople, in 1453, carrying their manuscripts with them. 


Three generations ago, a comparable revolution was set on 
foot in Tamil Nadu by a Jone scholar, who had to seek the manu- 
scripts himself. He went to no end of trouble to find them. Some 
he saved; others he could not save. Unthinking men, who had 
committed the heirlooms of their Golden Age to mice and neglect, 


now consigned what remained to fire and flood almost before his 
eyes. 


Raja Raja Chola has earned our gratitude by preserving as 
much as he could of our Tevaram Hymns. 


Dr. Aiyar too has earned such gratitude by  resurrecting © 
works of a much earlier age and, what is more, making them all 
intelligible to us. This he was able to do when he had achieved 
financial security with a job on fifty rupees a month. 


The spirit also bloweth how it listeth. Bharati masters 


languages, and issues a call for importing culture from all the eight 
quarters of the globe. 


Dr. Alyar fastens on Tamil to the exclusion of everything 


else; and taps specialists for tributary material to the main stream 
of his findings. 


He conquers both poles — grammar and literature. He retains 
the minutest particle of knowledge with the tenacity of monumental 
marble, and manipulates it too with scientific precision: a computer 
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and an encyclopaedia rolled into one. We have only to look 
within, to see how genius can prepare itself for its own dedicated 
life. 


We are also permitted to watch here a procession of most 
remarkable men, from Satakopa Aiyangar near one end of the 
book, to Hridayaalaya Marudappa Tevar near the other. 


We could have watched twice as many, ifit had been vouch- 
safed to us to hear the rest of theDoctor’s story from his own lips. 


“On the earth the broken area”. 

It so happens that the Translator’s father and Dr. Aiyar were 
born within a few miles of each other, within a year of each other, 
and lived the same span of life. So the scenes and the way of life 
described have been familiar to him from childhood. 


; Reliving those days, in the most eminent company he could 
esire, is a privilege the sponsors of this publication thought fit 
to confer on him. For that favour he is in their debt for ever. 


Sridharam K. Guruswamy. 


INTRODUCTION 


Two gifted souls have made the most outstanding contribu- 
tion to the enriching of the Tamil language in the course of the last 
one hundred years: one of them, noted for his scholarship, his 
capacity for research, his editorial skill and his integrity, and the 
other for his poetic talent, his patriotism and his fine sensibility — 
the former being Mahamahopadhyaya Dakshinatya Kalanidhi 
Doctor U. V. Swaminatha Iyer, and the latter that peerless prince 
among poets, Subramanya Bharati. 


Dr. Iyer started toiling at his task of serving Tamil even in 
the last century. He unearthed the great works of a bygone 
age, burnished and brightened them, and passed them on to the 
world for its enlightenment and delight. Bharati, on the other 
hand, devoted his creative genius to blazing a new trail in the realms 
of poetry and prose that thrilled and inspired men. 


Dr. Iyer, though sprung from a line of musicians, gave music 
a subsidiary place in his life, and became a votary of the Tamil 
Muse first and last. His career on earth seems to have been 
shaped solely for the purpose of resurrecting many bards of olden 
days else doomed to oblivion. 


He acquired a thorough and extensive mastery of Tamil 
literature, by developing a voracious appetite for learning evenin 
his boyhood, and then by absorbing all the knowledge that succes- 
sive teachers of Tamil could impart to him. But he did not stop 
with that. He entered on his true vocation as editor at the instance 
of Salem Ramaswami Mudaliar, some time after he had taken 
over as Tamil Pandit at the Government College, Kumbakonam. 
Though many men of great erudition had lived before him, it 
was he who was destined and uniquely equipped for the task of 
editing the ancient classics by reason of his profound and subtle 
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scholarship, his patience, and his rectitude. All the learning he 
had acquired in his youth and all the stock of knowledge he had 


stored up as 2 pupil of Maha Vidwan Meenakshisundaram Pillai 


served only as a background, and was of little direct assistance 
to him, when he entered as a pioneer to the field of service he 
now marked for his own. 


The very first classic he took up for research was JEEVAKA 
CHINTAMANI, which belonged to the Jain tradition. He, as a 
staunch Saivite well versed in Saivite sacred books and receiving 
support from Saivites, found that book unknown ground for him. 
But he took up that study with a will, mastered the work in all 
its aspects and made it intelligible to all when he edited it. 


The second work that came out with his imprint on it was 
PATTU PAATTU, a work belonging to the age of the Third 
Sangam; it opened up another new world and way of life, at a 
time when all that contemporary scholars knew about it was a 
body of legend, not one of them having set eyes on ETTU TOKAI 
or heard of PATTU PAATTU. 


Then followed MANIMEKALAI, a Buddhist work. There are 
some Jains even today in Tamil Nadu, but seldom a Buddhist. 
Even the names used in Buddhist works though in Tamil, sounded 
Strange to Tamilian ears. Even Dr. Iyer, foremost among Tamil 
scholars as he was, could not at first make head or tail of the book 
when he took it up; but, by his unremitting industry and keenness 
of intellect, he was able to overcome all difficulties, and give others 
the benefit of his conquest. 


Our revered leader Rajaji, while once referring to Dr. Iyer 
and his work, wrote: “This Tamil Vyasa has shaped Tamil the 
way the original Vyasa shaped the Vedas’; and again, “‘He has 
competed with the bee and surpassed it in industry”. His life 
illustrates the truth that keenness of intellect, and unremitting 
industry must be combined in one and the same person for the 
achievement of great ends. 


Dr. Iyer’s life falls under three broad sections. In the first 
of these, (his boyhood) his father himself was his first teacher. The 
BHAAGAVATA says that Dattatreya looked upon everyone and 
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everything he happened to meet as his teachers, and received from 
them the enlightenment he was seeking. Before he could go to 
Maha Vidwan Meenakshisundaram Pillai and sit at his feet, he 
availed himself of the instruction that a good number of other 
teachers could give him some for years at a stretch, some fora 
few months oreven for afew days. Once there was an instance 
when a scholar was prepared to teach him just a stanza of 
TIRUVARANGATTANTAADI in one day. But his thirst for 
literature could not be slaked by means of such small mouthfuls 
of knowledge. So the days of his boyhood were spent in one Jong 
search for new guns of Tamil and new teachers of Tamil. 


It was only later that he enrolled himself as a pupil of the 
foremost scholar and poet (the Kamban) of his age. Instead 
of eating the morsels that came in his way, he had now really 
a feast spread to satisfy his gargantuan appetite. That paragon 
among poets and teachers took his pupil by stages through smaller 
poems, and led him in due course to all the major works he should 
master, displaying before him the wonderful wealth and variety 
of Tamil. 


Born on 19-2-1855, Swaminathan spent his days till March 
1871 in one long search for a master who could not only teach 
him, but also inspire him by his scholarship. 


This search finally ended when in his sixteenth year he was 
lucky enough to meet his Master. This marks the beginning of 
the second stage of his life. The Master was finally gathered to 
the feet of the Lord on 3lst January 1876. 


The way in which this pupil and this Master moved with each 
other, bound by the utmost love and devotion for five ‘years, 
is without a parallel. We cannot but view with wonder and 
‘admiration Sri Pillai’s rare scholarship, at once profound and 
extensive, his original and fertile poetic mind and his cultured and 
magnanimous character. These five years are standing proof of 
the worth. of the system of master-pupil relationship by means of 
which learning and the arts have been handed down for ages in 
our land in an unbroken tradition. 


When Sri Pillai passed away, Swaminatha Iyer studied for 
some time under the Head of the Tiruvaavaduturai Mutt and in 
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his turn, taught several other pupils there-(including the Tambiran) 
thus developing in himself the qualities of both the teacher and the 
learner, a distinction, which was kept up till the end of his days. 


He joined the College at Kumbakonam as Tamil Pandit in 
February 1880; and while he was a teacher there, he continued to 
be a patient and a painstaking student at home. 


The third part of Dr. Iyer’s life begins with his meeting with 
Salem Ramaswami Mudaliar, who came to Kumbakonam as 
District Munsiff. He undertook to teach Mudaliar JEEVAKA 
CHINTAMANI and, for that purpose opened the book for the 
first time and began to study it himself as any earnest student 
would do. About this momentous contact with a brilliant and 
Original mind Dr. Iyer writes: 


“T spent all my time teaching at College and coaching pupils 
who came to my house in my spare hours. A certain Ramaswami 
Mudaliar of Salem came on transfer to Kumbakonam from Ariyilur 
as Munsiff and my auspicious stars conducted me to him. His 
friendship proved a turning-point in my life. Asa result of this, 
I had my first view of the vast expanse, that is, ancient Tamil 
poetry. I had till then confined my enjoyment of literature to 
medieval works like Antaadi, Kalambagam, Pillai-Tamil, Ula, 
Kovai and allied works, and the Sthala-Puranams. I now had the 
unique good fortune of revelling in the beauties contained in the 
Tenowned and illsutrious classics of an earlier age and, what is 
more, passing on that joy to others too.” 


Dr. Iyer’s life-mission so fruitful started with his study and 
examination of JEEVAKA CHINTAMANI. 


In a sense, he may be said to have moved from darkness to 
light. He carefully picked his way and made for himself a path 
through the jungle where he could be groping purposelessly. 


In this dense jungle he dug up the earth for hidden ore; this he © 


smelted and refined, getting rid of all the slag, and then decked 
Goddess Tamil with the beautiful ornaments he himself had 
fashioned out of the gold he had dug up. 


At the time Dr. Iyer was born none knew anything about the 
classics of the Sangam Age; even his own Master, whose scholar- 
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ship had. been vast had only the very vaguest idea concerning 
them. It was his labours that made Tamil Nadu such and the 
whole world aware of the way of life, the wealth of thought, and 
the wonderful literary output that had been there two thousand 
years ago but since forgotten. 


In the evening of his life he saw with his own eyes and rejoiced 
in the change brought about as a result of his labours. The 
printing presses were busy pouring out books célebrating the 
achievements of the ancient Tamils in the arts of war and peace, 
He heard with keen enjoyment even the toddler at school reading 
about Paariand Atiyamaan. He saw how his labours had made 
possible further research by scholars and historians leading to 
learned treatises that made the Tamils justly proud of their 
glorious past. It wasa pleasant moment for him to watch the 
good that knolwledge of the ancient Tamil classics had vastly 
influenced the political and social life of the country. 


The literary research began in 1880 continued without a break 
right up to his last breadth in April 1942. In 1903 he came to 
the Presidency College, Madras, on transfer from Kumbakonam 
and, in the beginning of 1919, he retired from service as a college 
teacher. But there was no retirement from research work in Tamil 
or from the work of helping scholars who came seeking his -guid- 
ance; these activities continued, in fact, ina more abundant measure 
than before. 


This great savant was not satisfied with being a mere editor; 
he was a writer too of several works in prose. At the age of 
82 (1937) he wrote a full paraphrase and commentary on 
the Sangam classic. KURUNTOKAI, and published it. Such 
writing of prose had started in 1885, with his resume of the Tiru- 
vidaimardur Puranam, which was brought out under the title 
MADHYAARJUNA MAANMYAM, but it did not expand to 
the same extent as his other work. 


His command of prose can be seen in the numerous introduc- 
tions and memoirs of authors that he wrote. People have a 
tendency to go on reminiscing with advancing age, though the 
young would rather avoid meeting or being bored by them. . When, 
however,. this grand old man began to recount his experiences in 
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and unlettered man in the street all read avidly what he had to say, 
and waited eagerly for more and more from out of his pen. 


Editors of Tamil periodicals importuned him for articles, for 
they were filled with mellow wisdom, pure and rich and sweet, 
as he went over again all that he had seen and heard in his long 
and varied existence. He wrote of the interesting people he had 
met, of the tribulations he had been through, of the subtle beauties 
he had discovered in the course of his researches. He wrote in full 
the biography of his Master and, finally, he wrote also the story 
of his own life regularly, week by week, running up to 122 chapters, 
and extending up to the events of the year 1899, when he was in 
his 44th year. Full of years and honours he passed away in April 
1942, at the ripe old age of 87. 


“The Story of My Life” came out in the columns of ANANDA 
VIKATAN from January 1940 to May 1942. Autobiography, as 
a type of literature, was something new in Tamil; and he wrote 
his in minute detail. The account, though not complete, makes 
excellent reading as far as it goes, since the narrator is a past-master 
in the art of painting in words emotions and memories that were 
caught by the sensitive plate of his mind; it is not made up of mere 
descriptions or a dryasdust chronicle of events. 


When he recalls incidents in the lives of his ancestors, we have 
vivid glimpses of the way of life of an earlier generation. This 
autobiography is no mere narrative of experiences of an individual. 
We see in it the variety of human nature as noted by a keen observer, 
the customs and manners of a vanished past and the full back- 
ground of the events and happenings recounted. 


We have here a clear picture of several eminent scholars, 
good people of varied types, besides personages like zamindars and 
heads of religious houses, patrons of arts and letters, and devotees 
of God. There is a sprinkling too, here and there, of small- 
minded men. 


Dr. Iyer deftly sketches rural beauty, peace and content, 
the designs of temples, and celebrations in Mutts. We learn a 
good deal about the traditions peculiar to certain places; and’our 
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interest is aroused by storms in a tea-cup, petty rivalries caused 
by envy and atrocities perpetrated by arrogant men. There are 
also found in plenty touching instances of noble generosity, of 
steadfast love and devotion, and happenings that would melt the 
hardest heart. 


When Dr. Iyer speaks of the people who have befriended 
him, his words start singing with the melody of gratitude. When 
he describes his relationship with his Master, we behold worship 
bordering on idolatry. Love of Tamil and love of God, both of 
the highest order, are seen sauntering down these pages, hand in 
hand. 


There is, to begin with, the description of one of Dr. Tyer’s 
earliest teachers, Satakopa Aiyangar. Compared with that sketch 
Sri Pillai’s is a life-size portrait that stands secure before the eye of 
the mind. Who can forget the lofty purity and magnanimity 
of Subramanya Desikar? And could this narrative be as interest- 
ing as it is if Dr. Iyer had omitted all mention of that purse-proud 
tin-god, Arumugatha Pillai of Pattiswaram? There is interest of a 
different kind when he recalls his bitter experiences as he went 
from place to place in search of ancient manuscripts. 


Whatever he happened to see or hear Dr. Iyer turned over 
in his mind, and grasped its full Significance. He studied life with 
the same closeness of attention with which he studied his books. 
His mind retained his impressions of people and places with such 
loving fidelity to detail that it became a veritable gallery of 


portraits and landscapes. It is this that enabled him always to 
display his ware with inimitable skill. 


Dr. lyer’s style is pellucid, with his sentences short and 
charged with feeling. There is clarity as well as the essence of 
scholarship in every word he writes. His cultured and well-ordered 
mind is reflected in the charm and clarity of his language. 


It is a pity that this Autobiography concludes with the publica- 
tion of MANIMEKALAI, while Dr. Iyer has published sub- 


sequently PERUNKATHAI, an epic of the very highest order of 


literary merit, various collections like AINKURU NOORU, 
PATITRUPPATTU and PARIPAADAL, and a large number of 


_ 
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puranams andminor poems of various kinds, inaddition to a para- 
phrase of the whole of KURUNTOKAI. He has also set down 
his ‘experiences in innumerable magazine articles. We have been 
denied the privilege of hearing from his own lips a cogent narrative 
based on such experiences. Still it is possible to form an idea of 
many of the events of the latter half of his life from those articles, 
and the introductions he has written to the books he edited and 


published. 


The Government of India conferred on him the distinction of 
Mahamahopadhyaya in 1906, and the University of Madras an 
honorary Doctorate in 1932. At the time he completed the age 
of eighty, in 1935, people celebrated the event (Sataabhisheka) 


wherever Tamil is spoken. 


After his service as Pandit in Kumbakonam College and in 
Presidency College, Madras, he served for three years from 1924 
as Principal of Sri Meenakshi Tamil College at Chidambaram. 
He participated in a large number of conferences and addressed 
meetings all over the country. When,inMarch 1937,the Bharatiya 
Sahitya Parishad met in Madras, with Mahatma Gandhi in the 
chair, he delivered a remarkable welcome address as Chairman of 
the Reception Committee. 


When people evacuated Madras during World War II, Dr. 
Iyer went and stayed at Tirukkazhukundram, and was gathered to 
the Feet of the Lord on 28th April 1942. 


Dr. Iyer sought out several teachers in his younger days and 
picked up eagerly whatever they could impart to him. Even if 
this was not much, he accepted it with the utmost humility and 
retained it firmly in his mind. 


The veneration in which he held his Master has no parallel: 
He could not even bring himself to pronounce the full name 
Meenakshisundaram, and used to referto himonly as ‘Pillai 
Avargal”. His heart would flow out to any one who happened to 
have the name he adored. 


i He had known his Master for only five years; yet he wrote 
his biography in 800 pages. The esteem in which he held his 
Master could be seen from the way in which he had quoted verses 
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from his Master’s works, citing them as parallels in content or 
usage side by side with quotations from the literary giants of 
former ages; he had done this in his introductions to the Sangam 
classics and in contexts of comparative criticism. 


What eagerness, what insatiable curiosity he showed right 
till the end to read new books and to collect new information! 
He used to approach scholars in other languages, notably Sanskrit 
and English, to obtain from them an idea of what certain books 
contained. His attitude used to be that of the humblest of students, 
at the time he listened to what they said. Even if much of their 
talk was of no use to him, he heard it all with patience, and stowed 
away in his mind just what he had gone to them for. ‘Search 
through a bushel of chaff, and be thankful if you find one grain,” 
he used to say. He was the ideal pictured in Tiruvalluvar’s words: 
‘‘Why does not a man spend his time in study till the moment he 
is overtaken by death?” 


The title of _Mahamahopadhyaya conferred on him by 
Government means the Greatest of Great Teachers; and who 
deserved it so well as he? He taught the scholars and the monks 
who lived at Tiruyaavaduturai Mutt; he taught the students in 
colleges; he taught those who were studying for the Vidwan Degree 
in Sri Meenakshi College;and he taught the young men who flocked 
to his house and assisted him in his work. Those who studied 
under him thus belonged to various levels; but he had ithe capacity 
to adapt and suit his teaching to theneeds ofeach individual student 
and the stage he had reached in his studies. He taught a full 
cross-section of humanity, consisting of zamindars, heads of mutts, 
teachers of Tamil, research workers, editors, poets, politicians, 
and so on. 


Dr. Iyer won the respect of pupils by his profound scholarship. 
His method of teaching was marked by sweetness and clarity, and 
attracted all. Even those who had opted for Sanskrit, it is said, 
used to come to his class to listen to his lectures. His affection and 
sincerity made students look upon him as a blood relation. His 
personality,his magnanimity, and the purity of his life earned for 
him the same regard as was given to the foremost professors of 
English in his day. His used to be the only voice heard in his 
lecture hall. 


It may be of interest to note in this connection what the Right 
Honourable Srinivasa Sastri once wrote, comparing his own 
Sanskrit teacher with Dr. Iyer: 


“Students observed the same silence and paid almost the same 
concentrated attention to the lesson going on in their Tamil 
classes as they did in their English classes. When our Sanskrit 
teacher was carried away by his enthusiasm, his voice would drown 
every other in the College block. Inthe Tamil class, the sonorous 
tones would just fill the hall and be contained by it. The Sanskrit 
teacher’s reading of a verse would be like the hurried unterance of 
prayers on a death anniversary; whereas eavesdroppers too would 
find it a delight to listen to the reading of apoem in the Tamil class 
where the Pandit, without elaborating any tune, would stop with 
indicating in beautiful outline such ragas as Mohanam and Kam- 
bhoti as would suit the mood and content of each poem’’. 


A teacher conveys more by what he is than by what he says; 
and Dr. Iyer set an example of a well-ordered life for his pupils to 
emulate. He knew the family background of each and every 
young man as well as the place he came from, and was an adept 
in giving him just the encouragement he needed. To those who 
assisted him at home in his research work he gave good training in 
various branches of research, in addition to coaching them for 
their examinations. Many who studied under him and had the 
privilege of such close acquaintance earned a reputation as 
competent editors themselves in later life. 


What made for Dr. Iyer’s pre-eminence as an editor was the 
combination of a number of rare ingredients — learning that was 
both profound and precise, the desire to get at the truth at whatever 
cost, indefatigable industry, the power to sink into the work on 
hand and be identified with it, uprightness and integrity. 


His was the chosen task to bridge the gulf between two ages, 
the ancient and the modern. It was a period when print had 
begun to drive palm-leaf scripts out of circulation, when medieval 
writings had ousted ancient classics wherever Tamil was taught. or 
learnt, when versifying was no longer in fashion and the public 
demanded more and more works in every day prose. 
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The need of the hour, it was obvious, was to transfer to print, 
after careful examination, everything that was found worth preserv- 
ing in palm-leaf manuscripts, and to set it out with correctness 
and clarity. It was not merely substituting print for handwritten 
work, because deciphering writing with its age-long accumulation 
of copyists’ errors and arriving at the text in its pristine purity, 
and construing passages dealing with a long past way of life — that 


was a task comparable to penetrating a jungle and mapping it out 
for oneself and for others. 


There were, further, no aids available. Classical Tamil poetry 
was a world by itself; and it was not possible to get at its meaning 
with the knowledge obtained from a study of latter-day literature, 


It is a measure of Dr. Iyer’s greatness that, with such odds 
against him, his genius surmounted them all and shone forth as a 
beacon light for the guidance of others. 


Dr. Iyer did not have even a smattering of any other language 
but his own; but such was the excellence of his editing that it won 
the wholehearted admiration of competent foreign critics. 


His Introductions contain all relevant information about the 
text, a brief reference to the author, the sources from which the 
text had been obtained, all rounded off with an acknowledgment 
expressing his gratitude to all those who had assisted him in his 
work. The text is printed with clarity and precision, with footnotes 
underneath, setting forth variant readings, sources of quotations, 
cross-references, and the like. A glossary of archaic words and 
indexes is found at the end. 


Discerning people used to say that any one could become a 
good man of letters by merely studying the introductions Dr. Tyer 
furnished for his editions. So also could one become a specialist 
in research with the aid of the footnotes, glossaries and other aids 
provided by him. 


Dr. Iyer’s integrity is revealed by his admission of inability to 
construe certain passages that defied his ingenuity and acumen, 
and by his faithful reproduction of scripts just as he had found 
them. If an editor departs from this rule and amends the text 
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with his conjectures, all the research based on his work would be 
so much wasted effort. 


Dr. Iyer has furnished a full paraphrase for only a few works; 
but he has provided such brief and yet meaningful notes to the 
rest of his editions that the student finds the editor’s hand 
steadying him in all places where he is likley to stumble. 


Dr. Iyer’s prose works include literary criticism as well as 
reminiscences, and his Introductions show him at his best as an 
expert in research. He-sets forth his views modestly, almost as 
tentative suggestions; he is never dogmatic. 


Few people know that he was a poet too in his own right. 
He practised verse-making even in his boyhood, studied under a 
Master to whom poetry came as naturally as breathing, and moved 
intimately with many of the best men in that field. No wonder 
therefore that he was himself a poet I endowed with a keen sense 
of aesthetics. It was his modesty, the modesty of a scholar, that 
stood in the way of his giving publicity to poetical pieces of his 
own. oh 


Dr. Iyer has written hundreds of poems, quite moving in 
their devotional quality. Of these, only one, a short work called 
“‘Dandapani Viruttam’”’, has been printed. 


The very number of the books written, edited and published 
by him is staggering. It was he who introduced to the world the 
set of ten poems of the Sangam Age known as PATTU PAATTU. 
Of the other set of eight, known as ETTU TOKAI, five received 
embellishment at his hands. Of the Five Great Epics, it was he 
who resurrected all the three that are in circulation today. The 
other works that have been brought to light by him are: Long 
poems: 2, Puranams: 13, Minor classics: 42, Books on grammar: 
4, and Prose Works: 19. 


He wished to bring out good editions ofp KAMBA RAMAYA- 
NAM and THEVARAM. But God ordained otherwise. 


Dr. Iyer’s speeches before audiences were as spontaneous 
in tone as his chats with his friends in his house; they were lighted 
by the same sparkling humour, and showed the same deftness in 
laying bare the heart of any weighty thought or-concept. ~ 
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He had the most engaging manner in private conversation; he 
used to speak about the things that were of special interest to 
the interlocutor. If it happened to be a cook, all his talk would 
be of different dishes, and he would quote references to good food 
occurring in poetry. Talking with a sculptor, he would keep him 
entranced with the way he expatiated on his art. When the talk 
turned on his own experiences of men and events, his audience 
would feel themselves transported to the time and place described. 


His platform utterances had nothing in common with the 
performances in that art we see today in the latest mode: but 
they were capable of keeping an audience spell-bound, and then 
making them leave with the satisfaction that they had been treated 
to a wealth of new and valuable information. 


When I think of Dr. Iyer’s character, of his outstanding 
goodness, I feel tongue-tied with diffidence. One could speak of 
his utter humility, of the solicitude he had for others, of his large- 
heartedness in paying the same respect to all men without distinc- 
tion of age, creed or community, of his ready sympathy and consi- 
deration for the helpless and the needy. 


“True greatness,’ says the proverb, “is ever humble.” 
Lifelong gratitude towards those who had been kind to him-he 
gratefully remembers. Even casual acts of kindness are movingly 
described by him. 


He was a born devotee of God; he grew up surrounded by 
that devotion; he later found himself by losing himself in it, He 
was specially attached to Siva as the Supreme Being, as his fore- 
fathers had been before him. Whatever may be the place be visited, 
he never failed to go and offer worship in the local temple. Never 
once did he miss his Thevaram recitals in the morning, before 
starting the day’s work. Day or night, walking or resting, he 
used to chant the name of God Siva. 


Each of the introductions that he wrote to his many publica- 
tions always started off with a Thevaram hymn, or an extract 
from TIRUVACHAKAM, even if it be a Jain book like JEEVAKA 
CHINTAMANI or a Buddhist one like MANIMEKALAI. 
On the title-page of all his books we can see the symbolical 
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dot and dash invoking the aid of Sri Vinayaka, and the legend, 
SIVAMAYAM, just under it. 

His forehead and his chest and arms were at all hours adorned 
with sacred ash, and his neck with a string of rudraksha beads. 
Looking at such a figure, tall and stately, ripe and mellow, any 
one might almost take him for one of the sixty-three Saivite 
saints revisiting the earth. When he sat at his Thevaram recitals, 
or when those Hymns happened to fall on his ears, one could see 
the tears well up in his eyes with the intensity of his emotion. 

I had the rare good fortune of sitting at this Master Scholar’s 
feet and studying languageand literature under him, enjoying to 
the full the privilege of proximity to this ocean of learning, and 
realizing as far as I could the moral grandeur of this monarch 


among men. 
As I stated before, “The Story of My Life” that came out in 


the Weekly, ANANDA VIKATAN, stopped with Chapter 122. 


Dr. Iyer’s son; Sri Kalyana Sundara Aiyar, brought it out in book 
form in April 1950. He wished to continue the narrative and 
complete it; but that wish remained unfulfilled. 


When the Governing Body of the SahityaAkademi, in pursuit 
of their plan to bring out abridged editions of all worth-while litera- 
ture, selected “The Story of My Life” for that purpose,they 
entrusted me with the responsibility of condensing it; and, accord- 
ingly, I have prepared this abridged version. It is their intention 
to see this book translated into other languages. 

I set about my work of condensation by omitting altogether 
several descriptive passages, verses and explanatory matter in 
the original, and by dropping also accounts of several persons 
occurring here and there through out. I have reduced the number 
of chapters from 122 to 58, and several of the new chapter headings 
have been supplied by me. 

I thank the Governing Body of the SahityaAkademi for giving 
me the opportunity for such service. 

This book too comes out as a publication of Tyagaraja 
Vilasam, that being the name of Dr. Iyer’s residence. Dr. lyer’s 
grandson, Sri K. Subrahmanyan B.A., undertook to publish this 
on his own responsibility. To him also I give my thanks. 


“Kaanta Malai’ K. V. JAGANNATHAN 
Kalyana Nagar, Madras-28 
21-1-1958 


Dr. U. V. Swaminatha Iyer 


(1855—1942) 


1. My Ancestral Village 


Some two hundred years ago, a ruling Prince of Thanjavur 
set out with his retinue on a tour of his domain. He offered worship 
at sacred shrines and delighted in the natural scenery of the 


countryside, 


He camped one day ata spot near Papanasam, fifteen miles 
to the east of Thanjavur. After dinner, he rested a while and 
chewed pan (betel-leaves). Talking with his followers, he found 
that the day was Ekadasi. Asa rule, he restricted himself to a single 
meal on Ekadasi day and abstained from chewing pan. Now, he 
had inadvertently indulged in chewing pan. He regretted the lapse 
and wished to atone for it if he could. 


The elders consulted by him suggested the founding of an 
agraharam in expiation. He could build a row of houses and gift 
the houses, along with some land, to Brahmins well versed in 
the Vedas. 

“©, that’s easily done!” said the Rajah. He felt relieved and 
happy. “We shall doit at this very spot.” He ordered the building 
of forty-eight houses, sent for forty-eight Vedic scholars from far 
and near and gave away the land and the houses to them. 


The area was thus newly settled by means of a remarkable gift, 
As a result it came to be known as Uttamadanapuram—the Best—of 
~gifts vill age, A\l the families settled there led lives of exemplary 
Morals and manners, and conformed strictly to their religious 
Code. The place still retains that name and continues to this 
day as a village in Papanasam Taluk of the district of Thanjavur, 


That is my native village, the village obmyancestors.: 


There is, however, a world of difference between the Uttama- 
danapuram I pride myself on as mine own and whatit looks like 
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to-day. Enshrined in my heart is the place as it appeared. in the 
days of my boyhood. 


True, it then lacked most of the modern amenities of life. There 
were no regular roads, no shops, no government officials, no 
whistling of engines and sound of moving trains. 


But there was beauty. There was peace, quiet. There was 
contentment in the hearts of the people. They had deep piety. Their 
faces were radiant with happiness. BPE shed her light in each 
one of their homes. 


There was once a Brahmin at Uttamadanapuram of the name 
of Anna Josyar. He earned a competence as an astrologer and lg 
member of the priestly community, and lived an altogether oe 
free life. A man of sturdy build, he was returning home one 
after partaking of a feast in some other village, chest eathe sik 
Sandal paste, mouth filled with pan, and hair with flowers tucke 
them, spreading fragrance all around. 


The Collector of Thanjavur, an Enetehman, was then caMPIDS 
at Papanasam, which was on the Brahmin’s route. He happene 
to be statiding outside the office, with his Indian Sheristadar as 
Anna Josyar passed that way and caught his eye. 


_ Impressed with his excellent physique, the light that shone in 
his eyes and his gait like a temple bull, the Collector sent for him oe 
a sudden impulse and talked to him. The Sheristadar acted a 
interpreter. 


“Have you learnt to read?” 
“Yes; I can both read and write.” 
“Can you keep accounts?” 


“Of course! I have “practised astrology for long, and so am well 
grounded in arithmetic.” 


- “Would you care for the job of village accountant?” 
“Ifit is offered to me, yes... I shall do the job well.” 


Anna Josyar’s bold and dignified manner while answering his 
questions pleased the Collector. He felt sure he could order people 
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about as to the manner born and people would obey him. He made 
him a Karnam (village accountant) then and there. 


There was, in those days, no scramble for jobs. The authorities 
used to look a man over and, if he had the right girth and stature, 
give him a job straightway. 


Let no one go away with the impression that Anna Josyar was 
the only man with the personality to attract a Collector’s attention. 
Every one was blessed with such health and strength in his time. 
People took only two meals a day; but every particle they ate 
nourished and strengthened them. 


Uttamadanapuram, Iadmit, isa petty little village, but mine 
own. Itsweetened the thoughts of my boyhood. It cast a spell on 
me when my eyes had not looked on the wide world elsewhere. 
How could any other village, or city either, ever possibly compete 
with it for the warm place it has in my heart? 


2. My Ancestors 


The story goes that a person once approached his Ruler and 
said, “I intend feeding ten thousand Brahmins; I request Your 
Majesty to help me withthe means”; and the Rajah gave him more 
than enough. ' 


Thus supplied, the man took just two Brahmins to his house, 
fed them sumptuously, handed them an extra moneygift and sent 
them away. 

A neighbour was watching this. He knew what tricks the man 
would be up to. “You cajoled our Maharajah into giving you a 
lot saying you would be feeding ten thousand. How is it you fed 
only two?’ he asked. 


“Why?” the man answered, “I have in all fed eleven 
thousand—one thousand more than the stipulated ten!” 


“What a fraud!” exclaimed the neighbour, as he returned to 
the charge. “You feed two and you claim to have fed eleven 
thousand?” 


“Took here, my man. One of the two I fed is in God’s truth 
Eight Thousand. You knowit. The otheris three Thousand. Don’t 
they together make up that eleven thousand?” 


The force of the witticism dawned onthe neighbour. One was 
a member of the Ashta—Sahasram or ‘Eight Thousand’ community. 
The other was a Dikshitar of Chidambaram(Thillai Moovayirathar) 
—traditionally counted as ‘Three Thousand.’ Eight and three thus 
made eleven! 


I cannot vouch for the truth of this story. But I have often put 
the point to good use in fun! “Even though I am just one individual, 
in actual fact I am eight thousand, Ashtasahasram*”’ I would state, 


*The author’s sub-caste was Ashtasahasram 
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playing upon words. Those who listened might put their own 
construction on it, when finally I explained, ‘Eight Thousand is 
the name of one section of the Brahmin community, and I belong 
to that”; the pun would be made clear, and they would laugh. 


My great-grandfather was called Venkata Narayanaiyar. 
Being rather lean, he was nicknamed Chonan. Is it not a common 
practice in our parts to designate a lean man as Chonan or Choni? 
His house continued to be called ‘Chonan’s house,’ even after his 
time. That house was ours. 


In ancient days, where heroes fell, it was customary to put up 
stones and offer worship. ‘Maasatik-kal’ was the name given to 
stones put up either to mark where chaste women died or just to 
honour their memory. Such stones are souvenirs. To keep my 
great-grandfather’s memory green, a stone came to be associated 
with him even in his lifetime. 


There is a stone slab on the edge of our village tank which is 
called grandfather Chona’s stone. After bathing in the tank, it is 
said, Venkata Narayanaiyar used that smooth slab of stone for 
washing his clothes. That stone came for all time to be named 
after him. So many people use so many stones for washing their 
clothes. But do all these stones achieve such greatness. 


Even to-day, when I see that slab, I muse, “This mere stone- 
with no inscription on it of any sort-still preserves my great-grand— 
father’s name. It has been hallowed by his touch”—and my arms 
fold in spontaneous reverence. 


I remember my grandfather well. He was called Venkatachala- 
iyar. It was he who taught me the Tamilalphabet. He also made 
me learn by rote prayers and psalms without number. All these I 
have forgotten now, but I have not forgotten the smacking I got at 
his hands. 


He had been in his time a schoolmaster. ButI have no recollec- 
tion of him in that role. I knew him only as my grandfather of an 
advanced age. My grandmother had predeceased him. It therefore 
devolved upon my mother to attend to his needs. 
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He had a disturbed mind. Theloss of his wife in old age and 
frequent separation from his son accounted for his low spirits. The 
thought also preyed upon BE mind that no one looked after him 
properly. 

I acted as his messenger to convey to my mother whatever 
he liked to have from time to time. Playing this role of messenger 
for my grandfather, I earned in my boyhood the nickname of 
“Brinjal Chutney.” 


Grandfather would be sitting on the verandah of the house 
opposite ours, basking in the morning sun. Those were days when 
father was away. Mother would send me to ask grandfather just 
what dishes he would like to have for dinner. _ 1 must have been 
about six at the time. 


“What shall be our menu to-day, grandpa?” I'd ask. 


“Menu for to-day?’ he would repeat in reply, drawling out 
€ach word. His manner showed his disgust for all things under 
the sun, ““Menu? Yes. A lump of earth, street dust and ash 
dumplings.” 

How could I realize at that age that the words he spoke were 
a sign of his disgust at the entire world? I would dash off to mother 
and repeat word for word what grandfather had said. 


“Get away, you fool!’ mother would say, and send me trotting 
off again. ‘Go and find out what dishes grandfather would like 
me to cook for him.”’ Back again, I would repeat the question. 


Grandfather would ponder over it, taking his owntime. ‘‘Have 
we got brinjals?” he would ask. It meant another trip back and 
forth. “Yes, we have”, I’d report. “Are they quite tender?’ 
Pd rush off to find out that. 


“Having roasted the brinjal....” A short pause. Then, “Do 
you polows Having roasted the brinjal well and seasoned it with 
mustard.. 


I should punctuate each word of his with a mild grunt of 
assent. Otherwise the thread of his discourse would snap. 


“While frying the mustard she would add black-gram and 
spoil it. Ask her not to do that. Let her not put in too much 
oil for frying either.” 
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Anger would hold him up at this stage, and he would be silent 
for a while. Then he would continue, “It should be kneaded well 
into a paste by running, running, running, running the roller from 
end to end.” 


He would repeat the word ‘running’ several times.. Looking 
at his hands with their eloquent movement as he spoke the word 
one felt that even those who actually knead brinjal for chutney 
would never take such pains over it. 


Having heard. him out I'd take a step or two when Td be 
summoned again. “‘Come here, you fellow” he would say. “Do 
you fully understand? The kneading should be done really well, 
with might and main, And black-gram should not be added on 
any account!” He would repeat his warning. I'd carry it in my 
head and deliver it verbatim to mother. 


This: mission I°executed quite often. The neighbours. over- 
heard all our talk about the recipe for brinjal chutney (my grand- 
father’s favourite dish) and the procedure to be adopted in preparing 
it. So they gave me the nickname ‘Brinjal Chutney’, and it stuck. 


Lying on his death-bed, grandfather sent for the inmates of 
the house one by one and gave suitable advice to.each. 


“You have attended upon me tirelessly. And I have often 
addressed harsh words to you. Don’t be upset on that account. 
You are, I know, a good child,” he said to mother and drew out 
a small bundle from under his pillow. Then he slowly untied a 
knot. ‘I’ve kept these with me for years and they have been quite 
useful. . Here, take these for a keepsake. What-else is there that I 
could give you? I give you my blessings.”’ 


So saying, he handed mother two well-worn needles. He 
had used them often to mend his clothes. Mother received that 
gift with reverence, and preserved it with care for years. 


I could count some Tamil scholars too among my ancestors: 
The father-in-law of my grandfather, Odanavaneswaraiyer by 
name, was at home in both literature and grammar. He also had 
a flair for music and for giving discourses. He often visited 
places like Pondicherry, gave series of discourses on Tiruvilaiyadal, 
Kamba Ramayanam, Bharatam and such like, and got back with ene 
things people had given him in remuneration. 


3. Ghanam Krishnaiyar 


Ghanam Krishnaiyar is one of the musicians who achieved 
fame in Tamil Nadu during the last century. He was my grand- 
mother’s uncle. His original name was simply Krishnaiyar. Of 
the three ‘schools’ of music, Ghanam, Nayam and Desikam, each 
with its distinct principles and methods, he practised ghanam and 
became highly proficient in it. 


He was born in the village of Tirukkundram in Udayarpalayam 
Taluk. He studied music in his younger days at the feet of his father 
Ramaswami Aiyar and later under Pachai Mirian Adiappaiyar, 
court musician of Thanjavur. Later he was himself for a time one 
of the court musicians of Thanjavur. 


There was in those days a famous musician of the name of 
Kesavaiya in Bobbili. He was a great exponent of the Ghanam 
School, He paid a visit to Thanjavur and sang in the presence of 
the Rajah. Many among the audience, including the Rajah 
admired this new mode and gave the musician high praise. 


No one in Tamil Nadu was conversant with the Ghanam mode 
of singing at that time. ‘“‘It would be a good thing,” thought the 
Rajah, “if some musician of my Court came forward to learn 
Ghanam with this artiste’s assistance. It would redound to the 
credit of my Court too”. He also gave expression to his wish 
in a gathering of his Court musicians. Yet, no one volunteered. 
One needed robust health and great persistence to pick up this art. 
That was why few men chose to undergo the rigorous training. 


Krishnaiyar was quite a young man then. He had the courage 
to stand up and say he was prepared to learn it. He first grasped the 
principles of both Ghanam and the allied mode of singing Chakra- 
Tana, as explained to him by Bobbili Kesavaiya. He then went and 
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settled down at nearby Kapistalam, under the patronage of a land- 
owner named Ramabhadra Mooppanar, for intensive practice. 


By degrees he acquired remarkable proficiency. The day 
came when he came forward to give a demonstration of his skill 
in the Rajah’s presence. Bobbili Kesavaiya himself was lost in 
admiration at the performance and lauded his disciple’s prowess 


and from that day Krishnaiyar came to be known only as Ghanam 
Krishnaiyar. 


He was patronized for a time by Amarasimha, a scion of the 
royal Mahratta line, who held court at Tiruvidaimarudur. Sri 
Gopalakrishna Bharati, author of Nandan Charitra Kirtanai, 
came to Tiruvidaimarudur to study under the Palace musician, a 
revered gentleman of the name of Ramadasa. He also cultivated 
Ghanam Krishnaiyar’s friendship and learnt certain compositions 
from him. 


Ghanam Krishnaiyar then left for Udayarpalayam, having 
been invited there by the then Zamindar, Kachi Rangappa Udayar. 
He adorned that court for the rest of his life. 


There were people at Udayarpalayam who were eaten up with 
envy at the distinction he had attained. Some of them carried tales, 
and brought about a certain coolness on the part of the Zamindar 
towards him. This was Kachi Kalyana Ranga Udayar, son of 
Kachi Rangappa. 


When Ghanam Krishnaiyar went one day as usual to the palace, 
the Zamindar just ignored his presence and carried on as if pre- 
occupied with other work. It didn’t take long for this musician 
gifted with an acute mind to conclude that some one had tried to 
create misunderstanding between them. He felt rather hurt by 
his patron’s conduct. But he was also keen on letting him know 
he had grasped the situation, the root of the trouble. 


It would not do to speak in plain terms about the pain in his 
mind. He would use a pointer ina way healonecould do. Music 
and poetry were ever at his beck and call. He composed on the 
spot a song in the erotic convention then in fashion—in the form of 
a mistress addressing her lover. 
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*Fnough, enough, I say, of this wheedling and feeling,. >. 
As though you had bestowed bag after bag of gold 


And bags—ten full bags—stuffed with pearls and pendant 
' of diamonds 


In full requital of all that singing of mine, all that dance! 
I know you what you are; you can fool me no _ longer’. 


So ran the song in the raga ‘‘Surati.” 


The Zamindar was taken aback. The Surati tugged at. his 
heart-strings. If Ghanam Krishnaiyar had felt like it, he knew, 
he could have gone and lived in princely luxury, welcomed -with 
open arms in the courts of the greatest of the chieftains in the 
land. His stay at Udayarpalayam, he knew full well, had nothing 
to do with any expectation of reward. He was there merely bound 
by love and friendship. Thoughts such as these cleaned out the 
poison poured into his ears by evil men. 

The very first notes of this song revived the Zamindar’s old 
generous nature, and love asserted itself. 


“What an ass I’ve made of myself!’’ he thought in his remorse. 
“Have I ever given him a bag of pearls or a diamond pendant? 
Is it not I who stand to gain by his presence? Is it not for his sake 
that musicians from other courts keep visiting in this wilderness? 
How stupid of me to forget all this.” 

‘Forgive me, Sir,” he said. “I’ve been unintentionally rude 
to you”. His repentance was genuine. 


The piece had served its purpose. So Krishnaiyar now recast 
it, turning into a compliment what had been a reproach. 


You profferred to me, O Prince, gifts all unasked, 


As bags—ten full bags—stuffed with pearls and _ 
pendant of diamonds, 


*¥ugsgsitionu sSgiumu cuggges ussHapibd 
OUMUUWT UM SOSS QarOssour Curr 
LUT OT UT_OSGbH Be GCG FOporrs 
vender GsGurgib user Cosramespytbd. 
fusggiuou gsgitioou cusgrti usseapid 
uipg DNerOsg Dséaap sis iler 
uessémt BXSalph Cares? oPruwirty. 

TEHP SHH ID GS wasre3Gor. 
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And proved yourself an adept too in the art of love 
Overwhelming me with caresses on bed of thrice-driven down. 


The Zamindar’s face lighted up with joy. “How dutifully 
the muses of poetry and music wait upon you hand and foot!” 
he exclaimed. 


Krishnaiyar laughed. ‘Who am I to be waited upon hand 
and foot? ’'m no Zamindar. Have I authority over any one?” 
he said. 


“You have authority over me. Why, your music would com- 
mand the allegiance of a thousand men!” the Zamindar exclaimed. 


Thus were the two reconciled. 


It was this Krishnaiyar who taught my father music. 


4, My Father 


My father’s parting advice to me was, “Be a good devotee of 
Siva all your life.’ 


The little service I have been able to render in the cause of 
Tamil and the support friends have given me, I truly believe, are 
all the fruit of my faithfully carrying out my father’s advice. 


I was a bit slow to realize how much my father loved me and 
was concerned for me in his heart of hearts. When I did I was 
deeply moved. My reverence for him has been growing more 
profound with each passing year. 


He took pains, in my early years, to get me a proper teacher 
and guide. He enabled me, later, to give all my time, undisturbed, 
to my beloved Tamil palm-leaf manuscripts by shielding and shel- 
tering me from worldly cares of all kinds. 


The joy that devotion to Siva could give—that joy he experi- 
enced. His life was a standing proof of it. That joy was revealed 
in actions little short of miracles. Could I ever forget all this? 


The utter purity of his life, his self-discipline, his daily routine 
of devotions which was inspiring to see, his mastery of music—all 
these made him in my eyes a veritable god. 


He never gave a demonstration of his love, but cherished it 
like gold in his innermost heart. I saw the light shine through on 
special occasions. 


Originally he was named Venkata Subramanya Aiyar. This 
got shortened to Venkatasubbaiar. Out of respect to elders who 
had borne that name before, people called him simply Sami. 


He had a younger brother, called Srinivasaiyar; when father 
became Sami, he, in his turn, became Chinna (younger) Sami. That 
name was his for life. 
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Both father and uncle picked up Sanskrit and Tamil at grand- 
father’s feet when they were little children. Grandmother had 
music in her blood. Father inherited her aptitude, and his love of 
music grew with each passing year. 


Father was in due course invested with the sacred thread. 
Grandmother had always wanted him to specialize in music. She 
wished to entrust him for that to her uncle, Ghanam Krishnaiyar, 
who was well known at this time as court musician at Udayar- 
palayam. Grandfather approved of the idea. As for father, 
he could hardly contain his eagerness to start. 


An auspicious day was soon found and grandmother set 
out for Udayarpalayam with her beloved son. She entrusted him 
to her uncle, stressing her ambition for him. 


“Look here, my boy”, said Krishnaiyar, “Sing some piece 
you know. Let us see how you do it.” 


Grandmother had taught him a few of Ghanam Krishnaiyar’s 
own compositions. Father selected one of them. The rendering 
was all that could be desired. 


‘‘Why’’, said Krishnaiyar, “the boy has a voice, and what is 
more, you haye given it the right direction. He will go far.” 
Grandmother was happy. “He is a lucky fellow indeed. I place 
him in your hands without reserve’’, she said. 


“Other things are all right,’ Krishnaiyar continued. “Just 
one thing he lacks—a good physique. He should eat well and learn 
to work hard.” 


Father said to himself, ““We are of the same blood. That is 
why he is so much interested in my well-being.” He was wrong. 


Learning Ghanam is beyond most men’s physical powers. 
One needs for that the sinews of an elephant and the vocal chords 
ofalion. Krishnaiyar being blessed with both, he stood the strain 
well and shone as a musician. Most teachers just give a voice- 
test and stop there. The expert in Ghanam that he was, he insisted 
on physical as well as vocal excellence. He spoke from experience. 


“How could we help it now, Uncle?” said Grandmother in 
reply. “That is the way he is made. He should conserve what 
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energies he has and make the best of a bad job.” She stayed fora 
few days, then took leave of her uncle and went back to 
Uttamadanapuram. 


Life with the master—Gurukula Vasa—started in right 
earnest for father. The master here hada dauntless mind and great 
magnanimity. He looked after his pupil with every care and affec- 
tion. But he was also a strict task master. Father had to heat 
water for his bath and wash his clothes for him every day. 


The Zamindar, Kachi Kalyana Ranga, treated Ghanam Krish- 
naiyar too like a Zamindar. He saw to it he had every comfort 
and luxury he could wish for. Krishnaiyar used to ride. So he 
gave him a beautiful riding-horse. Healso gave hima palanquin. 


“Grand Uncle lives like a prince,” father used to say. “His 
figure is stately. He has an air of command and a domineering 
manner. Looking at this, people felt he ought to have been born a 
king, but was, by mistake, born.a Brahmin.” 


When Krishnaiyar went riding, father sometimes trotted 
alongside, holding the reins. He felt sore about it. A sensitive 
young man, he smarted under the indignity. ‘When I came, 
I came, being a relative, expecting decent treatment. This really 
is too much”, he would think. 


The next minute all this rebellion in his heart would vanish. 
Such was the kindness that overwhelmed him, the solicitude with 
which nothing but the best in food and other creature comforts 
was lavished on him under his master’s own eyes. 


I tend to think to-day that Krishnaiyar set such tasks only as 
part of his plan to give father the constitution of iron he needed 
for his study. : 


The training was as thorough and systematic as it could be. 
It lasted twelve years in all. c rt 


With the passing years, Krishnaiyar developed a deep affection 
for father. When he went to different places, he never failed to 
take his pupil with him. He also took him to the palace and got 
him acquainted with the Zamindar. Ki} 
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And the Zamindar himself grew fond of the young musician. 
*‘Venkatasubbu!” he called him with affection. He gently drew 
him out and took pleasure in listening to his talk. By and by he 
also placed him on his pay-roll. 


Krishnaiyar often sang before select audiences of experts. 
On those occasions he made father sing with him. Sometimes he 
made him sing by himself too and showed his appreciation. All 


these things were incentives that made father study harder and 
become more proficient in his art. 


All ofa sudden, illness overtook Krishnaiyar. He had already 
become weak with age. Now he developed acute pain. He felt 
he should leave Udayarpalayam and go to stay at his own village 
of Tirukkunram. He took leave of the Zamindar and left. The 
Zamindar sent him money, food-grains and such like and continued 


to.look after his needs. He also engaged messengers to bring him 
regular reports. © 


Father, of course, went with his master. He waited upon 
him in his illness and served him with devotion. It was a great grief 
to him to find the good man getting worn and thin. All the care 
and affection he had lavished on him came to his mind. It was a 
bitter sight to witness that form, once so elegant, so full of regal 


dignity, now languishing in pain and altered beyond recognition. 
He wept. 


Krishnaiyar noted the young man’s concern for him, and his 
grief. “I am nearing my end,’ . he said “The life of luxury I have 
lived cannot last forever. The sum of happiness that is each man’s 
lot is predetermined. Jt is no use pining for more”. He kept 
silent for a little while: Then he continued: 


“Venkatasubbu, dear boy draw near. 


: Have you writing 
materials? Well and good. I'll dictate a piece. 


Take it down.” 


The song he now slowly put together was in raga Bhairavi. 
The Pallavi ran thus: 


Know you not, oh poor distracted soul 
Fortune ever is foreordained by divine decree? 
Why fret . ' 

_ When fate hath set 
Strict measures to all we can have or save? 
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When all his strength had gone, the thought reigned supreme 
in that great musician’s mind that the only thing that mattered 
after all was to lead the mind to God and let it dwell there. His 
imagination took him to the Siva temple at Udayarpalayam, where 
the Deity is named Payaraneesa. The Anupallavi therefore shaped 
itself thus: 


Who, who so brave 
At the hour I lay me down and die 
Would tread that lonesome path with me? 
It were best 
To rest 
Every hope in Lord Payaraneesa and make sure of 
His grace. 
Three more verses followed. Father wrote them all down. 
He was torn between admiration for the creative and inventive 
faculty of his master that remained unimpaired to the last and grief 
at the impending separation from him. Tears welled up in his eyes. 


Just two days before death overtook him, Ghanam Krishnaiyar 
composed another piece. It was in raga Pantu Varali in honour 
of Ananda Nataraja, the Deity at Chidambaram. Father took it 
down also to his dictation. 


O, may my spirit, refined, shorn of all flesh, 
_Pure wisdom absolute, 

Never fail, 

O Lord of Chidambaram, 

To bow down to thee 

Day after day 


At Thy temple-step of the mystic, wonderful Five Lever 
pe 


The end came. Father's grief was intense. His reverence 


for his guru had never dimmed at all as long as he lived. ‘‘I shan’t 
see the like of him again”, he used to say with deep emotion. 


Father then went to Udayarpalayam and lived there, patro- 
nized by the Zamindar. He was also his court musician for a time. 


Could a family man in the present day devote his entire life 
to worship of God, prayer, meditation and similar austerities, without 
making a single effort for anything materialistic, keeping himself 
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absolutely pure in thought, word and deed? That would surely 
seem impossible. But Mother’s father lived like that. He was 
called Krishna Sastrigal. 


He lived-at the village of Surya Moolai, on the north bank of 
the Cauvery, a mile and a half to the north-east of Kanjanoor. He 
was an authority on the Rig Veda, and a peerless devotee of Siva. 
The Lord’s name issued from his lips in an uninterrupted flow, in | 
the gentlest and sweetest of tones, like the humming of a bee in 
summer. JI listened to it entranced in my boyhood. Quite un- 
awares, I also started repeating Siva’s name in prayer from my sixth 
year onwards. I continue to do it to this day in all my waking 
moments, whether seated, on my feet, lying down or on the move. 


The sweetness of the Lord’s name, flowing from Krishna 
Sastrigal’s revered lips, was strongly impressed on me while I was 
quite young. As was but natural, at a later date I was initiated 
into several ‘mantras’. It was, however, the divinely inspiring 
name of Siva that had been first implanted in my mind of its own 
accord, long before the others. The Guru who implanted it there 
was, of course, Krishna Sastrigal, my maternal grandfather. 


His father had taught him, when he was a boy of fourteen, 
two modes of worship. One of them is with an image fashioned 
of fresh earth. The other is with an image formed of ‘sphatika’ 


crystal—transparent quartz, worshipped under the name of 
Chidambaresa. 


As part of his daily prayer, Krishna Sastrigal repeated the 
name of Siva a hundred thousand times. Reciting the appropriate 
chapter of the Vedas, he made obeisance to the Sun, prostrating 
himself 132 times. He then used to go over the verses setting forth 
the Thousand Names of the Lord. Thus, most of his waking 
hours, from about two hours before dawn to ten at night, he was 
engaged in spiritual exercises of some sort or other. 


Surya Moolai is to-day corrupted into Surya Malai. ~The 
north-east direction is sometimes spoken of as the corner of the Sun. 
As it lies to the north-east of Kanjanoor, the village came to have 
that name. In Sanskrit it is referred to as Surya Koti; and the 
presiding deity in the village temple goes by the name of Surya 
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Kotiswara. It is not a big village, nor is the temple counted 
among our more sacred shrines. 


A dip in the stream Pazhavaru flowing by the village was to 
Krishna Sastrigal more sacred than a dip in the Holy Ganges itself. 
The extensive space to the back of his house, and to the west of it, 
he converted into a garden. He planted in it many kinds of flower- 
bearing trees, creepers and shrubs. In particular, there were the 
five kinds of trees whose leaves are specially indicated in the worship 
of Siva. He culled every day large quantities of flowers and leaves 
from these and offered them in worship. He would never go 
through that routine of devotion unless he had cow’s milk for 
God’s symbolical bath and bilva leaves to be used one by one 
with each divine traditional name and attribute. He lavished the 
Same care in rearing and cherishing cows that yielded such milk as 
he did in the tending of trees and plants that yielded the flowers. 
He would gather luscious grass in the evenings and feed it to 
cows with his own hands, 


If he had felt like it, he might have spent his time looking after 
the cultivation of his lands. But he had no bent that way. His 
heart was set on cultivating instead a flower-garden that would 
provide flowers for worship. Ineffable joy was his when he offered 
those flowers, using the string of one hundred and eight names 
celebrating Siva in his Celestial Abode, Maha Kailasa. 


Krishna Sastrigal had one son and five daughters. 


Grandfather and grandmother had for sometime been on the 
look-out for a suitable bride for their son. They came to have the 
highest regard for Krishna Sastrigal, and so fixed upon his third 
daughter, Saraswathi for daughter-in-law. When father’s marriage 

‘was thus settled, the Zamindar of Udayarpalayam provided the 
means, and the wedding was properly celebrated. 


The Zamindar of Ariyilur came once to Udayarpalayam ona 
visit. He was the son-in-law of the Zamindar of Udayarpalayam. 
He picked up father’s acquaintance then, and felt drawn to him 
on account of his musical attainment. He requested him to go 
with him to Ariyilur and stay there. He also mentioned his wish 
to Kachi Kalyana Ranga, his father-in-law, who gave his consent. 
Father accordingly left for Ariyilur with his family and settled down 
as the court musician there. 
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Father’s singing in those days delighted everybody. His 
repertoire included the works of many gifted composers. 


People held him in high regard for his skill in music. They 
also paid the honour due to him as a disciple of the great Ghanam 
Krishnaiyar. 


5. My Birth 


Seemantha is an auspicious function celebrated shortly before 
one’s first child is due to be born. Father’s Seemantha was duly 
celebrated at Uttamadanapuram. My mother’s father then chose 
an auspicious day, and took mother with him to his village of 
Suryamoolai. There I was born on the night of Monday, the 19th 
of February 1855. 


Mother stayed at Suryamoolai till I was five months old. 
Grandfather then took mother and me to Ariyilur, left us there and 
went back to his village. I entered with my mother the house that 
had been newly built for our residence. 


Every mother considers her child a lucky creature. She takes 
pleasure in attributing all the good that comes her way, to that 
child’s own unique good fortune. My mother also used to speak 
like that. She believed that our getting a house of our own in the 
year of my birth was directly due to the good luck I brought with 
me when I was born. 


Not only that. A monk who lived in that area was reported 
to have said, ‘‘A miracle will take place here in the year Ananda, 
but I am destined to leave without witnessing it myself.” He said 
so when he was at the point of death, and died. Everyone felt that 
the introduction into this country of the railway and the telegraph 
in the Ananda year was the miracle he had referred to. 


It is just likely that Mother thrilled with delight in her inner- 
most heart, counting my arrival also as one more miracle to take 
place in that year of miracles. But she would not declare it openly 
in so many words. She would simply say often enough in later 
years, “That was the prophecy a holy man made. And it was in 
that year you were born.” My well-beloved mother’s tone and 
manner would be most endearing when speaking about it thus 
to me. 
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They named me Swaminathan when I was born. God Muruga 
at the sacred shrine of Swamimalai is known as Swaminathan. 
People from our village and from elesewhere used to visit that shrine. 
Members of my family too, being His ardent devotees, named me 
after that Deity. They then called me “Sama” for short. 


Father’s younger brother married Lakshmi, the daughter of 
Seshaiyar of Mahadana Street, Mayuram. The wedding took 
place while we were living at Ariyilur. 


Father had therefore occasion to go to Mayuram several times 
both before and after that wedding. Gopala Krishna Bharatiyar 
was living there in those days. Father got acquainted with him. 
Bharatiyar grew attached to Father as he was both a disciple and 
relative of Ghanam Krishnaiyar, under whom he himself studied 
forashort while. Whenever they met, he made Father sing Ghanam 
Krishnaiyar’s compositions and listened to them with enjoyment. 


They talked long about things connected with music. They 
had other interests too in common. Both of them were devotees 
of Siva, and both were well versed in Advaita philosophy. 


Gopala krishna Bharatiyar had a big reputation in those days 
as the author of Nandanar Charitra Kirtanas. He used to give 
musical discourses based on this opera at various places. The 
work had then become quite popular throughout Tamil Nadu. 


Father never missed meeting Bharatiyar whenever he visited 
Mayuram. 


This close friendship between the two resulted in my Father 
introducing here and there in his own Ramayana discourses a few 
songs from that opera too. These, with the simplicity of their 
style and their devotional content, won the hearts of the audience. 


Mother has told me about an idiosyncracy I had in my child- 
hood. I simply:must have a bite the first thing even as I got up 
from bed in the morning. Bread, biscuits and such like were 
unheard of in those days. Mother baked a small pie ina ladle 
and placed it on a leaf at my bedside, with a bowl inverted over it 
for protection. When I woke up, I toppled the bowl with a smart 
slap and helped myself to the pie inside. Whatever else she 
failed to do, Mother said she never once forgot to keep that pie 
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baked and handy by my bed. . Shortly after eating the pie, I used 
to have a breakfast of cold rice too. 


Grandfather and Grandmother had both become weak and 
infirm with age. Grandfather’s one standing worry was about 
death—as to when it would overtake him. He never felt happy 
over leaving his ancestral village and coming to live in a different 
place. He had come to Ariyilur because it couldn’t be helped. 
But he didn’t like to continue there for ever. He wished to breathe 
his last in his own place and in the midst of his own kith and kin. 
The very thought of dying not at Uttamadanapuram, a region 
watered by rivers, but in an arid tract, caused him grief. 


Grandfather told Father about this one day. Already bur- 
dened with family cares, Father now began to worry even more. 
“We have somehow got settled here at last. By God’s grace we 
also had brother married without running into debt for it. If we 
go back to our village now, how are we to make both ends meet Gite 
Such was the tenor of his thoughts. 


Grandfather kept harping on his own desire. Father found 
himself in a dilemma. It would be graceless not to accede to his 
father’s wish expressed in his extreme old age. It would not do 
either to send both Grandfather and Grandmother by themselves 
to Uttamadanapuram. It was only with the object of remaining 
with him that Grandfather had come to Udayarpalayam and later 
to Ariyilur. He surely could not bear separation from his son. 


Finally Father decided that, whatever might happen, he was 
in duty bound to keep his father happy at all costs. He took leave 
of the Zamindar of Ariyilur and his other friends there, and went 
back with all his family to Uttamadanapuram. 


My grandparents were blessed with a few more years of life 
even after their return to our village. 


In between, Father gave Ramayana discourses from time to 
time at the places he went to and brought home his earnings. 


6. Early Education 


I was put to school in my fifth year. It was grandfather who 
taught me the alphabet first. A few months under a Narayanaiyar, 
and then a few years under-a Swaminathaiyar—this was the 
schooling I had at Uttamadanapuram. I learnt the several kinds 
of multiplication and other tables then in vogue; and also some 
Sanskrit works. What I learnt at school was supplemented by 
what grand-father, Father and uncle taught me at home. 


Narayanaiyar was a handsome man of about thirty-five. 
My schoolmates and I were terribly afraid of him; for he never 
spared the rod. My picture of him to-day is only that of a person 
who gave the boys repeated floggings. 


When it came to flogging boys, it made little difference to him 
whether they were the sons of farmers or boys belonging to the Brah- 
min community. He was quite impartial. 


I think of Pichu who was the son of a rich man, and so, rather 
bold and arrogant. When the teacher hit him he tried to hit back. 
It never occurred to that teacher that using brute force was the last 
thing to make boys amenable to him. His cane was to him his 
sceptre. 3 

He couldn’t understand why Pichu alone should protest 
while every other boy there took his flogging meekly. Such con- 
duct was just what provoked him to greater fury. He laid on with 
a vengeance, and finally dismissed the boy from school. 


Some of us really envied Pichu his freedom. He was set- 
free for good from the drudgery of school. He never cared to pick 
up anything after that; all that Pichu Aiyar knew in his later years 
was to sign his name. What did it matter whether he was well- 
read or illiterate, so long as he had pots of money? 


All that Narayanaiyar could teach was to say by rote the alpha- 
bet and the tables. Having finished this, I passed on to Swami- 
nathaiyar’s school. There, for the first time, I learnt to write. 
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Writing-paper was yet to reach the schools; so was the slate. 
The pupil started learning by first writing on sand. Then he prac 
tised, by himself, writing on palmleaf with a style. 


Swaminathaiyar knew two things in addition; music and 
Sanskrit. He taught me Sankshepa Ramayana (a resume of the 
entire epic), Vishnu Sahasranama (the verses containing the 
Thousand Names of Vishnu), an anthology of didactic verse called 
Nitisara and three cantos of Amara, the Sanskrit lexicon in verse- 
form. All these I learnt by heart. These were in addition to the 
usual Tamil and arithmetic. He was a little less severe than 
Narayanaiyar. But all village school masters of the time swore by 
the rod for teaching the young properly; Swaminathaiyar was no 
exception. 


I, of course, joined my school-fellows at play on holidays. 
I did so, however, out of Father’s sight for fear of punishment. 
He wished to see me at my books all day, both at school and at 
home. 


My budding interest in music I should trace to my sixth year 
Music ran in our family. As I seemed to share the family trait, 
uncle took me through the first exercises in the regular notes. I 
Kept listening when Father and uncle sang. Then, in private, I 
tried to imitate them. 


I also had a flair for drawing. I cut patterns on paper and 
Shaped them into flowers. I made sketches of birds and animals, 
of the elephant and the swan. I then drew portraits of some gods. 
I felt naturally drawn to the paintings in the temples I visited, and 
examined them all in detail. 


My interest and delight in temple paintings I owed to the 
smattering I had of well-known episodes in the puranas. That 
smattering itself I had gathered from Uncle’s teaching and from 
nightly narrations of puranic episodes, which were a regular feature 
of village life. 


Father took Mother and me once on a trip to Swamimalai. 
After offering worship we went round, noting one by one the 
pictures drawn on the pavement. At one place we saw the figure 
of a grown-up standing with bated breath in an attitude of humi- 
lity, arms folded and fingers on lips, with a child on a high seat 
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nearby. “‘Who might this be?” thought Father as he drew near 
for a closer look. “Could this possibly be Muruga in the act of 
teaching His Father?” T-asked. 


Father was overjoyed. He took me in his arms and gave mea 
big hug. The puranas have it that Muruga once taught the highest 
of Truths to Siva at that spot; and the temple was put up to com- 
memorate just that event. 


Mother used to take me with her occasionally when she visited 
her own native village of Surya Moolai. As I watched my grand- 
father’s flawless and unchanging routine there, the devotions he 
practised, and his kind and gentle nature, I came to hold him in the 
deepest reverence. J joined him at dinner, which was at two in the 
afternoon, after he had gone through the services of worship for 
the day. 


As I partook of the meal there was a noticeable change in me, 
felt in the blood and felt along the heart. What brought this about 
was the conviction that every grain I ate was sanctified by divine 
grace. The purity of my grandfather’s life thrilled and inspired me. 


My grandfather started the day uttering Siva’s name. He 
continued it as he meditated in the long afternoons, and at night 
too. That gentle sound fell in my ears, and, from there, slowly 
flowed into my heart. Iwasdrawntoit. I also fell into the habit 
of repeating it myself in the same way whenever I was free. 


He happened to notice this one day. It was for him a pleasant 
surprise. It also made him view me with special favour. Then 
and there he taught me the Mrityunjaya Stotra. He explained to 
me the episode of Markandeya—how those sixteen verses helped 
him to win long life and immunity from death. 


“Dear child,” he said, ‘‘repeat these verses, one by one, every 
day, just after sunset. Meditate on God as you doit, and prostrate 
yourself, with Him in mind. It would ensure you longevity. It 
would also lead you into a state of grace.” 


I have from that day faithfully carried out his instructions. 
The physical strain of prostration has proved too much in recent 
days. So I now rest content with reciting the prayer. 
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English enjoyed the highest prestige in those days. Even those 
whose knowledge of it didn’t amount to much, easily secured jobs. 
That language was taught in a few city schools. Jt would naturally 
take some more time for it to reach the countryside. 


I picked up only Tamil numerals in my childhood, as only 
these were taught in village schools. 


My teacher, Swaminathaiyar, had a relative named Sivaswami 
Aiyar, who used to visit him often. He had had an English edu- 
cation. Whenever he came to Uttamadanapuram, my teacher 
asked him to teach me the English alphabet. He did so. I also 
learnt the English (or Arabic) numerals from him. 


Picking up the English alphabet made me tread on air. It 
Was a distinction few could come by. Knowing merely the letters 
made a man feel elated in those days. The ability merely to sign 
in that language was enough to keep him happy and proud. 


Grandmother was taken ill, and died in May-June 1860. I 
was then in my sixth year. Exactly a year later, in May-June 1861, 
Grandfather followed her. 


When both his parents had passed away, Father decided that 
the only way to get out of our difficulties was to go back to 
Ariyilur and set up house there as before. 


In the month of Aippasi (October-November) 1861, we re- 
turned to Ariyilur. 
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7. Life at Ariyilur 


Our old friends at Ariyilur rejoiced to hear of our arrival there. 
Many came to mect Father and talk to him as a gesture of their 
love and goodwill. I was seven at the time, and so scenes and 
incidents of the day were all strongly impressed on my memory. 
I found everything exciting-the places we went to and the people 
we met. Whatever happened was rare and refreshing to me. 
Ariyilur was my dream-city and the Zamindar, the Prince 
Charming of my fairy-tales. 


After we returned to Ariyilur, I studied first under an elderly 
teacher named Krishna Vadhyar. Many parents sent their boys 
to him. He was a good Tamil scholar. He taught me many 
minor classics like Aatti Choodi, Moodurai, several ‘centuries’? 
of verse like Manavaala Narayana Satakam, Ratna Sabhapati 
Maalai, Naaladiyar and Kural, and also arithmetic. We were 
too young to study and understand works like Naaladiyar and 
Kural; but our teacher insisted on our getting them by heart. 


We learnt to write a good hand by practising with a style on 
palm-leaf, and also on rough paper with a reedpen. If our 
handwriting was slovenly, our teacher never hesitated to make the 
punishment fit the crime. He hit us on the thumb with the big style 
hehad. Whoever studied under him thus developed a good 
and steady handwriting. 


I learnt by heart everything Krishna Vadhyar taught me. 
Father made me report to him each day what I had learnt at this 
school. I had to recite in his presence five stanzas every day. 
If I failed, I was liable to be punished. 


Father worried himself constantly about my education. He 
had set his heart on making me too a musician. All musicians 
of the day were well acquainted with Telugu. They used to sing 
compositionsin all three languages—Tamil, Telugu and Sanskrit. 
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Father felt that a knowledge of Telugu would be helpful to a 
student of music. So he took me away from Krishna Vadhyar’s 
school, and put me in another school which was run by a Veera 
Saiva (a staunch worshipper of Siva) named Muttu Velayudha 
Pandaram. He taught Telugu, and I learnt just a little of that 
language from him. 


I had, I should admit, a bias towards music and Tamil—none 
at all towards Telugu. Father was disappointed when he noted 
that. “You are a good-for-nothing,” he said. ‘You are unfit 
even to be a cook!” I was stung by his words. But what could 
Ido? Iloved toread. Musicand Tamil gave me joy. I didn’t 
find such joy in Telugu. Even at the outset I realized that Telugu 
and I were poles apart. The dislike was natural, not deliberate. 


Seeing that I didn’t take kindly to that language, Father stopped 
me from School. He himself started teaching me ‘centuries’ of 
verse and other such works in Tamil. He took me through the 
graded first lessons in music like Sarali and Alankaram. If I 
flagged the least little bit in my diligence, he never spared me. I 
smarted under the punishments he gave me; Mother too grieved 
to see me suffer. 


Thus I came to leave school and studied at home as Father 
wished me to do. Those two languages (Telugu and Sanskrit) and 
I parted company for good, and they sped far towards the horizon. 


Father was very much concerned about my future; he wished 
that I should learn some trade that would really enable me to earna 
living. So he took me to Tillai Govinda Pillai, the village accoun- 
tant, and entrusted me to him with the request that he should 
teach me to keep village accounts. I proved an amenable pupil. 
and started learning the subject under him. 


It was at this time that there came an occasion to visit Big 
Tirukkundram. A cousin was to be invested with the sacred thread, 
and my parents took me to that village. Many relatives had 
gathered there for the celebration. 


A concert was part of the celebration. The musician who 
sang that day treated the audience to certain compositions of 
Gopala Krishna Bharatiyar also. A few of them were from Nan- 
danar Charitram, which was in vogue just then throughout 
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Tamil Nadu. His rendering of a particular piece in raga Kaanada, 
describing Nandanar allowing himself to be enveloped in flames 
for his transfiguration—that piece was superb. 


Not only the whole song, but the way the men sang it, was 
well impressed on my mind. I had learnt a few songs like this by 
ear, in addition to those Father taught me. I used to sing them to 
myself, and also before others. They would compliment me on my 
singing and encourage me, especially in view of my being such a 
small boy. There was only one person in whose presence I couldn’t 
bring myself to sing, out of fear; and that was Father. 


One day I was making a display of my skill before a few people 
who had come for the function. One of them then said, ‘“‘Come- 
on, give us next Teeyinil Muzhukinar’’—that fine piece I have 
referred to, about Nandanar leaping into the flames. I took 
special delight in singing it. I now blurted it out with gusto. 


Father had been listening, hidden, quite near by. It was 
only then that he discovered my taste for music and the practice 
I had given myself in singing. It is just likely he had been thinking 
that I had given the go-by to music too, as I had done to Telugu. 
There was deep contentment in his heart that day. 


He then stepped forward. Fear brought my singing to an 
abrupt end. “Why should you fear? Carry on” he said. “It 
does seem you'd do well as a songster!”’... 


The expression on his face, and his words, showed that he was 
happy and satisfied. He then cast about in his mind for some 
one who would undertake to teach me both music and Tamil 
literature. 


Satakopa Aiyangar of Ariyilur was a good scholar in Tamil, 
who was equally proficient in music. He also played the veena. 
Sometimes, when Father sang, he used to accompany him on his 
instrument. They often met for holding intimate discussions on 
music. 


Father decided that Satakopa Aiyangar was just the man who 
could be my guru. He took me to him one day, shortly, after we 
had returned to Ariyilur. ‘‘This boy has a taste for music and for 
Tamil. Nothing else seems to attract him. I have taught him 
so far, but am unable to do so any longer. I request you to accept 
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‘him as your pupil and give him the training he needs in both these 
subjects,” he said. That teacher received me with open arms. 


Father’s main aim in getting Satakopa Aiyangar to have charge 
of me was primarily to shape me into a musician. Knowledge of 
Tamil was to be secondary. With me, however, it was the other 
way about! I preferred Tamil to be my main subject of study, and 


music, a helpful auxiliary. 


Truly that was a red-letter day in my life when I went and sat 
at Satakopa Aiyangar’s feet. I then set foot right into the wide 
and blessed expanse which Goddess Tamil rules as her domain, 
He was the first to teach the language in such a way as to make me 
fall deeply in love with it. Are not children readily won over by 
a display of beautiful dolls? Similar were the methods he employed. 
It was he who put before me in the days of my nonage the excellences, 
the full beauty, inherent in Tamil poetry, and sowed the seeds in 
my mind of Tamil scholarship. 


Satakopa Aiyangar was short and stout in build, and of a 
medium complexion. He was a man of immense strength. His 
voice, when he spoke, was a bit dim. But it cleared wonderfully 
when he started to sing. Listening to him as he read Tamil poetry 


was a treat. 


His love of teaching was inborn. He used to get up at five 
in the morning, go through the prescribed observances with meti- 
culous care, then take up his books and go and sit at the extreme 
end of the pial outside his house. Whatever poem he took up, 
he would read aloud and revel in. 


Passers-by would stop a moment to do obeisance to him. 
Some would come and sit respectfully on the verandah. That 
would serve as a signal for him to start reading and elucidating a 
poem of his choice, and fill his listeners with delight. Many would 
come, drawn by report, just for the purpose of hearing him read 
and explain poetry. He had made a close and detailed study of 
Advaita philosophy and also of Sevvai Chooduvar’s Bhagavatam 
in Tamil. He would quote extensively from the latter work and 
go on for hours, bringing out the meaning and the beauty of 
the verses. His audience would find the same pleasure there as 
at a first-rate musical performance; they would scarcely be con- 
scious of the passing hours, and would remain lost in admiration. 
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He had also a few regular pupils. Day after day he would 
come and sit on the pial and teach. He never would feel fed up 
with teaching. ‘“Teaching is something priceless’ he would say. 
“No use teaching only with the pupil before us in view. Even a 
pillar would do for an audience. The person who benefits most 
from the teaching is the teacher himself. It is his knowledge that 
grows by degrees fuller and more precise.” 


Once we were living in the house opposite to his. One day 
we noted that he was going on endlessly, teaching something to 
somebody. His voice was at a higher pitch, too, than usual. 
His words kept flowing without interruption. 


A suspicion got into our minds. “Whom is he teaching 
to-day? Why doesn’t the pupil ever make him pause and clear a 
doubt?” we:wondered. A fine surprise awaited me when I peeped 
out. There, sitting bolt upright before Satakopa Aiyangar, was 
Gopalaswami Aiyangar, sitting, it is true, but not deriving the 
least benefit from the teaching,—being stone deaf! 


Satakopa Aiyangar too knew it. Then I recalled his dictum 
that teaching is its own reward and that even a pillar would do fora 
pupil. Now he had proved it. When teaching is the thing, there 
is then very little to choose between the two—a deaf man and a 
pillar to fill the role of pupil. 


The man who bore such love to learning was himself quite 
poor. But he did not allow his circumstances to affect his peace 
of mind. The Ariyilur estate had declined and fallen on evil days. 
It could no longer extend its support to him. He therefore led a 
precarious life with what little assistance his pupils could give him. 


In the evenings he would take a walk through the bazaar. He 
would borrow my towel and put it on his shoulders. That would 
serve as his mantle for the duration of his progress through the 
town. 


There was no shopman but would stand up at his approach 
in great respect. They would offer him a seat and, when he was 
seated, place before him a wooden plate with four betel leaves 
and two areca-nuts on it as their offering. The tribute thus 
collected he would take home with him with the utmost care. 
The sale proceeds of the whole lot would enable him to buy 
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something needed in his household. The amount would after all 
be a pittance. But what of that? Would it not procure for hima 
little supply of salt? 


Such a predicament as this had nothing at all to do with the 
joys of poetry that filled his life. That was a different world alto- 
gether over which he ruled supreme. That world knew no hunger, 
no poverty, no weariness of the flesh or of the spirit. And into 
that world of bliss, he took me. 


He had a way of saying things which made whatever he taught 
quite exciting. He limited himself to just two or three stanzas 
in a session. But he led up to the meaning of each by means of 
good illustrations and illuminating anecdotes, and fixed it in the 
mind forall time. The content of the poem led him on as he taught 
it and he drew his pupils too that way after him. The taste of the 
nectar that is Tamil to which he treated me in small doses in my 
seventh year—that taste is sweet in the mouth to this day. 


The first poem he taught me was a set of ten stanzas he himself 
had composed in honour of the Deity in the Siva temple at Ariyilur. 
It was entitled Aalandurai Eesar Padigam. In music too he taught 
me first a song of his own composition. 


That song was in raga Sahana. From the way he taught it, 
the raga as well as the song fascinated me. I became enamoured 
of Sahana then, and it has continued to grow upon me to this day. 


As I was going seven, Father started to worry. “He should 
be invested with the sacred thread. How am I to manage it?” 
Every time he went ahead and took one step forward, Fate set 
him back two. He found himself quite helpless. 


One of Father’s patrons of those days, named Kumara Pillai 
of Kotta Vaasal, just then made a courtesy call, and enquired in 
detail about our welfare. He came to know of Father’s worry 
regarding my Upanayanam. He asked Father not to worry about 
it any longer, and promised to let him have the cash he needed, 
four days before the function. 


We had to keep the first anniversary of Grandfather’s passing 
in June 1868, and arranged to go to Uttamadanapuram for the pur- 
pose. Father had full trust in the promise Kumara Pillai had made 
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regarding money, and so planned to get through the Upanayanam 
in the month of Ani, following the anniversary. 


We reached Uttamadanapuram. The anniversary function 
was performed. Then Father started making arrangements for 
the Upanayanam. He wrote to Kumara Pillai, mentioning the 
date he had fixed for the function. Just four days before that date, 
two young farmers arrived with the money that good benefactor 
had sent us. As Father took it from them both Father and uncle 
(who stood nearby) were moved to tears. 


According to the tradition prevailing in our family, at the time 
I was invested with the sacred thread, I was given the name Ven- 
katarama Sarma. Father and others seemed to like that name; 
and thereafter I was generally called Venkataraman by most people. 


We all returned to Ariyilur after this function had concluded. 
My new-found taste for Tamil poetry made me take firm hold of 
Satakopa Aiyangar again. 


A grand-uncle of mine, named Aiyakkutti Aiyar, was once 
on a visit to us at Ariyilur. People expressed a wish to hear him 
read and expound Haalaasya Maahaatmyam, dealing with the glory 
and greatness of Madurai. He complied with their request, and 
started the readings in our house. I was a regular listener. 


One of the episodes in that work describes how God Soma- 
sundara rescued and blessed a maiden of the name of Gowri. In 
Tiruvilaiyadal Puranam, the Tamil version of Haalaasya Maahaat- 
myam, that incident is describedin Vriddha Kumaara Baalaraarna 
Padalam, the chapter that treats of God as successively taking roles 
of an old man, a young man and an infant. ° 


In that context, AiyakkuttiAiyar said, ‘“‘Gowri’s father initiated 
her into the Gowri Mantra, which is capable of doing immense 
good.” He also gave out that Mantra and indicated the way it 
should be pronounced and used in prayer. I got all this fixed firmly 
in my mind. Though the narration was made in public, I took it as 
my personal initiation at his hands, and started that very night recit- 
ing the mantra a fixed number of times in silent prayer. 


While living at Ariyilur, Father would often be invited to 
places nearby for giving recitals; and people used to give him 
small sums in appreciation. What he earned thus in a few villages 
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enabled him to repay the loan he had taken from Kumara Pillai 
for my Upanayanam. He was court musician only in name. 
The Zamindar was up to the ears in debt, and the aid from the estate 
came in due course to be absolutely nil. 


Father had learnt from experience how misfortunes quickly 
line up, as in a que. He had come to Ariyilur counting on the 
Zamindar’s support. Now, where was he to go? My education 
was for him a harder nut to crack than even supporting a family- 
Ariyilur provided facilities for my education, but no means of 
livelihood. Such cares weighed heavily upon his mind. 


8. Happy Days at Kunnam 


Chidambaram Pillai was revenue accountant at the village of 
Kunnam which lies to the north of Ariyilur. Being a good Tamil 
scholar, he used to speak to me kindly, and give me all the 
encouragement he could when he learnt of my Tamil studies. 


It did not take him long to find out that Father was eating his 
heart out over something. While talking with him one day, he 
noted the absence of the usual tone of self-confidence in his speech. 
He guessed that worries of some sort were at the root of it all. 
Gently, questioning him, he learnt with regret that the Zamindar 
had long ceased to support him and that he had run into debt. 


“You need not stay here a minute longer,” he said to Father. 
“Come with me to Kunnam and settle down there. My friends 
and I will see to it that you are freed from family cares, and also 
find a way to get you out of your debts.” 


Chidambaram Pillai engaged a country wagon for our journey, 
provided us with enough funds for our expenses and then took 
leave. The wagon stood ready at our door at four in the morning. 
Father and I stepped out of our house. With a prayer to God on 
his lips, he lifted me with his hands and set me inside the wagon. 


Sounds of the pipe and the drum playing at the Vishnu temple 
fell on our ears as he did so. Father turned round to see where 
all that came from. The image of Krishna had just been installed 
on a miniature temple car, and camphor lights were being waved 
before the Deity at the gate of the temple. Father was thrilled. 
“We have a very good omen,” he said with deep emotion. ‘We 
shall start, placing all our trust in Him!” 


The Vishnu temple had a programme of renovation on foot. 
The officials of the temple had selected that hour to take the Deity 
—Krishna dancing on the hood of. the serpent Kaalinga—on a 
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round of the villages nearby on a fund-raising drive. Their install - 
ing the image on the car in front of the temple, and Father assisting 
me to board the wagon, synchronized admirably. The camphor 
light that lighted up the Divinity’s face also illumined Father’s 
heart that had been weighed down with its load of trouble 
and anxiety, and dispelled the gloom in it. All the suspense and 
uncertainty in leaving an old place for a new one vanished at one 
stroke. The assurance that God was with him on his journey 
through life filled his heart with peace. 


Mother got in; and then Father. When all three of us had 
settled down in comfort, the wagon started and slowly moved 
towards Kunnam. 


It was shortly after nine when we reached Kunnam. We 
found Chidambaram Pillai and his friends waiting there, eagerly 
expecting our arrival. We got into the house that had been fixed 
up for our residence. 


When, in the afternoon of that day, Father went to Chidam- 
baram Pillai’s house to meet him, he took me with him. A good 
number of people had gathered there on the pial. We noted that 
their faces were all smiles, and our hearts leapt up with hope. 


Chidambaram Pillai invited Father to step in. There, in the 
passage leading from the threshold, was his bookcase, with the 
shelves well stocked with books. He showed that to Father, who 
took out one book. It happened to be the works of Tayumanavar. 
He opened it at random, placed it in my hands and said, ‘“Here, 
read this. Let them have a sample of your reading.” 


The book had opened at the section where one set of the saint’s 
prayers is addressed to God as formed of the Highest Bliss. I 
read the poems, setting them to music as I went on, choosing a 
different raga for each piece, starting with Todi. In all that he 
wrote, Tayumanavar has conveyed his own spiritual experience 
with feeling, in diction every one can follow. Without a trace 
of shyness or self-consciousness, I did my best, my young voice 
adding a zest to that poetry and flooding my audience with 
delight. 

“This gentleman from Ariyilur, you see, has given excellent 
training to his son, and he is sure to win distinction like his 
father.”” They exchanged such comments among themselves. 
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Thus, the very day we entered the village of Kunnam, we were 
also able to enter the hearts of the people there, with ‘God in the 
Highest Bliss’ for a guide. 

There were four headmen in that village. They put their 
heads together and, with Chidambaram Pillai’s approval, proposed 
that Father should give nightly discourses on Arunachala Kavi’s 
Ramayana. Uncle had come from Uttamadanapuram and 
joined us by then. The series started, with the pial in front of 
Chidambaram Pillai’s house serving as the venue. 


The enthusiasm shown by the people proved infectious; and 
their friendliness put new heart into Father. Uncle was there to 
support the chief performer; and I too joined in from time to 
time. I was in good voice asa result of repeated practice, and 
came in for a greater share as days went on. People marvelled that 
a boy so young could sing so well, and their appreciation served as 
my best incentive. 


The Ramayana discourses had been in progress for some 
two months, when one day we reached that stage of the story 
which deals with war and Hanuman’s great exploit; his fetching 
from a great distance the entire hill-top on which celestial herbs 
grew, for reviving those who had died or fainted. 


Lakshmana lay on the ground, bound by Brahmastra, Rama’s 
excessive grief as he noted his Brother’s plight, and his swooning 
away, were narrated in such a moving manner that the audience 
were stirred to sorrow and pity. All the trials Father had passed 
through, and all the wounds that misfortune had given him, still 
hurt. So the pathos he knew at first-hand he was able to pass 
on vividly to his listeners; and they were steeped in emotion to an 
equal degree. 


At the moment feelings touched the brim, the story took a 
sudden turn. Hanuman went in quest of divine herbs. He arrived, 
bringing with him the entire hill-top on which those herbs grew. 
Their mere scent, that came wafted through the air, made Laksh- 
mana and the others rise refreshed, as from sleep. 


The audience cheered. They were, it seemed, not people 
merely listening to a narration of the Ramayana, but spectators 
on the battlefield, sharing the sorrow of the heroes, and elated with 
joy at their rescue. 
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To Father, being forced to leave Ariyilur had been a great 
wrench, comparable with being struck down by Brahmastra, and 
the support that Kunnam extended to him comparable with the 
rescue effected by Hanuman. The war that Father described in 
his discourses had its counterpart in his own mental strife; and.so 
every word he spoke had the ring of reality. The emotions he por- 
trayed, of pathos and of jubilation, were not put on, but actually 
lived through and experienced by him, and so enabled him to 
capture completely the hearts of his audience. 


When the discourse for the day was over, people spoke about 
it in terms of the highest admiration. ‘‘This series will be 
Over in a few days,” they said, “but it has whetted our appetite 
for more. We should have this opportunity given to us over 
and over again.”’ They tried to see if it would be possible by some 
means to make us settle down in that village for good. 


Finally, Chidambaram Pillai and eleven others decided that 
cach of them should contribute a sum of five rupees in turn for a 
month. This decision they duly set down in writing on a palm- 
leaf and signed it—all the twelve of them. 


They placed this document before Father and requested him 
to approve of the arrangement. Father agreed, and told them 
how sincerely grateful to them he was for their help. 


The payment came regularly, as promised, every month. 
As we eked it out in several other ways, we were soon able to live 
in comfort. 


The time came round for keeping Grandfather’s death anni- 
versary, and Father took us to Uttamadanapuram for the occasion. 
With the money he had brought with him he proposed to settle 
Part of the family debts. But certain elders among our relatives 
protested. 


“For the first time in a long while you are in possession of 
some funds. Can you point to any trinket you have presented so 
far to your wife in all the days you have been married to her? 
There is no mortal hurry about paying your family debts. The 
debtors have been awaiting payment for a fairly long while, and can 
afford to wait a little longer. As sure as the sun rises, you’re 
going to earn much more, and the debts are all going to be paid 
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in full. But will your wife remain young for ever? Everything, 
please in its season. Who would go and adorn his wife with 
jewels after she has passed her prime? Now order a few in gold. 
Whatever money is left over then would do to pay your debts,” 
they said. 


Father saw the force of their argument and yielded. All 
the gold Mother had been wearing till then was the sacred symbol 
of marriage around her neck. Everything else was tinsel. He 
now ordered for the amount he had with him three pairs of gold 
ornaments for the ears, which were then in fashion. They were to 
be worn at the side and at the lobes of the ears. The day came 
when Mother put them on and felt boundlessly happy. She never 
once forgot that good omen that had blessed us, the waving of 
camphor lights in front of the Deity at the gate of the Vishnu temple 
at Ariyilur. She stands before me today, in the eye of memory, 
the gold adorning her ears and her face beaming. 

Chidambaram Pillai’s friendship was valuable to us in more 
ways than one. He was a good Tamil scholar, and had specialized 
in certain medieval classics, in Tiruvilaiyadal Puranam and such 
other works. I started taking lessons from him. 


It is good to have several strings to one’s bow—such was the 
trend of Father’s thoughts concerning my future. Supposing one 
day I found neither Tamil nor music could help me to earn my 
livelihood, would it not be better for me to have a second string 
and a third, so to say, to my bow? 


Great prestige and influence attached to the status of a village 
accountant in those days. He was the man who counted most 
in the village. His word was law. No one could incur his dis- 
pleasure and get away with it. I had missed an English education, 
and so it would be nice if I secured, as the next best thing, the place 
of village accountant. Such was the plan Father had in mind for 
me. 


So I soon came to be Chidambaram Pillai’s assistant in the 
role of villageaccountant. We used to get printed forms of different 
kinds for entering different heads of account. Starting from ruling 
those sheets, I slowly came to do all kinds of work, including the 
posting of figures. 
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It was part of Chidambaram Pillai’s duties to go out daily to 
the fields and check up the crops raised in different areas, and the 
condition of those crops. I used to accompany him on such trips. 
His time would be taken up with his official routine, while mine 
was packed with delight at the scenery I found spread out before 
me. 

There is always wonderful variety in the crops grown in dry 
areas. The ears that had just started sprouting in millets of different 
kinds with pulses growing here and there for a change. would form 
a very pleasing sight. 


And then there were the wild flowers and plants and trees 
that no human hand had grown or tended, creepers of fragrant 
‘mullai’ (jasmine) ‘tulasi’ (basil), the aromatic herb so beloved of 
Vishnu, and sacred ‘bilva’ (wood-apple) and the ‘vanni’ trees, and 
clumps of oleanders in bloom—all these proclaiming the beauty 
of Nature in all her pristine freshness and loveliness. 


The viilage accountant’s interest and pleasure would be wholly 
centred on the crops. He would all the time be making a good 
calculation in his mind of the cash value of the yield expected. 
Though I moved with him closely, my thoughts refused to run on 
such lines. I found the same beauty both in the millets weighed 
down with grain and the basil with its endless cluster of blossom. 


I could make no distinction in my mind between the millets 
that have a market value and the basil that has none. Both lent 
the same enchantment to my view. The bilva and the vanni 
trees were part of the design in Mother Nature’s own timeless 
Image of beauty. They have a light, a gleam of their own, as they 
Shoot up wild from the earth, a beauty we can never find in trees 
man has carefully planted and nurtured. 


Rills and sluices flowed everywhere. The luscious vegetation 
on their banks never failed to arrest my attention. I noted such 
Spots, and made my way there in the early morning to collect the 
wealth of flowers and leaves that Father could use in his worship. 

* * * 


One day there came to Kunnam, with an imposing body of 
retainers and grandiose paraphernalia, a selfstyled poet. He rode 
in a palanquin, and was followed on foot by about fifteen 
men—disciples and servants. As J had heard that in olden times 
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kings honoured poets with the gift of a palanquin, Iwas happy 
to come across one who had achieved that distinction and therefore 
was likely to have a store of valuable information I could draw on. 


The poet alighted in front of Chidambaram Pillai’s house. 
Some of his disciples officiously spread a carpet on the pial, placed 
a cushion for a seat and a bolster for him to lean on. The poet 
took his seat giving himself airs. Some held palm-leaves ready 
in their hands to take down the verses he would soon be inspired 
to utter. Others just waited upon him to do his bidding. The 
villagers were soon standing about in knots, drawn by this unusual 
sight. 


“Where do you come from, please?” Chidambaram Pillai 
asked, when he met the poet. 


“We belong to Tribhuvanam,”’ the poet replied. “‘We are the 
poet-laureate at Maharajah Pratapa Simha’s court, a poet- 
laureate bornand bred.’’ He then recited the verses he had com- 
posed specially in honour of Chidambaram Pillai. 


His stentorian voice, the air of importance he put on and the 
grandeur with which he surrounded himself led every one to assume 
he should really be the poet-laureate of some big ruler. But the 
verses he recited gave the game away. 


The fine scholar that he was, Chidambaram Pillai sized him 
up at a stroke, and knew he was dealing that day with an arch- 
impostor. He pointed out the presence of redundant syllables 
in two lines out of four in one of the stanzas of the poem. 


The poet was not the man to be daunted by such criticism. 
“Redundant syllables? Yes. I have put them in so that they might 
redound to your credit. Surely it would not doto prune and reduce 
your redundant graces!” He said that, and then looked proudly 
round as if he had scored a victory in the battle of wits. 


He was then merely punning on the word ‘seer’, which in Tamil 
means ‘feet’ in scansion, as also riches, splendour and so on in 
general. 


Chidambaram Pillai asked a few more questions. The answers 
the poet gave were all quite irrelevant, but spoken ina tone of such 
aggressive self-confidence as to make the bystanders assume that 
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the man was also master of effortless repartee. His impudence 
made Chidambaram Pillai laugh. But he was also indignant at 
the man’s rank imposture. 


‘After all he has come all the way here, in the cause of Tamil, 
and professing to practise Tamil poetry. And he has quite a large 
number of dependants too to support,” so thought Chidambaram 
Pillai, as he handed him a sum of three rupees. i 


“Do you take me fora beggar?” the poet demanded in wounded 
pride. ‘You don’t seem to assess me at my real worth. Re- 
member, please, I am the poet-laureate of a Prince!” 


Chidambaram Pillai was more than a match for such men. 
He continued to smile ashe took the pseudo-poet aside and told 
him in private, “‘you can impose upon others, but not upon me. 
I have already taken the measure of your attainments. This sum 
of three rupees is given to you not in recognition of your talent, 
which is nil, but out of charity. If you decline this, you are wel- 
come to go back empty-handed, and starve. I am the last man on 
earth to be taken in by all this show, or to be intimidated by 
your bombast.” 


What a pity! Not a word did the poet utter now. He took the 
‘ proferred three rupees and beat a hasty retreat with his men. 


9. Sojourn at Kargudi 


While we were yet living at Kunnam, there was a wedding in 
the house of a Sree Vaishnava of that village. Some of the guests 
who had come belonged to Kargudi, a village to the north of Kun- 
nam; and one of them, called Kasturi Aiyangar, was a friend of 
Chidambaram Pillai. Chidambaram Pillai described him to me 
as a very learned man, a scholar the like of whom could not be 
met with in those parts, one who had specialized in Kamba 
Ramayanam and such other works, and was besides an able and 
eloquent speaker. The desire at once rose strong in me that I 
should meet this gentleman and acquire whatever valuable know- 
ledge he might be pleased to impart. 


Kasturi Aiyangar himself came to where we were, the day 
after the wedding. Our landlord was his relative, and he came 
to see him. Several others too came with him. They all sat 
down together and had a long conversation. I stood nearby 
listening. It was a treat to listen to Kasturi Aiyangar. He inter- 
spersed his talk with verses, and explained beautifully the meaning 
of the verses he quoted. 


“How I wish,” I kept saying to myself, “how I wish he might 
notice me and talk to me, or just ask me about something!” One 
of the group who had guessed my thoughts drew the great man’s 
attention. He said, “This boy, sir, is an earnest pupil. He has 
been most anxious to meet you and is now standing there, listen- 
ing to your talk.” 


“Is that so?” said Kasturi Aiyangar, “I am glad.” Then 
turning to me he asked, “Under whom are you studying?” 


“Under the village accountant here.” 
“What have you been studying?” 
“Tiruvilaiyadal Puranam.” 

“Has any one else taught you before?” 
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“Yes. I have studied under Satakopa Aiyangar of Ariyilur 
and a few others.’ I then gave a list of the works they had taught 
me. 

“Really? Satakopa Aiyangar is a very fine scholar. I am 
much gratified to hear you have been his pupil. Come along; let 
us hear you recite just one poem,” he said. 


I then gave out a stanza from Tiru-Vengadattantaadi, in raga 
Bhairavi. He asked me for the meaning. I gave that too, briefly. 
“Well done!” he said, his pleasure showing in his tone. I felt 
as if he had covered me head-to-foot with a shower of gold. How 
fortunate I was in that a scholar of such eminence should first 
notice me, then listen to what I recited, and finally compliment 
me on my performance! 


“If there is any other bit you remember, you may recite that 
too.” . 
That was all the prompting I needed. I came out with a few 
selections from the ‘centuries’ (Sathagams) of verse I had studied. 
“Are you acquainted with Tiru-Vengada-maalai? he asked. 


“No, Sir,’’ I said. 

“T shall dictate one verse now. Take it down.” 

“What a great piece of luck!’’ I thought. My stars smile 
so propitiously on me to-day.” 

He repeated one poem slowly, enabling me to write it down. 
He then explained its meaning. ‘‘Now, let us see how you read 
it and repeat the meaning,” he said. 

I was keen on winning his good opinion. I carefully went 
over the poem and just as I had heard it, repeated the meaning too 
with trepidation in my heart. 

It was easy to see he liked me. “Be a diligent student,” he 
said. “You are quick on the uptake.” 

One of those present then asked, “‘Could you yourself under- 
take to teach him?” 


“By all means. If he comes to Kargudi I shall arrange for 
everything he needs, and teach him. He is quite a promising 


pupil.” 
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Father had been there all the time, watching the conversation 
and where it pointed. He now came forward and said, “We 
shall readily come to your place, sir. There is nothing else on earth 
in which the boy is interested. You should somehow see your 
way to teach him.” Every word he spoke was charged with 
feeling. 


Kasturi Aiyangar’s assurance made us feel we had come upon 
a real treasure-trove. He said to Father, ‘‘Select, please, an aus- 
picious day, and come to our place.” To me he added, “So you 
are willing to come to me? Then, do come’. He then took leave 
of us and left. 


Father noted my impatience to go to Kargudi. He took 
Mother and me there on an auspicious day. Kasturi Aiyangar 
had led the Sree Vaishnavas of Kargudi to expect us; and so they 
had made all arrangements to make us feel at home in their midst. 


The first thing Kasturi Aiyangar taught me was the standard 
work on Tamil grammar, known as Nannool, with the commen- 
tary on it by Visakhapperumal Aiyar, and the gloss and exegesis 
pertaining to it. I formed the habit of repeating from memory 
the whole of Nannool once every day. The tenets of grammar 
thus came slowly into view like objects in moonlight. 


Nannool enjoyed great prestige at the time. A mastery of it 
was the hall-mark of a scholar. But few people took as kindly 
to grammar as they did to literature; and the scholars were rare 
who could grasp and teach the pros and cons set down in the com- 
mentaries. By a thorough mastery of the terse rules of Nannool 
and their commentary, I knew I would be taken to be a budding 
grammarian. All the same I did not lose sight of the fact that 
there was plenty more to be learnt under that head. 


Six months later, we took leave of Kasturi Aiyangar and 
others, and returned toKunnam. The good people of the village 
continued to cherish and support us as generously as ever. 


There is a village called Venmani to the east of Kunnam. 
We went there for a spell, invited by the well-to-do people of the 
place; and Father gave discourses there on Arunachala Kavi’s 
Ramayana. On the day the series concluded, he got twenty 
pagodas (seventy rupees) as remuneration. 
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One day there came to Venmani a scholar of the name of 
Amrita Kavirayar. He would have been about seventy at the 
time. Though he was not widely read, the few works he knew he 
knew thoroughly; and he was, besides, master of the art of 
clear exposition. 


He stayed with the village munsiff, and gave a talk in the pre- 
sence of a small gathering. Among the poems he quoted and ex- 
plained was a selection from Tiruvarangathantadi. “Here is 
an opportunity for me,’’ I thought, “‘to satisfy a long-felt need. 
It is just likely he has been taught the whole poem by a good 
master. It would be worth while to get him to teach it to me even 
if it involves payment of a fee.” 


At once I ran home post-haste and brought the book, and re- 
quested him to explain to me one stanza in that series. He did so 
in great detail. I fixed it all carefully in my mind. Then I read 
the next piece. If he thought fit to teach the entire work, I was 
that moment prepared to learn it all from him, just like that, at 
One sitting right through! But it did not prove as easy as all that 
for me to get my wish fulfilled that day. 


I stopped at the last line and looked up at his face. I had been 
hanging on his lips till then; and I eagerly hoped to learn several 
more stanzas in the same manner as the last. 


He began with an elaborate preface which paved the way 
to I knew not what. “Tiruvarangath-antaadi is full of ‘yamaka’, 
(the art of repeating in the same stanza words and syllables similar 
in sound, but entirely different in meaning) and most people would 
be unable to make head or tail of it”, he said. ‘‘The effort the stu- 
dent has to put in, to grasp just one stanza of this work is equal 
to the strain of trying to understand a hundred stanzas of any 
other work. That’s where the trouble lies, you know.” 
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When one starts teaching a poem, it is usual to say a few words 
first about its author, and then about the way the poem has shaped 
at his hands. I thought the Kavirayar was doing just this work 
of introduction. I knew from my own experience how hard this 
poem proves to be to a beginner.. So I said, ‘‘What you say, 
sir, is true. Even Sami Aiyangar of Kargudi admitted that his 
mastery of the work was confined to no more than twenty-seven 
of the stanzas.” * 


“Exactly! Now you catch my point. We can teach occasional 
verse easily. We can even deal in detail with the whole of Naida- 
dam (the story of Nala). This antadi defies such an approach. 
Guess-work will not do here. ‘ Only by the sweat of our brow can 
we master it, word by word. Oh, I have slaved over it for days 
and days! Each stanza in it is a veritable treasure.” 


“True; no doubt about that,’ I said to myself. 


“It won’t do at my age, you know,” he went on spiritedly, 
“to give away to you for nothing what I have acquired with such 
enormous effort. Who would scatter to the winds the treasure 
he has accumulated, a particle at a time? Moreover, you see, | 
have almost lost my voice for today. Good-bye!’’ he said, as he 
got up and left. 


I was keenly disappointed. “What a slip between the cup 
and the lip!’ I thought in sadness. “With the same amount of 
energy he wasted in talk, he might easily have taught me two more 
stanzas at least.” 


There were people there at the time listening to what had 
passed between us. I had their sympathy. They noted my 
disappointed look and said, “What a pity! The boy approached 
him with such longing in his heart and with such hope. This old 
man doubtless has a heart of stone to turn him away like that. 
When he called Tiruvarangath-antaadi a treasure, he was cent 
percent right. It is a treasure, and he the dragon guarding it.” 


When the Ramayana discourses concluded at Venmani, we all 
returned to Kunnam, which continued to be our chief stay and 
support. The village accountant Chidambaram Pillai and his 
friends did everything in their power to confirm the attachment 
we felt for their village. 
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Chidambaram Pillai had many palm-leaf manuscripts in his 
possession. He stored them with care in a separate room, classi- 
fied in groups. Iused to read some of them when I felt like it. 


As my mind had long been steeped in the collections of verse 
I studied, I naturally took to composing verse of my own, with 
these to serve as my model. I was familiar enough with the rhythm 
of old poems, with their movement, to imitate them successfully. 
I knew also how to embellish what I wrote with alliteration and 
rhyme. But I was totally ignorant of the rules of prosody, the 
combination of long and short syllables to make up different kinds 
of feet, and their distribution in lines of different length to make 
up the required metre. 


I composed poems, which were replicas of the hymns I had 
studied, in honour of the Deities worshipped at Kunnam temple 
—Adi Kumbheswara and Mangalambika. I lifted bodily for 
this purpose the ideas to be found in the works of Tayumanavar, 
Pattinattuppillaiyar and others. ‘“‘Infatuated with pretty women, 
O Lord, my life I have all mis-spent!” I wrote; as also, “What 
boots it to dance attendance upon the great and keep before them 
incense kindled at the muse’s flame?” Being able to recapture the 
tone and the sentiment of older poets, turned my head a little. 


I felt sure Father would pat me on the back for my achieve- 
ment, and regaled him one day witha fewchoice specimens. “Don’t 
make an ass of yourself, and waste your time writing such stuff,” 
he said. 

“Why, what could be wrong in my writing in the same manner 
as others before me?’ I asked. 


“What they lived through and knew from experience they 
drew upon when they wrote. Aren’t you a bit too young to claim 
to have been ensnared by women and all that?” 


I put down Father’s objection as perverse. Was there a law that 
one should compose poems only about what one has experienced 
in life? Others said they had first been infatuated with beauty, 
outgrown that infatuation later and found enlightenment. My 
mind was steeped in their poetry; and so it seemed quite the proper 
thing to do, touch up their ideas a little here and there to make them 
sound different, and reproduce the diction and the movement in 
the best way I could. 
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I could not realize that it was silly to speak about the pangs 
or the foolishness of passion at an age when one could have no 
idea of love at all. I made no effort when I wrote to think up 
something original and put it in verse form. I found my own 
work quite pretty, and found pleasure in repeating it to myself 
at all hours. It kept me both happy and proud. 


Father had carefully assessed the educational progress I made 
from day to day. It was easy to see that I came to occupy his 
thoughts more and more as the days passed. He had been so far 
exerting himself only to give me a good education. Now he cast 
about for a way to get me married too. Child marriage was the 
order of the day. A man would lose face if his children didn’t 
get married by a certain age. 


I was going thirteen when Father started to worry. In those 
days it was mostly the boy’s parents that had to take the initiative 
and go in search of a suitable bride, and not the other way about. 


It was again the boy’s parents who had to foot the bill at a 
wedding, for the greater part. Formerly, when Father felt en- 
couraged by the support people at Kunnam extended to him, the 
thought was uppermost in his mind that he should first clear the 
family debts with whatever he was able to save. Now he changed 
his mind. ‘Debts could be paid even by disposing of our lands. 
But marriage cannot wait. Whatever I get I should hereafter ear- 
mark for that,” he decided. He set about in right earnest searching 
for a suitable bride for me. 


A gentleman of the name of Ramaiyangar, who belonged to 
Kalattoor in Perumpuliyoor Taluk, used often to visit Kunnam. 
Father got acquainted with him, and the two became friends. He 
noted how Father was worried over my marriage. “Do come 
to Kalattoor, please. You will obtain there all the facilities you 
need for the wedding. There will be an end to all your worries 
too about money,” he said. 


Ramaiyangar sent a carriage for our journey within a few days 
of his return to his place. He was a wealthy man; and his house 
was a big two storeyed building. When we reached Kalattoor, 
he placed a part of that house at our disposal. We found 
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everything fixed to enable us to live there in the utmost comfort; 
and all our wants supplied in full. 


Ramaiyangar and his friends selected an auspicious day for 
Father to start giving his Ramayana discourses. These lasted 
from eight to eleven each night, and the response was quite 
encouraging. 


Father introduced a number of illustrative quotations in his 
discourses. These included the works of other composers, poems 
in Tamil and apt verses from the Sanskrit original. When the time 
came to use any of these, he would prompt me. I'd take the cue 
and sing the desired piece at once. I noted the favourable reaction 
to this among the audience. The appreciation they showed of my 
voice and the manner of my singing made itself felt when my turn 
came again. I’d just let myself go. 


It is perhaps a weakness to value praise and appreciation 
Sincerely given far more than payment made in money or kind. 
Such weakness is shared by all men. It is no wonder therefore 
that, in the days of my youth, I too set much store by the admira- 
tion I aroused in people by my singing. 


Rama’s coronation at Ayodhya, marking the completion of 
the series of discourses, was celebrated on a grand scale at Kalat- 
toor. Ramaiyangar and others collected and presented a sum of 
one hundred pagodas (three-hundred-and-fifty-rupees) which was 
five times as much as we had been usually presented tillthen. The 
Pooling of the musical talents of three people—Father, Uncle and 
myself—had as much to do with the size of the purse as the occasion 
for which the series had been programmed, namely, my marriage. 
One hundred and fifty rupees went for expenses, and the balance of 
two hundred was deposited with Ramaiyangar himself to be drawn 
at the time of the wedding. 


When the Ramayana discourses concluded, the people there 
wanted Father to take up Nandanar Charitram next. That work 
had reached every nook and corner of Tamil Nadu at that time. 
Every one knew that, since the author, Gopala Krishna Bharatiyar, 
was a good friend of Father’s, that opera was Father’s speciality. 
He would render each song faithfully, just as the great composer 
himself had set it to music. ne 
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Father complied with that request. Being himself an ardent 
devotee of Siva, he did full justice to the exalted devotion that is 
the main theme of the story. 


Among his audience there was now one who belonged to Mara- 
vanattam, a village that lies to the north of Kalattoor. He was a 
man of great wealth, and was particularly noted for his piety and 
devotion. The symbols associated with Siva worship—the sacred 
ashes smeared on the body and the strings of Rudraksha beads worn 
like jewels—he was never to be seen at any time without these. 
His heart was also ever filled with pity and compassion for the poor, 
He had an altogether impressive personality, with a very fair 
complexion. His name was Chidambara Udaiyar. 


The theme being so congenial, this gentleman was eager to 
attend this series, and did not miss a single day’s discourse. As 
Father went on with his narration, Chidambara Udaiyar could not 
keep back his tears. He could be seen there, transfigured with 
emotion, hair standing on end, and completely identified in spirit 
with the hero, Nandanar, who, having heard of the greatness and 
sanctity of Chidambaram, yearned day and night to visit-the holy 
city. Like Nandanar too, he kept repeating the name of that place. 
Tillai (Chidambaram) at all hours. 


11. Marriage 


Mother and I stayed at Kalattoor. I continued studying Tamil 
poetry as usual, regretting all the while my inability to secure the 
services of a good and proper guide. Father toured the country- 
side, wherever we had relatives, seeking a bride for me. 


After searching far and wide, he came upon a likely party for 
our alliance at Maalaapuram, close to our own village. One Gana- 
pati Aiyar of that village belonged to a family closely related to 
ours fora long time, and he had a daughter named Madhuraambika. 
Her horoscope agreed with mine, the marriage was settled, and 
the fact intimated to us. 


The conditions included payment of two hundred rupees to- 
wards wedding expenses, thirty-five rupees for the bridal dress, 
and a hundred and fifty rupees for jewels—all of which Father 
agreed to pay to Ganapati Aiyar. Taking into account the ex- 
penses connected with the bride’s entry into our house after the 
wedding, and the cash we had on hand, we found we needed another 
hundred-and-fifty to see through the whole celebration without 
pinching. 


Father went therefore to Maravanattam, met Chidambara 
Udaiyar and told him about our need. He rejoiced to hear that 
my wedding had been settled, and said, ““Why should you, of all 
persons, worry about anything? Lord Nataraja has blessed you 
In full with His divine grace. What is there on earth that you 
cannot obtain?’ ‘ 


So saying, he made Father go with him to his lime-grove hard 
by, opened the bag he kept tucked into his waist-cloth, took out 
one hundred rupees and gave the amount to him. “Take this, 
please, for the present. Ishall give you fifty more at the time of the 
wedding.” He then added, “‘If there is need for more, there is 
plenty more where this comes from’’. 
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Father received the money, and requested Udaiyar to honour 
him by attending the wedding without fail. “I shall certainly 
attend,” he replied. “I have to keep the anniversary of my father’s 
death. I shall set out after it is over; and when I come I shall bring 
money with me. Don’t worry! Everything will be all right’, and 
he bade him good-bye. 


Father took Mother and me to Uttamadanapuram from Kalat- 
toor. Preparations for the wedding were afoot at Maalaapuram. 
Those were days when travel did not have the speed of the railway 
trains and buses of today. Relatives kept coming from far and 
near for a whole month before the wedding-day. The preparations 
went on slowly, and every one present would be engaged in these 
for well over a month. 


I was going fourteen at the time; and the bride was eight. 
Rarely did the bridegroom meet the prospective bride before the 
wedding day in those days. i knew the bride by sight, it is true, 
but had not met her or talked to her. Both of us looked upon the 
function as good fun, and nothing more. Those who derived greater 
fun and entertainment out of it were surely the wedding-guests who 
played pranks, made us do things just to please them, and 
laughed. 


I was married on the sixteenth of June, 1868. That night 
Chidambara Udaiyar arrived from Maravanattam, covering the 
whole distance on horseback. He would have come the previous 
day, but for the ceremony he had had to perform. So he had 
started in the morning of the wedding-day, and reached Maala- 
puram the same night. 


Within a moment, he met Father and placed in his hands the 
sum of fifty rupees as promised. The gift was timely, and Father 
assured him how grateful he was for such welcome assistance. 


When Chidambara Udaiyar alighted from his horse in front 
of that house, every one present was impressed by his presence, 
and rightly concluded he must be a man of wealth and status. 
The money jingled as it changed hands, and filled by-standers with 
astonishment. Only then did people infer that Father was a man 
with plenty of influence in the right quarters. 
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The wedding extended over four days, and on the evening 
of the fifth day the bride set foot in our house, the event being cele- 
brated with even greater pomp and splendour than the wedding. 
Our fellow-villagers were happy to note that we had not suffered. 
but rather gained, by leaving our village and going to seek our 
fortune elsewhere. 


I could not perceive any change in myself as a result of my 
ceasing to be a bachelor and becoming a married man. There 
seemed very little to be gained from all this travel, this endless getting 
and spending, and the details associated with the wedding 
function. 


The only business in which I was interested was—the study of 
Tamil literature. It was all the wealth I hankered after; it was the 
bread of life to satisfy my knowledge-hunger. The closer I got 
to it, I was convinced, the greater would be my zest for life, my 
sense of achievement, and the satisfaction of profit derived from a 
life well-lived. It was so when my life began; it was so when | 
was a man; and it is so now when I have grown old. That attitude 
of mind has never changed. 


While we were at Kalattoor, we got a greater quantity of mil- 
lets than of rice. We used to exchange the millets for more rice. 


One day I happened to notice something unfamiliar on Mother’s 
leaf as she ate. I found it was millets prepared for food. Seeing 
that rice was a bit rare and scarce in that area, she had served. rice 
to Father and to me, and confined herself to a diet of millets. 
She had been doing this, it seems, for some time. 


“Why do you do like this, Mother?’’ I asked her. 


“Millets, you know, are good for health. I decided it would 
be meaningless therefore to exchange them for rice, and forgo 
the benefit.” 


“Tf that is so, why do you keep serving rice to us?” 


Mother was non-plussed. She then complied with my re- 
quest, and began to take rice as we did. 


As Deepavali drew near-it was the month of Aippasi—we 
went to Uttamadanapuram for the festival, the first one following 
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marriage being always considered to be of prime importance. My 
father-in-law had sent us an invitation; and we celebrated Deepa- 
vali duly at Maalaapuram. Withit was combined the function 
usually known as the Sixth Month, denoting the completion of 
half a year after the wedding. 


Clothes with a gold-thread border, worth seven rupees, for 
Deepavali, and a cash-gift of fourteen rupees for the Sixth Month 
—these were the presents I received that day. 


As I was already wearing bracelets of silver, they now, in 
accordance with Mother’s wishes, ordered a silver chain also for 
me to wear. 


Father lay ill with fever after Deepavali was over. So for six ~ 
whole months we remained at Uttamadanapuram. 


12. Hopes and Fears 


We had occasion to go to Kumbakonam one day on business. 
Father took me to the house of a lawyer of the name of Venkata 
Rao, who was his friend. In answer to the enquiries he made 
about me, Father said, ““He is studying Tamil literature now on 
his own, and is also picking up some music. He is in need of a 
proper guide. We hear that Tyagaraja Chettiar of this place is 
an eminent scholar; and so he wishes to become his pupil'if he 
could.’’ Father then made me recite a few verses I had composed. 


Venkata Rao said, “This poetry business is all quite interest- 
ing. But what is the good of practising such stuff in these days? 
It is only waste of effort. Lethimdrop this for good, and take to 
English instead. I shall contribute my mite, and persuade my 
friends to do like me. In a few years you will see what excellent 
prospects he has.” 


His words disappointed me; and I was inno mood to make 
allowances for his good intentions. On the other hand, I strongly 
resented his advice to me to learn English, when I had come all 
the way on purpose to get him to recommend me to Tyagaraja 
Chettiar. I’d have nothing to do with English or the prospects 
it would open out to me. So ran my thoughts in the bitterness 
of my failure. 


Father continued, ‘‘He has already tried his best to learn the 
English language, as also Telugu. But his mind balks and shies 
at both. He has a bias only towards Tamil and nothing else; 
and I have given up as useless all attempts to divert him from that 
course.” We then took leave of Venkata Rao and returned to 
Uttamadanapuram. 


In due course we got back to Kunnam; and Father resumed 
his musical discourses. I grew listless, and found the taste of 
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the books I had read already insipid with endless repetition. 
There was nothing I could do to cut myself off from my moorings. 


Just then it so happened we had one day a visitor. He 
belonged to Arumbaavoor in Perumpuliyoor Taluk, and was a man 
of immense wealth and standing. He was on his way to Ariyilur, 
when he stopped at Kunnam and stayed with us as our guest. 
He was a good scholar and, what is more to the purpose, an inti- 
mate friend of Sri Minakshisundaram Pillai. 


As he chatted with me, he realized the love I bore for the Tamil 
language and literature. He spoke at length about Sri Pillai as 
someone quite unique. ‘‘Why do you keep your boy, who has 
such a thirst for knowledge, confined to this out-of-the-way place? 
he said to Father. ‘“‘If you take him to Sri Pillai and leave him in 
his hands, he will make his mark in no time. Left here, he 
would as surely eat his heart out and soon become good for 
nothing. Well, I don’t like the boy being kept here a minute 
longer than could be helped. That’s all I can say,” he concluded. 


“Supposing I take the boy to Sri Pillai’, Father asked, “how 
could we count on his agreeing to teach him?” 


“Don’t doubt it!” our friend assured us. “You have no 
idea of the number of pupils whom he is teaching, and the number 
that have risen to eminence as a result of having studied under him. 
There is nothing he likes so much in life as teaching. Just at present 
he is at Nagapattinam, engaged in his ‘Arangetram’ (first public 
recital) of the ‘Purana’ he has composed in honour of that town. 
I had the privilege of spending a month with him there. You 
can always find him in the company of the pupils he teaches, for, 
teaching is the one thing he never tires of.” 


“Granting that what you say is true, how can I find it in my 
heart to send the boy there all by himself? Should I not first 
secure the means also for his food and other expenses for the 
duration of his stay there? We have just had to spenda big amount 
on his marriage. How can I afford to spend any more money 
now, situated as | am?” Thus spoke Father. 


Our friend heard him out. “I have told you my mind. It is 
for you to come toa decision. I can’t see any one else who has the 
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same capacity as Sri Pillai to give the boy the guidance he needs. 
That is alli’? With these words he got up, and was soon on his way 
to Ariyilur. 


We continued to get similar reports from several others too 
about Sri Pillai, an d his pre-eminence as scholar, as teacher and as 
a large-hearted gentleman. My mind got fixed on him, to the 
exclusion of every other thought. Would God ever youchsafe 
me my prayer? 


One morning I was on the verge of despair. I had in my 
hands a book—Tiruvilaiyadal puranam, which [ had taken up to 
read. It was a time-honoured custom to get a small boy to 
insert a string into a sacred book, like the Ramayana or Tiruvilai- 
yadal, at random, and then to use the verses at the foot of the page 
that opened to our view to read our fortune. If the purport was 
favourable, it boded well for the future; otherwise, no. 


It struck me I too could try this course, and see if it would serve 
to assuage my grief. A small boy obliged me by inserting a string 
into the book, and I opened it quite slowly at the page indicated. 
The chapter dealt with God expounding the meaning of the Scrip- 
ture. Some sages who had not been able to make out the sense 
of the Vedas came to Madurai, and performed penance there to 
propitiate the Divine Teacher of Teachers, Dakshinamoorthi 
and were enlightened by Him. Such was the episode before me. 
The verses described how beautiful was the Form assumed by Dak- 
Shinamoorthi when He appeared before the sages. 


Torn between fear and hope, I had looked at the page. I had 
been quite anxious that the last verse on it should somehow happen 
to be of the right sort. My heart almost missed a beat when I 
came to it at last. 


That stanza thrilled and stirred me to the roots of my being. 
Tears welled up in my eyes. I stood transfixed with emotion, 
for my prayer seemed to have been granted to me. 


All I had asked for was a teacher; and there in that stanza 
stood revealed in visible Form the great Omniscient God Himself 
as the Divine Teacher, Dakshinamoorthi. What more could I 
aspire for? Hope dawned again with the conviction that God 
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would never forsake me. . God Minakshisundara of Madurai had 
taught the sages the wisdom they sought for. What was there 
now to prevent my getting a teacher too who had the same name, 
Minakshisundaram? 


I was further heartened by the fact that it was in the Form of 
Minakshisundara that God was worshipped in our own home by 
Father with such steadfast devotion. Father rejoiced greatly when 
I told him of the excellent omen J had thus been favoured with. 


Our problems stared us in the face. How could I go to that 
great Teacher, how find the money for the years of study under him, 
and how could I stay alone there, separated from my parents? 
All the same, the stanza that had turned up by divine will was in 
my favour; and it made us await with confidence what the future 
would bringus. A sort of instinct within us buoyed up our hopes. 


Our landlord at Kunnam, Ramaiyangar by name, understood 
the yearning in my heart, and extended his full sympathy to me. 
One day he suggested to Father that he should entrust me to 
Chinnappannai Vriddhachala Reddiar of Senganam, and assured 
him that he would agree to teach me without fail. 


- “T don’t know who he is, this Vriddhachala Reddiar’’, said 
Father. 
“He lives at Senganam; he is a very rich man noted for his 


philanthropy. He is also an eminent scholar who can teach both 
grammar and literature equally well.” 


“What arrangements could we make there for our food and 
other needs? 


*‘When you go there, you should take your family with you. 
He will himself make every arrangement that.is necessary. J shall 
take you there and introduce you to him myself, for he is an old 
friend,’ said Ramaiyangar; and then went on expatiating upon 
that gentleman’s excellent qualities of head and heart. 


We left Mother at Kunnam, and went to Senganam with 
Ramaiyangar. 


“This boy is bent on studying Tamil, and is not interested in 
anything else. He may be taught all the great classics. Moreover, 
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his family also may be cared for, for the duration of his studies,” 
said Ramaiyangar. Reddiar agreed to do so. 


**Can you tell me what books you have studied so far?” Reddiar 
asked me. I gave him a list of the books, and also the name of 
the teacher who had taught each one of them. 


“It is true, sir, I have gone through all these works. But 
I can’t say I have clearly grasped them from end to end. It is up 
to you, Sir, to make my knowledge thorough”’, I added. 


He smiled and said ‘Yes’. 


“As you have studied the commentary on Nannool quite 
thoroughly, there is no need to take you over grammar and usage 
relating to letters and words. You know such things well. The 
next step would be to teach you prosody, the rules and laws relating 
to the art of poetry. We shall first take up Yapparungalakkarikai, 
the standard work on prosody. We shall think of other things 
afterwards.’ Hethen turned to Father, and asked him to come and 


settle there with his family. 


Our joy knew no bounds. We took leave of Reddiar, returned 
to Kunnam, and then set out for Senganam again on an auspicious 
day, taking Mother with us. After a fairly long break, I now 
could resume my studies, which made me quite happy. 


I had been totally ignorant of prosody till then, and so it would 
have been an up-hill task for Reddiar to teach it to me. But he 
was a past master of the art of teaching; and his knowledge matched 
my own eager love of the subject; and so I came to have a clear 
grasp of it quite soon. 


It was in December 1869 that my studies at Senganam 
commenced. My teacher would wake me up at four in the morn- 
ing,and make me recite the twenty stanzas known as Tiruvembavai, 
a part of Tiruvaachakam. He would then give a resume of the 
lessons for the previous day, and question me closely on them. 
Such questions were of great benefit to me; he knew from experience 
that continuing a lesson was of little use unless he could judge how 
much of the ground already covered had been clearly understood. 
Teaching becomes effective, and knowledge gets confirmed, only 
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when the mind is led to dwell on the subject again and again by 
repeated questioning. 


Even while he was teaching me, he used to speak about the 
scholars whom he knew. He used to say that he had met Tyagaraja 
Chettiar, who was Tamil Pandit in the College at Kumbakonam, 
and that he was a great authority on grammar. He used to speak 
of Sri Minakshisundaram Pillai also fairly often and point out the 
beauties in the laudatory verses he had appended to editions of 
Tirukkural and other works. 


“T haven’t had the honour of meeting him yet”? he would say, 
“but I have known him for long by reputation. He is said to be 
an inspired poet from whom verses ‘low like a mountain torrent. 
He is always surrounded by a host of disciples, and there is no 
literary work which he does not know. Iam in doubt about the 
meaning of certain passages, both in poetry and in the commenta- 
ries on it, and have long wanted to go to him to have them cleared; 
but I wonder when I am going to have the opportunity”. He 
would, as he told me these things, show me also the palm leaves 
. in which he had jotted down those points which had proved difficult 
to him. 


Not content with merely hearing what others usually said 
about Sri Pillai, I would also ask them for further deatils about 
him. I had already told Reddiar about my wish to become 
a pupil under him, and also about my experience on the day I had 
used Tiruvilaiyaadal-puranam as an oracle. We often went on 
talking endlessly about Sri Pillai’s remarkable gifts. 


Reddiar would conclude whatever he said with an exhortation 
On these lines. “Yes, it is only by going to him that you can 
study a number of other great works; and he is certainly the most 
competent teacher you can get to give you complete satisfaction 
by his teaching. We here are like springs on a plateau, storing 
a little rainwater. He is, on the other hand, a mighty perennial 
river like the Cauvery. It is but proper that you should go to 
him.” 


Such words confirmed in my heart the desire planted there 
already by the advice given by so many others. Not content with 
speaking to me about this, Reddiar also took Father into his 
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confidence. ‘‘Don’t, please, for a moment suppose that I say 
this because I do not want you on my hands any longer. [ can 
afford to support you all for any number of years with the means 
God has placed at my disposal. It is I that really stand to gain 
by your son studying under me, since I derive both pleasure and 
satisfaction by teaching him and discussing with him matters of 
purely literary interest. I can continue like this for ever, since 
I have reached the fag end of my life, and have few other interests 
left; whereas your son has a whole life-time of achievement awaiting 
him. The best thing would be for you to take him to Sri Pillai 
and leave him in his charge. I have done my best to teach him 
what I know; and it is high time he was taken to the right place 
for further progress in his studies. 1 shall certainly find the parting 
quite painful; but it would be selfish on my part to detain him here 
any longer for my own benefit, and block his advancement even 
fora minute hereafter. It would bea sin, a crime, to attempt that.” 
He went on stressing this opinion of his at every opportunity. 


““Wherever I go,” Father told him in reply, “I find people 
unanimous in their views regarding the boy’s future. It seems 
to be God’s will also. I cannot afford to be indifferent to that ~ 
any more.” 


He thus decided to take me to that great teacher without 
delay, and made ready to leave Senganam with Reddiar’s permission. 


13. I Meet My Master 


Our stay at Senganam extended from December 1869 to 
March 1871. We heard there that Maha Vidwan Minakshi- 
sundaram Pillai had concluded the ‘Arangetram’ of his Puranam 
at Nagapattinam and returned to Mayuram. 


Daily I grew more excited at the thought that I was going to 
study under that prince among scholars some day soon. I went 
back in my mind over all the things I had heard about him from 
time to time. and dwelt on whatever details had been given to me 
by people from the beginning—from my teacher, Swaminathaiyar 
of Uttamadanapuram, up to Vriddhachala Reddiar of Senganam. 
I thus formed in me my own image of the great man; so noble in 
character, such a paragon among poets, and the most brilliant 
teacher one could imagine. I pictured myself sitting at his feet, 
and learning classic after classic, as he went on teaching me with a 
special kind of affection. He even figured in my dream! 


We took leave of Vriddhachala Reddiar and others and came 
to Ariyilur. I went at once to the house of my first teacher, 
Satakopa Aiyangar, to report to him the good fortune that I had 
now in prospect and obtain his blessings. He was not there at the 
time; but as I had always made myself at home in that house, 
I picked up without hesitation a new book that caught my eye 
there. 


It so happened it was Sri Pillai’s latest work—the Puranas 
on the sanctity of places in and around Nagapattinam. I who had 
heard so much about his poetic genius had not set eyes till then 
on any of his writings. The book coming into my hands at that 
particular moment was in my eyes more than a mere coincidence. 
It presaged good luck. I dipped into the book turning the leaves 
rapidly and reading a bit here and a bit there. As I had only just 
then completed a close and careful study of Tamil prosody, I was 
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at once captivated by the form and technique of every verse I read, 
the verse patterns, the easy-flowing rhymes, the alliteration and, 
above all, the melodious movement of the lines. My heart leapt 
with joy as I thought again and again of the good fortune that 
awaited me of having for my teacher the author of that and many 
other beautiful works of poetry. 


““When did you arrive, Venkataram?” said Satakopa Aiyangar 
as he entered and saw me absorbed in my find. I fell prostrate 
before him in the traditional manner, and sought his blessings. 
I then told him how I was planning to go to Sri Pillai for further 
studies. 


“Oh, that’s the best thing you can do!” he said. ‘‘As scholar 
and as poet, he hasnoequal. And he has such nobility of character 
too. Becoming his pupil is a matter of exceptional good luck. 
It is up to you to conduct yourself well and make the most of your 
opportunity. Take it from me, the minute you made up your 
mind to go to him marks the dawn of better days for you. God 
grant that you succeed in all your efforts, and become distinguished 
in your day”. 


assured him humbly that all the good that the future had in 
store was the fruit of his first instilling into me a taste for the best 
in Tamil literature. 


Friends at Ariyilur insisted on our staying with them for ten 
days. We then reached Uttamadanapuram, planning to go straight 
to Mayuram from there. It was to be my first parting from my 
parents; and they felt sad as the day drew near. 


Mother lamented her lot. “I can’t bear to live away from 
my boy. Who would feed him there at the proper hours, caring 
for his likes and dislikes? He can’t even take an oil bath without 
assistance,” she said. 


Father could only blame his stars. “Till now,” he said, 
“we went and settled wherever there were facilities for his education, 
and also for earning our livelihood. Going to live at Mayuram 
is out of the question. Towns-folk will not extend their support 
to us in the same way as people in the countryside. All those 
who live in villages round about Ariyilur know me well and have 
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great affection for me. Could we say as much about any one at 
Mayuram? I wonder if I could after all really arrange for the boy’s 
board and lodging in that place. And then, where am I to go 
for the means to pay for these?” 


Father fully believed that God has the ultimate disposal of 
all things, and that prayer and worship would solve problems as 
no mere human ingenuity can. He therefore got me initiated into 
certain ‘mantras’ by a competent guru. 


We had made all arrangements for the trip to Mayuram, except 
for the money needed for it! At the last moment, a friend of Father’s, 
who came to know of the situation, gave him as a loan, the sum of” 
twentyfive rupees. It seemed at the time a small fortune in itself, 
and served as the very basis of my educational career. I took leave 
of my relatives and friends in and around Uttamadanapuram and 
started for Mayuram. 


Allthree ofus set out from our village. Father dropped Mother 
at Suryamoolai as she was expecting a child, and came with me 
to Mayuram. We put up at the house of Uncle’s father-in-law 
in Mahadana Street. My aunt had also come there at the time. 


Father looked more and more careworn with every passing 
minute. I, on the other hand, could not contain myself for joy. 
I forgot everything in the excitement caused by the great good 
fortune that awaited me, the good fortune I had been longing for 
these many months and years. 


I knew, for example, that Gopalakrishna Bharatiyar was 
then residing in Mayuram. Had it been another time, I’d have 
rushed to his place to pay him my respects; from there I’d have 
gone on to the beautiful Siva temple to offer my prayers, and later 
regaled myself with the sights of Mayuram and its environs. 
But now I had neither eye nor ear for anything else; all my 
thoughts were directed solely to what had drawn me there like 
a magnet. 


I neither looked before, at what I had endured, nor after, at 
what I was going to do to face the new situation. The living pre- 
sent satisfied me completely, the thought that I was that day going 
to find refuge in thethallowed presence of a teacher of unequalled 
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genius, and there treat myself to a banquet of literary beauty- 
a repast such as the gods themselves might envy. 


The minutes dragged. I was looking forward with impatience 
to the moment when I could go and stand before Sri Pillai, to 
gaze upon him to my heart’s content, listen to what he would be 
pleased to say and enroll myself as his pupil. 


We had reached Mayuram early in the morning. Father at 
once got through his ablutions, and sat at his daily routine of de- 
votions. In Mother’s absence I used to take her place, so that 
day too I attended to his needs, handing him the things he needed 
for worship. I have little doubt that he would have added special 
prayers during those blessed hours, melting with concern as he was 
Over me and my future. 


Father rested fora while after dinner. It was three in the after- 
noon when we went to meet Sri Pillai. We had to pass the temple 
of Sree Maayuranatha on our way; we did not fail to enter it and 
pay due obeisance there. 


There is a branch mutt close to the temple, belonging to the 
see or monastery of Tiruvaavaduturai; and Sri Pillai lived in the 
house next to it on the western side. Two men were there in the 
first set of apartments. 


“Where can we find Maha Vidwan Sri Pillai?’ Father asked 
One of them. 


! “There is some work going on in the garden at the back of 
this house, and Sri Pillai is there, supervising it”, was the answer. 


A third person came in, who happened to be Sri Pillai’s cook 
and attendant. Father sent word by him that we were waiting to 
meet his master. As soon as he received the message, Sri Pillai 
came to meet us where we were. 


The first sight I had of the great Poet, was itself most 
impressive. He had a slow, swinging gait, like an elephant’s. One 
would have supposed from the commanding stature, the incipient 
paunch, the long arms that reached down to the knees, the broad 
forehead, the vestige of a tuft at the back of the head, and the 
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clothes he wore of spotless white—one would have supposed from 
all these that he should have been born with a silver spoon in 
his mouth. 


There was, however, no trace of the glow or flush of pros- 
perity on his face. There was only a stiliness there as profound 
as on the vast expanse of the ocean in a calm. 


His looks did not pierce or penetrate; nor did they reveal non- 
chalance either. They were full of tenderness towards the objects 
before them, and a slow sweeping affection. 


There was a certain serenity in his movements, as also a feeble- 
ness caused by the wounds received in the battle of life, the wounds 
that had healed, leaving resignation behind. One could associate 
with such a person neither excitement nor weariness, neither any 
great zest for life nor indolence. 


A jewel adorned his chest, made of Rudhraksha, the bead 
symbolical of the sanctity of Siva worship. 


I stood up like a devotee who had put in long years of prayer 
and penance expecting the god whom he had worshipped to appear 
before him; and he moved towards me like that same god who was 
coming to bless that devotee with his presence. 


My eyes were riveted on his face; and the ecstacy of delight 
in my heart sent tears of joy surging into my eyes. His figure was 
blurred to my view; and it was all I could do to keep looking 
Only at that face; ignoring everything else around me. 


The first thing he did on coming to us was to ask us to resume 
Our seats; and I noted in his tone an extraordinary sweetness and 
serenity seldom found in other men. He also took his seat, and 
asked Father, “May I know who you are, and what has brought 
you here?”? The words were tender and full of loving-kindness. 


“We belong to Uttamadanapuram near Papanasam. Our 
Only object in coming here is to meet you. This boy is my son. 
He has been studying Tamil literature under some teachers, and 
has also had some training in music. He has long wanted to study 
only Tamil, and study-it only under you, and has no thought or 
care for anything else. This idea has got so fixed in his mind that 
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the only thing I can do is to entrust him to you with all due 
submission.’ Father said. 


“May I know your name?” 


“They call me Venkatasubban. The boy is named 
Venkataraman.” 


“OQ, Venkatasubban is a good name! It is the popular version 
of Venkatasubrahmanyan; and is evidence to prove that it is God 
Muruga who is enshrined on top of the Tirupati Hill.” 


I was surprised as much by the gentleness of his voice as 
by the way great truths were given out in the most casual 
conversation. 


Next he turned to me andsaid, ‘“‘Tell me, please, the works 
you have studied so far, and the teachers under whom you have 
studied them”. I slowly gave a list of whatever I had studied till 
then under my former teachers, starting from Satakopa Aiyangar, 
and concluding with my study of prosody under Vriddhachala 


Reddiar. 


He then turned to Father and asked, ““What stage has he 
now reached in his study of music?” I noticed his use of the word 
‘isai’, which is pure Tamil for music, instead of the more popular 
word ‘Sangeetham’, normally used. 


Father replied that he had taught me music, and added that he 
himself had had a regular course in music, under the traditional 
Gurukulavaasa system, at the feet of Ghanam Krishnaiyar. 


“Do you happen to know Gopalakrishna Bharatiyar of this 
town?” Mr. Pillai asked next. ‘Yes, by all means,’? Father 
answered. “He too studied for a time under Ghanam Krishnaiyar.” 


After posting himself with this much information about us, 
Sri Pillai asked me to recite a piece from Naidadam. 


How could I, a novice who had scraped together just a 
modicum of knowledge in the backwoods, recite a poem in the 
presence of one of the greatest poets of alltime? I could not 
muster the courage; my tongue clove to the roof of my. mouth; 
my heart sank; I trembled and sweated all over. 
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After two or three minutes of such fright and trepidation, 
I somehow managed to give out the invocation in raga Kalyani. 
“One more piece,’ said Sri Pillai. I recited the laudatory verse 
from the same Naidadam, setting it to raga Saveri. He then asked 
me to repeat the two stanzas, and give their meaning. As I started 
on this new effort, my tongue refused to function. 


“Go on!”’ he said encouragingly, and I got to the end of the 
task he had assigned. 


“Ts it likely you know Nigandu?” 


“Yes, Sir, all the twelve parts’. 


He then indicated a few poems from that compendium for 
me to recite, and when I did so, said, “Itis without question quite 
helpful to know Nigandu by heart. It is nowa lost art, and 
nobody cares to take my advice.” 


Father chose this moment to say, “‘I am handing the boy over 
to you, sir. When can he start taking lessons, please?” 


Sri Pillai was silent for a while, pondering over something. 
“©, what can I do if he refuses to take me?” Such was the fear in 
my heart. Then, slowly he said: 


“Many keep coming here to pursue their studies, are quite 
meek and obedient in their ways, are studious too for a spell, and 
just when they start acquiring the right kind of taste for literature, 
go away altogether. Some go away even without asking permis- 
sion, some say they will be coming back after a short visit home, 
and some only pretend to’study. When they leave, they go about 
proclaiming they have been good pupils under me: Such broken 
and incomplete studies will be of no benefit to them. Having seen 
such specimens in plenty, I have become tired of the type. So, 
if any one:comes and says he wants to study under me, I have to 
think twice before agreeing to take him.” 


All this talk reflected the gentleness and tenderness of his 
nature. But I could not guage what he had at the back of his mind. 
When‘he gave instances of several students who‘had left him after 
a-very short stay, I began to wonder why he was mentioning all 
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that to me. ‘Does he really think I too would be like that? If he 
has no intention of teaching me, his tone would not then be so 


affectionate and kind. What exactly is he driving at?” 


. Father, however, could not be disheartened so easily, and he 
started to ensure him that I wouldn’t be like them at all. ““My 
boy has no other interest in life except the study of literature. He 
will stay with you as long as you want him to, and will not go away 
without taking due permission. I give you my solemn word for 
it. Every teacher who has taught him till now has only stressed 
the need for my taking him to you; and he has been aspiring for 
this privilege over long, long years. He was actually pining for 
it so badly that I lost no time taking him here. It is for you to 
accept him and assume full responsibility; I surrender all my rights 
in him to you from this very minute.” 


He was too overcome with emotion to add a word more. I 
too pleaded and entreated, saying I knew not what. I stuttered 
as I spoke, my eyes grew dim, and I looked quite crestfallen. 


Those present there noted Father’s urgency as he made the 
Tequest and my own obvious earnestness. They put in a word for 
us. “We feel sure the boy would prove a diligent student; so we 
add our request to theirs that you should now take him as your 
pupil’, they said. 


Light dawned on the Poet’s feature; and I gathered from that, 
that he had finally made up his mind, and’ that the decision 
promised to be in my favour. 


“Have you any relatives in this town?” he asked. “Surely 
you would have made some arrangement for his food.” 


“We dohave friends and relatives here, but they are not 
people of means; and it won’t do to give them trouble. We shall 
be grateful if you yourself make an arrangement of some sort 
or other.” Father said so because of the numerous reports that 
had reached him that Sri Pillai did not only teach people, but fed 
them too at his own cost while he was teaching them. 


“T really regret my inability to do anything in this instance,” 
he answered. ‘When I stay at Tiruvaavaduturai and Pattees- 
waram I can easily make proper arrangements for his board. If 
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he happened to belong to my community, the question wouldn’t 
arise at all, for he could have his meals with me. But in this town 
I don’t have facilities of any kind.” 


“Then let it not stand in the way of his studies. I shall by 
some means or other manage to remit whatever is needed for his 
upkeep. Please do take charge of the boy,” said Father. 


““Well, we shall choose an auspicious day and make a start.” 
That assurance put me in the seventh heaven after all the prayers 
I had offered and the uncertainty I had been through. As it was 
nightfall by this time, we took leave and returned to our lodgings, 
promising to return in the morning. 


What a big load had suddenly been taken off our minds! All 
the way back Father kept asking me, “Will you be quite careful? 
Will you look after your health properly? Will you write to us regu- 
larly? Will you try not to be home-sick?’’ Questions such as these 
proved what a wrench it would prove for him to part from me. 


14. I begin My Studies 


I was too excited to have a wink of sleep that night. I felt 
proud and happy that I had at long last joined the group of the 
Poet’s pupils. We offered worship that night to Sree Maayura- 
natha and Sree Abhayaambika atthe temple. I felt so elated that I 
lay in bed, picturing scene after scene of different kinds through- 
out the night. A persistent joy throbbed in my heart, assuring 
me that my bad days were over and gone. 


Father too spent an equally restless night. The approaching 
separation from me weighed heavily upon him, and kept every 


other thought off his mind. 


“Sama!’’ he called, at the first streak of dawn. “I had a 
dream last night. An aged couple, man and wife, placed in my 
hands vibhooti and kumkumam of great sanctity saying, ‘Give 
these to your boy, and cease to worry about him’; then they left. 
J have been full of confidence from that moment, and I believe that 
nothing but the best awaits you in future. So you need have no 
worry from now on.” 


I did not feel worried at all about anything in that frame of 
mind. I knew full well that he was only consoling himself under 
the pretext of consoling me! 


It was soon morning; and we went to Sri Pillai’s house, after 
finishing our morning observances. We found him in conversation 
with certain distinguished visitors in the front block of the building. 
“Come on, please, take your seats,”’ he said to us with a smile. 


The tone he had used while talking to us the previous day had 
indicated that he was then addressing strangers. Today, even 
while the words of welcome were intended for Father, his eyes 
kept running over me; and the tone was one of endearment and 
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affection. It seemed that, in between, we had ceased to be strangers 
in his eyes and become his cherished friends. 


“Was your food last night. all right, and the accomodation 
convenient?”? he asked. 


“Yes; we spent the night in comfort,” Father answered. 
Then he continued, ‘‘We had been to the temple after meeting you, 
and I offered special prayers there, during the services, regarding 
the boy’s future. And in the night I had a dream.” 


“What kind of dream?” asked Sri Pillai, and Father 
described it. 


“Why, it is of good omen. In this town, you know, it is an 
established tradition to refer to Sree Maayuranatha and Sree 
Abhayambika as Old Persons; and without a doubt it is They who 
came to you in your dream. A bright future is indicated for your 
son, and so you can stop worrying about him.” Thus was the 
dream read for us by that great prince among poets. 


Father was prepared accordingly to take his dream’ Visitor 
to be Sree Maayuranatha, and to rest content with that. As for 
me, I derived full satisfaction from Sri Pillai’s advice to Father 
not to worry about me. 


We then took leave of Sri Pillai, finished our dinner, and went 
back to him in the afternoon. He sent fora copy of Tiru Nagai- 
kkaronappuranam, the work he had recently composed on Naga- 
pattinam, placed it in my hands and asked me to read a stanza in 
it. I chose a verse from the chapter describing the territory in 
which the town is set, and read it as slowly, gently and musically 
as I could. As I had read it once to myself before giving it aloud, 
my performance was quite smooth. 


Sri Pillai explained the meaning of the stanza to me, word by 
word, in a clear and precise manner; asked me to read the next, 
and explained that too in the same way. Then he asked me to 
give the meaning, in my turn; and I did so, exactly as it had been 
taught. Then he put questions to me in grammar, which were 
quite simple, and I answered them. 
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I supposed that Sri Pillai took the measure of my attainments 
in Tamil that day by means of this test. I had a twofold satis- 
faction on my part; first, that I had been able to retain and reproduce 
the meaning of two stanzas just as he himself had explained them 
to me and, secondly, that I had started taking lessons from him 
even on that day. 


He turned to Father and said, ‘“‘Please see if you can find an 
auspicious day. Then we can start our lessons.’”? From this I 
concluded that he had formed a favourable opinion of me. 


Father said, ““Tomorrow happens to be quite auspicious for 
the purpose; we can make a start.” 


Sri Pillai agreed. ‘“‘Is that so? lam glad. We shall certainly 
commence teaching tomorrow.” 


The next day he took up Naidadam, and formally began teach- 
ing itto me. He made me read certain stanzas first, and then taught 
their meaning, explaining everything that was noteworthy and signi- 
ficant in the context, and pointing out peculiarities in grammar 
and construction. It was a book I had read several times before, 
but without the great pleasure that I now derived from his special 
way of teaching, which was, to me, completely new. 


He limited his work of elucidation to just those words that I 
had not fully understood, and just that allusion, imagery or other 
matter like that of which I had been ignorant till then. 


We had covered a few stanzas like this, when he stopped and 
Said, ““We can finish this poem in a few days, and then take up 
the next.” He then called a student of the name of Savarinathan 
(Tamil for Xavier) and instructed him to teach Naidadam to me from 
the next day. So from the next day onwards I studied under 
Savarinathan instead. 


His full name was Savarinatha Pillai; he was a Roman Catholic 
Christian by birth, and had been a student of Tamil for long under 
Sri Pillai. No one would take him fora Christian, looking at him, 
as he wore vibhooti (sacred ashes) on his forehead like all pious 
Saivites. He had the highest respect and regard for his Teacher, 
and actually ran his household for him. ; 
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He was the most jovial person one could meet. His enthusiasm 
never flagged; his talk was ever lively and humorous; and he was 
so resourceful and witty that however weighed down we were with 
grief, he could console us, and pacify us too even if we were in a 
tearing rage. He was a gem ofa friend, blessed also with a ready 
tongue. Hecould make the study of Tamil poetry a very interesting 
thing, and was quite often leading us into digressions on a number 
of other subjects. I have known none like him to while away the 
time with. 


I could not appreciate Savarinatha Pillai’s teaching, or enjoy 
the liveliness of his wit as he taught me Naidadam, since I was 
convinced even at the beginning that his scholarship was not 
profound, and also since I had not come there to while away my 
time in pleasant talk. He had nothing new to add to my knowledge 
of a book I had studied already, either with regard to thought- 
content or grammar; and there were passages in it of which his 
mastery did not even match mine. 


“Tam dogged by misfortune wherever I go”’, I thought in the 
bitterness of my disappointment. “It cost me so much of hardship 
to reach this place; and having come here, I simlpy do not have the 
luck to take lessons directly from Sri Pillai’. I racked my brains 
to find a way out of this predicament. 


Now, on the third day after reaching Mayuram, I rejoiced I 
had that day started my studies in earnest. “Sama,” said Father, 
“Your taking up Naidadam first is itself of good omen. Those who 
are in the toils of misfortune read Naidadam to obtain release from 
them; and so we can take it for granted that for us too emanicipa- 
tion is at hand.” J put full faith in his words, for we always live in 
hopes of better fortune soon to follow. 


In the first flush of that happiness, I went back with Father 
to our lodgings, and our dinner was soon over. Father was resting 
on the verandah, and I was reading from a book, seated at his side, 
when we saw an aged man trudging along, with a walking-stick 
for support. 


Father atonce got down from the verandah, saying “Is it 
Bharatiyar I see here?” 
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“Who is it? Is it Venkatasubbaiyar! Well, well, what has 
brought you all the way here?” that old gentleman asked, as he 
came up and sat on the pial. Father wanted me to make obeisance 
to him; and I did so, and stood aside nearby. 


‘“May I know who this boy is?” Bharatiyar asked. 


“He is my son.” 
“What is he doing? Is he learning music?” 


“Yes, and learning some Tamilliterature too. I have brought 
him here to study under Sri Minakshisundaram Pillai.” 


“Ts that so? I’m glad. Among scholars, he is-a diamond of 
the first water; a man of sterling character, a tireless philanthropist, 
and a poet of undoubted genius. But music is his pet aversion, 
and he has no patience with musicians as a whole.” 


I could not give credence to what he said; and I was rather 
shocked to look at him too. I could not connect the two things 
in my mind—his mis-shapen figure and the extraordinary fame he 
had achieved. I almost refused to take him for the author of the 
admirable Nandanar Charitram; nor could I bring myself to show 
the same regard to him as I did to his work. Not only his looks 
but the words he had spoken also made me rather prejudiced against 
him. Considering, however, the regard Father paid to him, I 
also stood by with an air of deference. 


“How much of music has he been taught? Does he know any 
of Ghanam Krishnaiyar’s Kirtanas?’”’ Bharatiyar asked. 


“T have taught him what little I know. As for Ghanam Krish- 
naiyar’s kirtanas, he knows some of the pieces I happen to know.” 
Father asked me to sing a kirtana for demonstration, and I did so. 


“That’s nice. He has a good voice. Don’t, please, let his 
talent go to waste. Make him put in repeated practice,’ said 
Bharatiyar and asked me to sing some more. Father and I sang 
by turns first, and then both together. 


‘‘Where can we find people to sing such kirtanas now? I’m 
really happy to hear the boy sing so well.” 
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“How can it be otherwise when we have the blessings of elders 
like you?” said Father. ‘‘I intend leaving him here for his studies; 
Would you please undertake to teach him music?” 


“Certainly, by all means. It would also help to kill time.” 
The two talked together, reviving memories of former days. Father 
promised to meet him at his residence; and so Bharatiyar left, 
bidding us good-bye. 


Early next morning we met the great Composer at his house. 
That very day he started teaching me; and I got into the habit of 
going to him almost every morning. 


The closer I came to him, the higher that truly great man rose 
in my esteem. His voice had become a bit dim, and so for some 
years he had been practising the violin, and played on it in private 
for his own pleasure. I learnt a good many kirtanas from him, 
and also the right tune, raga and tala of his own Nandanar Charitra 
Kirtanas. 


Father stayed a few days at Mayuram, and arranged for my 
meals at a certain house in Mahadana Street. On the day he 
intended to leave, he came with me to meet Sri Pillai. “‘I intend 
returning home to-day, andsoamcome to take my leave,” he said. 


‘Yes, good-bye then. Please don’t forget this friend!’’ said 
Sri Pillai. 


Father said, “I know for certain that I am leaving my boy in 
very safe hands; all the same, I feel overtaken by a sort of nameless, 
unaccountable grief. J have never known what it is to part from 
him; and his mother cannot bear the separation even for a day. 
I find myself quite reluctant to leave, since he has never been taught 
to look after his personal needs without assistance. I request 
you again to take all the care you can, and fill our place in his life, 
looking upon it as a labour of love.” 


I had never seen Father grieving so much over my well-being, 
or revealing the depth of his emotional involvement, quite like 
this before. When I saw tears welling up in his eyes, I could 
not keep back mine; being equally overcome by pangs of the im- 
pending separation. 
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My Master realized the depth of my father’s parental attach- 
ment to me, and said with a smile, ‘‘There is absolutely no need 
for you to worry about your son; you may go home fully assured 
of his having every comfort and convenience under my care. When- 
ever you feel like seeing him, I shall send him to you; and you are 
also welcome to come here for a visit as often as you please.” 


Father took leave of my Master and set out. I accompanied 
him a little distance, and then saw him off. It was only after he 
had left that I had a taste of what it feels like to live away from 
those near and dear to me; and distress at parting from my parents 
came over me in a flood for the first time. 


My Master tried in various ways to comfort me in my grief. 
“You see,”’ he said, “in just a few days, we shall all be going to Tiru- 
vaavaduturai; and His Holiness, the Head of the Mutt, will be de- 
lighted meet you; and when he understands you have a flair for 
music, is sure to look upon you with special favour.” He then 
went on speaking about the Mutt, and quite a number of other 
pa in such an entertaining way that I was partly comforted in my 
grie 


When I started the study of literature, however, the joy I found 
in it was so intense that it brought me complete happiness and relief. 


15. Leaf-Buds to My Rescue 


As Savarinatha Pillai went on teaching Naidadam to me, I 
often used to interrupt the lesson, and ask him to clear certain 
doubts for me. My Master sometimes noted this; and when he 
was at a loss for an answer told him, ‘““Why, Savarinathu, should 
you not be quite thorough in such matters? See how much of 
information your friend has picked up by his own efforts.” 


I derived some satisfaction from such remarks, not only be- 
cause he paid me a compliment, but because he thus seemed to 
realize Savarinatha Pillai was not after all equal to the task of 
guiding me in my studies. I persisted in such interruptions when- 
ever my Master was within hearing, simply in the hope that I could 
thereby make him take upon himself the work of teaching me. 


God be thanked, Savarinatha Pillai was the last person on 
earth to be offended at what I did. Anyone else in his place would 
have carried tales and made mischief between Masterand me. The 
headstrong wilfulness of youth, and the kind of ambition 
that I now had were no match for his own extreme good nature. 
He refused to take my habit of questioning and frequent interrup- 
tion as casting a reflection upon his teaching ability. He continued 
to be as loving and kind to me as ever, and continued to regale 
me with choice anecdotes from his long association with our 
Master, redounding to his credit. 


I had very few opportunities of meeting my master and talking 
to him ever since he delegated his work to another; and I could 
not also muster the courage to tell him in so many words that I 
wanted to be taught by him. And then help came, quite by 
chance, from.an unexpected . quarter. 


Natural scenery always delighted my Master to such a high 
degree that whenever he came across lush meadows, parks of 
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flowering trees, woodlands and river banks, he would stand. rooted 
to the spot, drinking in all the beauty. The house in which he 
lived was one he had himself paid for; and it had a vast extent of 
garden space at the back, and alsoa tank. He was now planning 
to grow trees and shrubs and creepers in plenty in this backyard, 
especially such as would give a plentiful supply of flowers for 
worship. He was an ardent devotee of Siva, and spent long hours 
in the services and ceremonies connected with His worship. 


Fairly well-grown seedlings would be carefully dug up, with 
strands of straw wound round them to protect their roots with the 
earth sticking to those roots, and transported to places where they 
could be fixed in pits dug deep for the purpose. This was the way 
gardens were planted in those parts; and my Master too made a 
beginning with citron, mango and other trees brought in this way 
froma distance. This was the work that was going on at the time 
I came to him to prosecute my studies. 


Morning and eyening, my Master used to go his rounds, 
noting which trees had taken root and which had not. If any of 
them had withered and died, he would be as grieved over it as at 
the loss of a whole fortune. If he saw anywhere a new leaf-bud 
sprouting, his joy knew no bounds. He would often caution his 
servants to be more and more zealous in caring for the trees, and in 
the evenings he could be seen WNC a few favourite plants with 
his own hands. 


Having noted the love my Master lavished on his garden, and 
the regular visits he paid to it morning and evening, I hit upon a 
ruse to secure those same trees and plants as allies to win his favour. 
I ran to the garden the first thing on getting up from my bed the 
next morning, even before cleaning my teeth. I made a careful 
examination of the trees one by one, and kept a note of just those 
that had sprouted up that day. 


My Master came there presently, and began to scrutinize a 
tree for any signs of growth it might give. I approached him 
slowly, and pointed out the tiny leaf-buds on this branch or that, 
just as I had discovered them myself a few minutes before. 


He did not bother to think what had brought me there at that 
hour, nor did he ask me why. ‘‘Where, where?’ was all he could 
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ask, and felt pleased when he was able to see with his own eyes 
the sprouts I now brought to his attention. 


There was one plant nearby, which he had given up as dead, 
but in which I had found a late tiny leaf-bud struggling to peep 
out. I knew for certain how pleased he would be if he happened 
to see it. “Here, please,” I said, “even this plant is green and 
alive; there is a leaf-bud sprouting just here.” 


The words acted like magic. ‘What! You mean that one?” 
he exclaimed in pleasant surprise. “I was so sure it had withered 
away. Sprouts, did you say? Let me see, let me see!” He hurried 
up to where I was. He couldn’t at first see the little leaf-bud for 
himself. When I finally got him to notice it, it was wonderful how 
that one little speck of life could make him beam with so much 
happiness. 


And that same happiness found its reflection in me too! My 
hopes revived with the first results of my little strategem; I felt 
sure complete success was at hand, and I blessed those dear, little 
leaf-buds with all my heart. 


I did not, of course, stop there. I took him with me to further 
and further signs of survival in various other trees I had carefully 


noted that morning. He saw them all with steadily mounting 
delight. 


It became a habit with me to carry on such an inspection every 
morning, sometimes, in the evening itself, and I noted the pleasure 
my Master derived from the sight of so many of his trees bursting 
into leaf, 


One morning, after our tour of inspection was over, he looked 
me in the face and asked, “Did any one tell you to go round and 
examine each tree like this for me?” 


“No, sir. No one told me. I have done it of my own 
accord.” 

“Why? May I know the reason?’ 

“T have seen Master doing it every day; and so I felt I could 
save him a bit of trouble if I went over the place first and made a 


note of such things myself.” 
6 


\ 
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Ordinarily I could not have had the temerity to address him 
so, but I had been rather close to him for a few days, with the watch 
I kept over trees serving asanexcuse. I was, moreover, emboldened 
by the hope that I could get into his good books in due course. 


“That is the best thing youcan do. It would bea help if you 
continued to do it,” he said. Needless to say I threw my heart and 
soul into it, now that he had set his seal of approval on what had 
been till then purely a voluntary effort of mine. 


The first thing I gained by such work was the opportunity 
to talk to him every morning. He gradually came to have a real 
concern for me and for the progress I made in my studies. “How 
much of the book have you covered so far? Could you tell me the 
number of stanzas you studied yesterday?” Such were the questions 
he started asking; and I made a faithful report. 


It is but natural that conversation of this sort should lead toa 
sort of intimacy between us; and on the strength of that I was 
emboldened one morning to speak to him of what I had set my 
heart on; that he himself should start teaching me. What a relief it 
was to me when he replied, ‘“‘Get to the end of Naidadam first; we 
shall then take up some other work.” 


Savarinatha Pillai limited himself to a certain number of stanzas 
per day; but I prevailed upon him to do several more in addition, 
in the hope that I should be enabled thereby to finish the work 
quickly, and get my Master himself to teach me. 


In a few days we completed Naidadam, and I duly waited on 
Sri Pillai and reported the fact to him. 


“Well then,” he said, “I shalltake up a minor poem tomorrow.” 
The next morning he himself met me and said, ‘‘I have decided to 
teach you Tirukkudandai Tiripantaadi” (a eulogy on the greatness 
and sanctity of Kumbakonam). He sent for the palm-leaf manu- 
script containing the poem, gave it to me, and started his teaching. 


It was a poem he himself had composed, in honour chiefly 
of Sree Kumbeswara (Siva—the Deity after whom the town is 
named). Full of verbal gymnastics, it proved quite difficult to 
follow; but I managed to learn more than forty stanzas that day. 
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My Master’s method of teaching was unique. Till then I had 
not come across a scholar who could teach more than five or six 
stanzas of any yamaka or tiripu antaadi per day, since it would be 
too exacting and exhausting to both the teacher and the taught. 
When Sri Pillai started teaching, he wasted no time on similes and 
other figures of speech, but went straight to that point alone which 
needed elucidation for the pupil before him. He just hinted at 
the allusions and the special points in grammar that were likely 
to be unfamiliar, and went further on. 


It wasa marvel how he could judge precisely the apperception 
of each one among the host of pupils who passed through his hands; 
how much they knew and how much they needed to know. He 
never once explained to me what I knew already, and never failed 
even once to explain just the point I was sure to stumble over, even 
before I could open my mouth to ask him about it. 


His was a long lifetime devoted to teaching; and in suiting his 
methods to the needs of his pupils, whose attainments he quickly 
gauged and labelled, he had no equal. 


There was never anything like a lecture in his teaching. Scholars 
like Satakopa Aiyangar of Ariyilur could drench their audience in 
joy, bringing out the meaning and the felicity of phrasing of each 
verse they dealt with at great length. They were after all like 
hoarders who had a limited amount of money they kept safeguarded; 
they counted out into the hands of the receiver each piece, proving 
its genuineness by its clink. 


Sri Pillai, on the other hand, was one who scattered his wealth 
to the winds like rain. There was no base metal in his treasure- 
house, no silver either in that collection, but first to last only sterling 
gold; and that he gave away, not in handfuls, but in heaps. 


The profit each man made by the contact was matched only 
by his own deserts. The greater his earnestness and persistence, 
the greater would be the amount he could lay up for his own. 
Verily, the ‘King’s Treasuries’ that were his were inexhaustible. 


16. A Perennial Feast 


I had an insatiable thirst for literature; but everyone who had 
taught me before had rationed me of anything but a sip at a time. 
Icame to Sri Pillaiand, lo! [hada feast spread before me, an endless 
feast, as much as I could take, in all my insatiable hunger, and some- 
times leading even to a surfeit. 


I thought of Amrita Kavirayar, and how he hummed and hawed, 
and the fuss he made before he would teach me just one stanza of 
Tiruyarangattantaadi, and of the way he took to his heels to avoid 
teaching me any more! 


Look at this picture and at that! It was not for nothing that 
everyone had agreed that the only thing for me was to go straight 
to Sri Pillai to have my hunger satisfied. Now I knew there could 
not be any scarcity for me any more, any scarcity at all of food 
for the mind. 


I finished my study of Tirukkudandai Tiripantaadi in two days. 
My Master then compiled palm-leaves suitably to make up a 
‘book’, placed that and a style in my hands, and asked me to tran- 
Scribe in it the poem I had studied. Printed books being hard 
to come by in those days, I had myself mostly written out on palm- 
leaf the works I had studied under teachers, thereby also acquiring 
the ability to write quickly and legibly with a style. 


While I studied Tirukkudandai Tiripantaadi and came to know 
that it was Sri Pillai’s own original writing, I deemed myself parti- 
cularly lucky in being able to study a poem at the feet of the very 
author of that poem. Savarinatha Pillai had told me of other 
minor poems like this, as well as of puranas which he had written 
in plenty. I looked forward to the privilege of being taught poetry 
by the very poet himself who had written those poems. 
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When we finished Kudandai Tiripantaadi we took up Pazha- 
malai Tiripantaadi by Turaimangalam~ Sivaprakasa Swamigal, 
about whom Mr. Pillai said by way of introduction: 


“Sivaprakasa Swamigal is a gifted poet of high imaginative 
power. Scholars have described him as Head of the Empire of 
Poetry. His Sona Saila Maalai is a work of great beauty, with 
something new and original in each verse. It is said that he com- 
posed all the hundred verses in it before he finished circling the 
Hill of the Holy Beacon (Tiruvannamalai) once.” 


I was surprised to hear this and, as soon as class was over, 
went to Savarinatha Pillai and told him, “I have been to places 
associated with Sivaprakasa Swamigal; but I have never so far 
heard this one fact about him mentioned by anybody. We can’t 
nowadays see anyone who can even teach a hundred verses at a 
time. If a person could actually compose a hundred verses like 
that at a stretch, he must be a superman without a doubt.” 


He replied, “I do concede it borders on the miraculous. But we 
need not go that far to witness a miracle;for our Master is no whit 
inferior to Sivaprakasa Swamigal in fertility of imagination, and 
can compose not a mere hundered or two, but whole hundreds 
of beautiful verses, all at one sitting. Wait, and soon you will 
see it with your own eyes.” From that day I waited for such an 
occasion to come round. 


After a number of antaadis were over, we took up a series of 
Pillai Tamil (poem celebrating the childhood of gods and godlike 
heroes and heroines). As one who had been treated to a stanza 
here and a fraction of a poem there once in a way, I rejoiced in 
the God’s bounty that now came to me without effort,as we took 


up whole series of poems of type after type, and finished them 
quite fast. 


I could never for a moment have imagined before, even in 
my wildest dreams, that one day I should be making such great 
strides in the study of poetry or that I should be able to follow such 
teaching with pleasure, and without any kind of strain. How true 
were the words of Vriddhachala Reddiar when he said, ‘“‘We here 
are but rain-water springs on a plateau; Sri Pillai is the mighty 
Cauvery in full flood!” 
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The Cauvery, did he say? By no means was this the Cauvery. 
This was the Ganges in flood instead; or rather it was the great 
ocean itself with the flood-gates all thrown open. As each classic 
was finished, I turned it over and over in my mind, revelled in its 
beauty and, bursting with happiness, thanked my stars for making 
available to me such treasures in such abundance. 


My Master was never in the habit of keeping a book in his 
hands while teaching. Every verse he taught was there already, 
firmly imprinted in his memory; and he never faltered for a word 
as he drew on the words of his mind and repeated verse after verse 
in due order, analysed them word by word, put them in prose order 
and explained their meaning, and went on like this most part of the 
day, and day after day, never getting tired of his teaching. He 
seemed to be endowed at birth with this gift and to fulfil his 
destined mission, by teaching and still more teaching. 


And then, it was not merely the mastery of the book he had 
taken up that we gained from his teaching. As he went on ex- 
pounding a point, he would bring in relevant facts about the authors 
and their lives, quote several occasional verses to illustrate each 
theme as it came, and put in such other matter from varied sources 
as would throw light on the subject and prove useful to us in a 
variety of ways. As we revised each day’s lesson, we did not do 
it in private, but with him nearby for inspiration. 


We grew more attached, more devoted to him each day as 
we realized his solicitude for our health and general well-being. 
He never failed even once, as I came back from my lodgings, to 
enquire if I had taken my food, and if it had been really such as 
I could take with relish. Even if we were indifferent to it, he 
would also compel us to have regular oil baths. 


I remember how one day he wanted to have an oil bath, and 
sent for oil. Then he happened to notice me as I stood near. 
“What is the matter with you?” he said. ‘‘You look so pale, and 
your eyes are inflamed. Go and have an oil bath’, and he gave 
me the oil for it. I carried out the instruction, bathed, dined 
and then went back to him. As soon as he saw me, he pointed me 
out toa person nearby and said, “‘Now, look at his face! Does 
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it not look clear and bright?’ The improvement in my looks gave 
him greater pleasure than even to me. 


If there was anything I needed and he came to know of it, 
he would immediately buy it and present it to me. If I happened 
to be late even by a few minutes, the anxiety would shew in his 
face; even more so if it was night-time. He would continue to 
sit on the pial, awaiting the sound of my footfall, and then ask, 
“Could’nt you have come a bit earlier? Can’t you see how anxious 
you have made us?” The affection with which he made such 
enquiries was the measure of his deep attachment to me; surrounded 
by it and by the delight I found in his teaching, I got over the sad- 
ness of separation from my parents. It now seemed certain that it 
was rather separation from my Master that I could not bear 
any more. 


Except for the hours I spent with Gopalakrishna Bharatiyar, 
taking lessons in music, and the time I needed for taking my food, 
I spent practically every other minute in the company of my Master, 
sleeping too quite near where he went to sleep; and found a special 
kind of joy in the pattern of life that was now mine. 


Talking of one thing and another in the course of a lesson 
one day, he asked me, “Do you know why your parents named 
you Venkataraman?” 


“Our tutelary Deity is Shri Venkatachalapathi. So it is 
customary for everyone in our family to bear his name.” From 
the way he received this answer, I found he did not fancy that name 
at all. 


“Have you any second given name besides this?” 
““Every one at home calls me Sama.” 
“Is there such a name in general usage?” 


“It isn’t a whole name by itself. The full name is Swaminathan, 
and they have shortened it to Sama.” 


“Ts that so? Swaminathan is such a beautiful name! I am going 
to call you only by that name. You can also call yourself Swami- 
nathan from now on.” 
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I agreed; and that moment I ceased to be Venkataraman, 
and was transformed into Swaminathan. Others started using 
that name, as my Master seemed to prefer it to the other; and so 
from that day to this, to the world at large, I have been nothing 
but Swaminathan—a name that brought happiness to one who 
had such immense love and affection for me. 


My Master did not know at first that I was taking music 
lessons from Gopalakrishna Bharatiyar; nor did I tell him about 
it. They were acquainted with each other; but my Master held 
Bharatiyar in high regard, not because he was a musician or 
composer, but because he was a true devotee of Siva. He had no 
opinion of Bharatiyar’s grounding in Tamil, or of his Nandanar 
Charitra Kirtanas, in which he detected solecisms in grammar. All 
the same, he gave him a laudatory verse for that book, because he 
was captivated by the high note of religious devotion it struck. 


Once in a way they would run into each other. On one such 
occasion Sri Pillai said to Bharatiyar, in the hope he would receive 
it as an interesting item of news, “There is a Brahmin boy studying 
under me who knows some music, and renders poems in different 
tagas as he reads them. You should hear him one day and give 
him your blessings.” He seemed to think that setting poems to 
music was a feat, and what he said would interest a musician 
like him. 


“O, I know the young man quite well,” Bharatiyar answered. 
“He takes music lessons from me each morning. He has quite an 
agreeable voice. I also happen to know that he is studying lite- 
rature under you. Nothing else could be so fine, you know, as 
music married to immortal verse.” 


He seemed to imply by his words it was a pity that Sri Pillai, 
who was blessed with the gift of poetry, was not blessed also with 
the music that should go with it. 


It was a shock to my Master to hear what he had been told 
about me. He came home straight and stood before me, as I was 
engaged with a book in the company of my friends, and shot out 
his question; “‘Is it true you are taking music lessons from Bharatiyar 
of Mudikondan?” 


oo 
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I was startled by the abruptness of his manner. I admit it 
was wrong on my part to have had lessons in music without his 
knowledge. But how could I bring myself to tell him about it 
when Bharatiyar had expressly told me he bore no love to that art, 
and when my own experience had confirmed it? “It would be a 
good thing as long as it lasts”, I had told myself, and gone on paying 
my devotion to the goddess of music in secret. 


Now that the cat was out of the bag, what could I do to save 
my face? I blurted out the first thing that came to my mind; which 
also happened to be the truth. ‘‘Father told me to go to him so 
that I might not lose touch with the art altogether,” I said. 


“This is the first time I come to know of it. All I can say is 
that anyone who devotes himself to music will be unable to fix his 
mind on grammar or literature.” So saying, he left us and went 
away to mind his own business. 


Of the three divisions of Tamil literature—poetry, music and 
drama,—my Master’s interest was confined to the first. I was not 
then prepared to enter into a disquisition on whether the study of 
music was really detrimental to the study of the allied art of poetry 
or the science of grammar. I realized that day that Bharatiyar 
had been quite right in his estimate of the Poet. Imade up my mind 
then-and there to give up the study of music, and stopped going 
to Bharatiyar for my lessons. 


I was not upset in the least by this turn of events. As I have 
often emphasized, music is in our family blood; and there was no 
need for me to take special pains to develop it. Tamil literature, 
on the other hand, seemed a treasure beyond price I should ever 
go after; and I felt no sacrifice would be too great to acquire it. 


I went to Bharatiyar later, and said to him, ‘‘The portions I 
have to study are too heavy to permit me to spare any time just 
now for music. Whenever I have a free minute I shall certainly 
come and pay my respects to you.” 


Being a poet himself, my Master was interested in training 
his pupils also to write poetry, and knowing full well what the 
beginner in the field has to contend against, he taught us how to 
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overcome such obstacles easily. Even as he carried on his usual 
teaching he drew our attention to the figures of speech employed by 
the author—things like alliteration and rhyme,—the special 
constructions he had used; and where there was a rare word, he 
would quote other poets who had used that word in similar 
contexts to bring out the meaning and so fix that word in our 
memory. 


One day he came and sat on the verandah of his house after 
his usual routine of prayers for the evening. Three of us were 
standing nearby at that time, Savarinatha Pillai, one Kanakasabhai 
Aiyar and I. 


“Are you accustomed to composing original verse?”” he asked. 


The other two had been students there for long, and my Master 
knew them well; so they readily answered ‘‘Yes.? How could I 
presume to claim to know the art in the presence of this mighty 
Poet? But how could I keep silent either when my two companions 
admitted that they knew? So I too said ‘Yes.’ 


“If the last line of a stanza is given to you, could you fill in 
the other lines?” he asked. 


“We shall try,” we said. 


He gave each of us the last line of a ‘venba’. The line he gave 
to me ran like this: ““Kandaa, Kadambaa, Guhaa’”’, all invocations 
to Muruga. 


We repeated to him the ‘venbas’ we had composed. He then 
said, “I too have composed one,” and treated us to it. 


Shower on me in full Thy grace abundant 

That so I might quite steadfast remain in love 

To Thee! That be the fruit I seek of all I read 

And sing, O Thou who dost reign in old 

Mayuram, where the gentlest breezes blow— 
Hearken, O hearken, Kandaa, Kadambaa, Guhaa! 


Does not a father sometimes join in a game and play with his 
children just to make them roar with delight? It was in that spirit 
that he composed a verse, after setting itas a task to us. Writing 
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poetry was child’s play to him; he found it good fun, and made us 
also share in the play and the fun with joy. 


All three of us were pleased to hear how our Master had com- 
qleted the ‘venba’. I was more pleased than the others because, 
out of the three last lines he had given to the three of us, he had 
chosen the one allotted to me for completion by himself. Was it 
not proof that he had a special partiality for me? 


Not only that. 


The stanza bore the hall-mark of a poet, it is true; but it took 
the form of a prayer by a beginner, a mere novice in the art. All 
of us are of course bound to pray to God to be able to read, to sing 
and to love Him and be blessed by Him. My Master had offered such 
prayers for himself in days gone by, and was now having his prayer 
granted to him in full. There was no need for him to pray as one 
who was just crossing the threshold and stepping into the temple 
ofthe muse. Just asa mother takes medicine to pass on the benefit 
of it to her infant, so had my Master put into my mouth a prayer 
I should have properly offered for my own advancement in my 
studies. The words were his; but the pleading was on my behalf 
and for my. benefit, as he appeared before God Muruga or Kanda 
of Mayuram as my advocate. 


As I followed this train of thought, I felt happy. I grew proud; 
I was thrilled through and through. That stanza became at once 
part of my daily prayer; and I remember it still quite distinctly, 


while what I myself had composed faded out of my memory a long 
time ago. 


I was going on for seventeen when, in the month of Adi of the 
year Prajotpatti, on Monday the third of that month (17.7.1871) 
by divine grace I was blessed with a brother. Father himself came 
to Mayuram to give the news to me and take me home. I knew 
that my parents took parting from me quite hard; and I believe God 
gave them this child just to console them for my absence. Father 
obtained leave for me and we set out. Suryamoolai is about ten 
miles from Mayuram, and we covered the distance on foot. 


I burst into the house and made straight to where mother was. 
Standing at the entrance to.her room I called to her. My beloved 
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mother heard my voice, and in the faintest of voices said, “Welcome, 


yo? 


darling 


Grandmother lifted the baby in her hands and said, ‘“‘See your 
younger brother, Sama.” J gazedandgazed at my infant brother 
and derived a wealth of joy from the sight. Mother too could now 
see me from where she was, and was happy at the reunion. 


“Sama, how is it you look so reduced? Do you take your meals 
regularly? Do you have oil baths at the right intervals ?’’ she asked. 


“T am quite well, mother,” I answered. ‘I am getting on 
allright. There is no reason at all to be worried about me.” 


But mother was inconsolable. ‘“‘Wehave left you to shift for 
yourselflikean orphan. Itis for God to take you under His wing,” 
She sobbed. These words revealed the depth of her concern for 
me; and I could not keep back my tears. 


The day of the purification ceremony (on the eleventh day, 
corresponding to baptism) for the new-born child came round; 
and I extended my stay by a few days even after that. 


“For a sweet tooth, at his age, who is there to give him anything 
palatable or tasty?” so Mother lamented. At her request people 
there vied with one another to prepare a variety of sweets and savou- 
ries for the duration of my stay with them; and, needless to say, 
I did full justice to these. I also told them at length about my 
Master’s special affection for me; and they all seemed to derive some 
comfort from that. 


When at last I took leave of my parents and others at Surya- 
moolai, and returned to Mayuram, a shock awaited me. My 
Master had started teaching Peria Puranam (biographies of Saivite 
Saints) to a special group of students; and the extent of what I had 
missed during the ten days of my absence caused an aching void 
in my heart. 


The Mutt at Tiruvaavaduturai is vested with the control and 
management of some important temples in the district of Thanjavur; 
and those monks who, as vicegerents of the Head of the Mutt, 
carry out his edicts or ‘Kattalai’, in the day-to-day administration 
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of the temples, are called Kattalai Tambirans, and the buildings 
that serve as office and residence for these monks and their retinue 
are known as Kattalai Mutts. At Mayuram, the temples of Sree 
Mayuranatha and Sree Aiyarappa come! under this Mutt;and its 
representative at this time was a very capable administrator, whose 
name was Balasubramanya Tambiran. He was, besides, quite a 
diligent scholar of Tamil. 


As Sri Pillai lived next door to the Kattalai mutt, it was easy 
for Balasubramanya Tambiran to step in from time to time and 
enjoy his edifying conversation. He had expressed a desire to study 
Peria Puranam; and so classes had started, with several elders and 
Savarinatha Pillai too, joining him for that course. 


When I returned from Suryamoolai,they had progressed upto 
Eripatha Nayanar Puranam, and were starting with that biography 
on the day of my return. I had never studied Peria Puranam 
before; and I knew it would be a rich and rewarding experience to 
have those inspiring accounts of the great devotees of Siva, the 
Nayanmars, taught by scholars who themselves happened to be 
blessed and endowed with godliness of a similar kind. 


I had, in my studies at that time, stopped with the stage of 
minor classics, and had not come up to the level of launching upon 
major poems and epics. So I had my own doubts if I would be 
privileged or permitted at all to join the new course. Moreover, 
that group included only men of standing, who were all my seniors 
in attainments as well as in age. So J had come to the conclusion 
that the course in Peria Puranam would be altogether beyond my 
reach. 


When the class had assembled, my Master sent for me. “You 
had better join these friends in the study of Peria Puranam”, 
he said. I was delirious with joy when I heard his words; and fora 
few moments I stood there, rooted to the spot, not knowing what to 
do or say. 


When a grand feast is made ready and served, no one would 
have the heart to send little children away. They would surely 
find a place at it, all to themselves. In the same way, this child 
also secured a place at the special feast that bore the name of Peria 
Puranam. ’ 
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One day there came from the Mutt at Tiruvaavaduturai one 
who was a steward there; and his name was Kannappa Tambiran 
It so happened that we studied that day the life of Kannappa Naya- 
nar, starting some time in the afternoon and completing it at twelve 
midnight. The Tambiran then prevailed upon my Master to join 
him at supper at the Kattalai mutt, and he went there accordingly. 
I went to my lodgings for my own supper, and then came back. 


I accompanied my Master as he made his way to his own 
house after bidding the Tambirans good night. The comment he 
then made to me was, “Because I was invited to the Mutt for supper. 
I had ghee with my food tonight.” 


Those words went straight to my heart. It pained me to 
realize how sore he should have felt about it, judging by the tone 
in which he mentioned it. 


He had been forced, I knew quite well, to do without ghee 
for some days, because he simply did not have the means to pay for 
it. Unless some one guessed his needs and volunteered to supply 
them, he would for the most part never ask any onea favour. What 
a trial this privation should have been to him could only be realized 
when we take into account the fact that he kept teaching all this 
time, group after group of pupils indefatigably from morn to 
midnight. 


{ am no stranger to poverty myself, and I have known at 
first hand, ever since I arrived at the years of discretion, the slings 
and arrows it wounds its victims with. I could not, however, bring 
myself to associate it with a person of my Master’s stature. I 
thought: “Here is a Poet, the foremost in the land, lauded to the 
skies wherever the language is spoken, held in the highest esteem 
by the most prosperous patrons of the day, court poet, by appoint- 
ment, in the service of'a monastery endowed with boundless wealth- 
Such a person goes for days without the one and only nutritious 
item in his otherwise strictly vegetarian diet, and then salves the 
sore in his throat, and in his heart, with the spoonful of ghee he 
obtains at last when pressed, nay, commanded, to sup just one 
night at the Kattalai mutt next door’’—No one who had not known 
my Master most intimately could even guess this reality behind the 
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facade he presented to the world, as he himself would have been 
the last person to speak about it to any one. 


One day he got ready for his oil bath, and went and sat on 
the accustomed seat. The attendant who used to perform this 
personal service for him went to the kitchen for oil, but the cook 
told him they had run out of stock. 


My Master never used to interrupt his lessons in whatever 
other activity he was engaged at the time: and now too he carried 
on with his teaching, waiting for the return of the attendant with 
the oil, but also completely absorbed in the poem before him, 
We were following his teaching with the book open before us in 
our: hands. 


I had followed the movements of the attendant with the 
tail of an eyes. Guessing the situation, I got up slowly as if on 
other business, ran all the way to the oilmonger’s on the banks of 
the Cauvery, bought some oil with the money I happened to have 
with me, delivered it to the cook, and resumed my seat in silence 
to follow the rest of the lesson. A minute or two later, oil was 
brought in, heated to the right temperature, and nothing else stood 
in the way of my Master having his routine oil bath that day. 


What a curse on this land, I thought with regret as I noted 
this and a number of such incidents every now and then—what a 
curse that genius should be so inseparably bound up with poverty ! 


As my Master was most of the time on tour, he could not lead 
a settled life with his family. He had arranged for his wife, and his 
son Chidambaram Pillai, to live in the house he owned at Tiruchira- 
palli; and he made regular remittances to meet their needs. While 
he stayed at Mayuram, he had two men to attend on him as cook 
and attendant. Each of them received as salary one bag (two 
kalams) of paddy per month from the Tiruvaavaduturai Mutt; 
and my Master had to foot the bill for food, clothes and everything 
else they needed. 


17. Sri Subramanya Desikar 


The personage who then adorned the Tiruvaavaduturai Mutt 
as its Head was Sri Subramanya Desikar, a descendent of the famous 
Tirikoota Rasappa Kavirayar. His younger brother, Sanbaga 
Kutrala Kavirayar, who had studied under Sri Pillai, brought 
him in manuscript form, at his request, his great ancestor’s 
works; Tirukkutrala Tala Puranam and Tirukkutrala Yamaka 
Antaadi. 


Sri Pillai read through the Antaadi once by himself, arrived 
at the lines on which each verse should be interpretted, and then 
taught it to all of us. He also had the Tirukkutrala Talapuranam 
read to him in his spare time, and expressed his admiration both 
for the wealth of its poetic content and for its inimitable style. 


I studied and got by heart several of the verses in Tiruk- 
kutrala Yamaka Antaadi. While teaching that work my Master 
said “The author is a highly gifted poet; and the present Head_of 
the Mutt at Tiruvaavaduturai, who is his descendent, has 
inherited much of the gift that runs in the family, and is thereforea 
remarkable scholar. His other accomplishments include a sound 
knowledge of music as well as of Sanskrit, You may soon 
have an opportunity of meeting him and paying your respects to 
him.”’ 


One day there came to Mayurama rich Saiva Vellala landowner 
of Pattiswaram called Arumugathaa Pillai. He venerated my Master 
this side idolatry, and he used to take him once in a way to Pattis- 
waram to stay with him for a few days as his guest. 


My Master’s commanding personality and his moral ascen- 
dancy over others were so much valued by Arumugathaa Pillai that 
he wanted my Master to exercise his influence in his behalf and 
settle certain family disputes. It was with this view that he now 
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came to meet my Master, who had a special regard for him and 
who, complying with his request, set out for Pattiswaram. 


“We shall first go to Tiruvaavaduturai, obtain leave from 
His Holiness, the Head of the Mutt, and then proceed to Pattis- 
waram,” said my Master; and he started, taking with him one of 
his two attendants, Panchanadam Pillai, and me. Aarumugathaa 
Pillai had brought a carriage for the journey; we travelled in it 
for part of the way, and walked the other part for pleasure, covering 
thus the ten miles to Tiruvaavaduturai. 


On the way, my Master gave me several bits of information 
about Tiruvaavaduturai. “His Holiness may put questions to 
you, and even call upon you to recite some poetry. If he does, 
it would be an opportunity for you to give him the best you can, 
for His Holiness is quite fond of music. If he calls upon you to 
explain the meaning of the verses you recite, you may do it without 
the least hesitation or fear, and with all the clarity you can com- 
mand. Rest assured, if he takes a liking for you, countless would 
be the benefits you would derive from it,” he said. 


I realized how everyone we met on the road stepped aside 
out of deference to my Master. As we drew near the outskirts 
of Tiruvaavaduturai, all the people there welcomed him warmly 
as one man, their faces radian with happiness, and surrounded him 
and asked after his welfare. Certain Oduvaars (singers of sacred 
hymns) announced my Master’s arrival to Subramanya Desikar, 
and came back to say he was expected at the Presence immediately. 


We entered the block of buildings comprising the Mutt, and 
found Sree Subramanya Desikar seated on the northern side of 
his state-room, and facing south. 


I had never met any one before who had such a magnetic 
personality. The purity and austerity of his appearance blended 
beautifully with the rich radiance of one who had never known 
worldly cares of any kind from his birth. His shining ochre 
robes, the strings of Rudraksha that depended on his chest, 
and the strands of prayer-beads that adorned his crest, emphasised 


‘ his position as a holy man set apart fora divine life and dedicated 


to the worship of Siva. 
7 
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Two kinds of jewels adorned his ears; one, called aarukatti, 
symbolical of his subjugation of the six deadly sins of lust, hate, 
greed, infatuation, vanity and envy; and the other, known as 
sundara yedam, indicating his status of pontiff. He wore special 
rings on his thumbs and his ring-fingers ensuring him ceremonial 
purity at all hours. The lustre of such adornments added to 
the brightness of his general aspect and his exuberant health 
proclaimed himan unquestioned prince among those who had taken 
the monastic vow. 


The glow of prosperity on his countenance was inseparable 
from the saintliness that accrues from a life of purity and good- 
ness. The smile that played on his face, the majesty of his gaze, the 
royal manner in which he sat enthroned, the very grandeur, magne- 
tism and serenity that almost formed a halo about him, gave him 
out to be a born leader of men and a person of peerless culture 
and ‘refinement. 


There were many seated all around; with faces illumined with 
the light of supreme wisdom. Their eyes were all fixed on Subra- 
manya Desikar, who extended his welcome with just a look in our 
direction, while the others were both excited and happy at the 
arrival of my Master. 


It was a surprise to me to see him fall prostrate before Desikar, 
since his constitution was not such as would permit him to do so 
except with special difficulty. On account of his learning and his 
pre-eminence as a poet, he never had occasion to bow to any one; 
but when he did obeisance like this, it was proof of his humility 
and the reverence he had for his spiritual Head. 


My Master approached Desikar to receive at his hands the 
sacred ash as token of his blessing; and I followed after. As my 
Master bowed his head, Desikar marked his forehead with the sacred 
ash with his own hand and said, ““You may be seated.”” It was 
customary to go through the prostration a second time after one 
had received that blessing; my Master started doing so, but Desikar 
countermanded it. ‘Doing obeisance once will do; this custom 
may be dropped hereafter.” 


After he was seated, Desikar pointed to me and asked: “‘Is 
this the Swaminathaiyar who is studying under you?” My Master 
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responded with the word “Swami!” a term used in the place of 
“Yes,” while addressing persons of exalted station. Desikar then 
asked me also to be seated, and I went and sat behind my Master. 
I was thrilled with the discovery that My Master had already spoken 
to him about me, and that he also had cared to. remember my 
name. 


While I was secretly engaged in most pleasant thoughts, and 
felt drawn to Desikar, his personality and his talk, he gently invited 
me to move a bit nearer to him; and as I did so Ithought of what 
my Master had told me when we left Mayuram, that His Holiness 
might test my scholarship, and felt a little scared. 


I steadied my nerves with the thought that it would be an 
honour if a person like Subramanya Desikar, who was worthy of 
every respect, and was besides a discerning and open-handed pat- 
ron, was to examine me, and the thought also that I had it in me 
to stand such a test very well. Iwas eager to create the best impres- 
sion I could. ; 


Fright, however, pulled me in the other direction, since the 
place was quite new to me; since my audience consisted of many 
well-known scholars; and since I was in the presence too of one 
before whom even my Own Master conducted himself with reveren- 
tial humility. 


“Recite a verse from any work you have studied”, commanded 
Desikar. 


I had expected such a command; and had concluded that the 
only way to impress him properly with my. diligence would be to 
select stanzas from the most abstruse of yamaka and tiripu antaadis. 
As I fixed on a piece from my Master’s own Tiruvaavaduturai 
Yamaka Antaadi, I looked at my Master, and his look signified 
assent. 


I could not find my voice; I trembled and perspired; but some- 
how managed in the end to take heart and _ recite slowly, in raga 
Bhairavi, a stanza from that same Tiruvaavaduturai Yamaka 
Antaadi. 


“Can he give the meaning?” Desikar asked. 
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“Yes,” said my Master in reply. I took my cue from him. 
As I began to explain the passage, I faltered a little; but my Master 
encouraged me with, “Carry on; no need to be scared!’’ I shook off 
my diffidence by degrees and then went on in my usual manner. 
I recited a few more pieces from the same Turaisai Antaadi. 


“Tf you know some more, recite them too,” said Desikar. 


By this time I had completely shaken off my fright and regained 
my self-confidence. My rendering of a selection from my Master’s 
Tiruttillai Yamaka Antaadi next was clearer and better. And the 
raga Bhairavi I chose again took distinct form and shape as I dwelt 
lovingly on just those swaras that give it its characteristic charm. 


Desikar’s satisfied smile and his nod did my heart good; and 
I began explaining that verse. My mind kept running on the next 
verse I would choose; and then what my Master had told me about 
Desikar’s lineage flashed into my mind—that he was a descendant 
of Tirikoota Rasappa Kavirayar; and naturally my next selection 
was from that poet’s Tirukkutrala Yamaka Antaadi. 


It goes without saying that Desikar listened this time with 
special attention, as the poem was his own family heirloom. I 
went over the lines a second and a third time, and then gave their 
meaning. It, of course, had the intended effect, as Desikar said, 
“sive us some more from the same work,” and I recited several 
more verses in my new-found enthusiasm. 


“Ts not all this from Tirukkutrala Yamaka Antaadi? It is not, 
I know, current in these parts. How did he come by it?” Desikar 
asked. 


My Master answered, “I had long wanted to read this as well 
as Tirukkutrala Puranam. I read and prepared the antaadi first 
andtaughtittohim. Iamalso studying Tirukkutrala Puranam.” 


“Ts that so?” Desikar exclaimed, and turned round to look 
at me. I understood the message his eyes conveyed, and went on 
with my recitation. The satisfied look in his face and the 
support he seemed to give me made me do the singing and the 
explaining with ever-growing self-assurance. 
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“His manner is really nice. What with his voice and his taste 
for music, he is bound to go far. Whocould ever doubt it when 
he has the priceless privilege of being your pupil?” 


My Master answered dutifully, ‘‘The moment he appeared in 
this‘ Presence, I know for certain, his rise to the highest rank and 
his prosperity are both assured. How can it be otherwise when 
Your Holiness has decided to look upon him with favour?” 


The compliments Desikar had paid me, falling in my ears and 
coursing through my veins, left me transported with joy, for they 
meant that in the tests given to me I had scored a thumping 
Victory. 


My Master and His Holiness then kept talking about other 
matters, till the latter said, “It is getting late. We expect you to 
attend Sabhapati Pooja after finishing your own devotions.” My 
Master took leave of him, and made his way towards the 
apartments set apart for bathing. The worship that the Head of 
the Mutt himself conducts every day is known as Sabhapati Pooja. 


There is a beautiful tank facing the south entrance to the mutt. 
The bathing apartments are on its banks; and my Master found 
warm water kept ready there for his bath. On his way to that 
spot, senior monks and neophytes, administrative officials and Odu- 
vaars, all pressed round him, eagerly enquiring after his welfare. 
Several among them said, “Are you not going to stay here with 
us?’ Even before he could say a word in reply, others said, “We 
have been waiting for long to attend Master’s classes. We are 
lucky he has come to us at last,” and looked delighted with the 


prospect. 


After finishing his ablutions, my Master left for the apart- 
ments where he could conduct his daily worship. These were 
to the north of the set of rooms where he had bathed; and then to 
the west too there was a similar suite used by the monks who were 
inmates, for the same purpose. 


As I went with my Master to the tank, I found my eyes dwelling 
on a number of things with wonder. Wherever I turned, I saw 
evidences of cleanliness and godliness, and the subtle emanations 
associated with Siva’s divine presence on earth. 
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I gazed at the monks with astonishment, and marvelled how 
they came to have matted locks of such extraordinary length. 
There was a certain grace in the way they wore their ochre robes, 
drawing the cloth over their heads like a hood; and the same grace 
in the jewels (sundara vedam) that adorned their ears, the strings of 
‘rudraksha around their necks, their sleek and well-fed figures and 
the triple lines of sacred ash drawn on their glossy skins. These 
symbols of lifelong devotion to Siva were more impressive than the 
most expensive garments and ornaments of laymen. 


I saw the senior monks seated at their serene and solemn 
routine of midday worship, with their attendants standing by, in 
wet clothes, to assist them at their various tasks. Silver trays were 
ranged at their side, each containing some flower like the jasmine, 
or leaves like the bilya, in plentiful heaps. 


Those monks who had finished their services for the day were 
leaving; others were just arriving to commence theirs. There was 
a masonry enclosure nearby as_a receptacle for the flowers that had 
already been used in worship lest anyone should tread on them 
unwittingly. 


Accustomed to the sight of worship conducted at home by 
Father and grandfather, I knew its calming and inspiring effect on 
the mind. But I had not known-either so many devotees, or such 
wealth and variety of the accessories, employed before in this manner. 
Wherever I looked in these apartments, there were numbers upon 
numbers seated in meditation and adoration of Siva, and also a 


seemingly inexhaustible supply of everything essential for- the 
ceremonies. ; 


As I stood rooted to the: spots’ dumbfounded by the whole 
glorious view, someone drew near and asked, “Why are you here,. 
just standing like this?” My legs simply refuse to move out of 
this place,” I answered; “‘these sights are so strange and so 
splendid’’. 


“O, you seem to be quite new to the place,” he said. ‘‘This 
sight is nothing in comparison with so many others so common 
to Tiruvaayaduturai! If you call this wonderful, I don’t know 
what word you would use to describe the others,’ and he went 


mY 
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on giving a long list of places more inspiring than this, speaking 
about them all in the most casual, off-hand manner. Listening 
to him, I felt almost as a man who had left the dust of this earth 
behind him, and set foot ina part of the celestial abode of Siva. 


I satisfied myself with the reflection that as I had come to the 
place with an opportunity to stay there for a time, I could sce all 
the others sooner or later; and then started to attend to my bath 
and the subsequent devotions. By this time, My Master had 
finished his own routine, and gone to attend the Sabhapati Pooja. 


A member of the administrative staff then took me to the 
place where I was to have my dinner. It was a choultry, a big, 
spacious building on the southern bank of the sacred tank in front 
of the Siva temple, where Brahmins were fed. I found several 
people there engaged in lively conversation. 


Some of them quoted Sanskrit verses, and explained their 
meaning; some sang kirtanas for their own delight; some recited 
Tamil poetry. So I inferred that the gathering consisted of 
Sanskrit and Tamil scholars, and musicians. 


One of them beckoned to me as I drew near, and said, “Are 
you not the young man who came with Sri Pillai today, and recited 
poetry in the presence of His Holiness? We were also there, and we 
enjoyed it.” 


Certain others came near to sit with me; and one of them 
said, “Your Bhairavi was perfect in tune and in the rendering. 
We could see that His Holiness was particularly pleased with 
that.” I guessed that these persons should be musicians. 


Another asked, ‘Under whom did you learn and practise 
music?”’ I answered, “‘My father taught me”. ‘‘Now I see!” that 
musician said, slapping his thigh with the delight of discovery, 
“Tt is an art that has come down in the family. That is why your 
singing is so superb.” 


Still another asked, “How long is it since you came to Sri 
Pillai for your studies?” 


“About five months,” I replied. 
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“You are a lucky chap,” he said. “‘Every one could see how 
much Sri Pillai is attached to you; His Holiness has also begun to 
be interested in you now; all of which means that the brightest 
of prospects is unrolling itself before you here.” 


Still another said, ‘““This Poet is open-handed and generous 
with the learning he imparts. This Saint here is equally hospitable 
in feeding every one and generous in showering his gold on the 
deserving. Who is so fortunate as you who are blessed so uniquely 
with the well-deserved favour of both?” 


When they vied with one another in complimenting me like 
this, what else could I do but blush and bow my head, hiding my 
reddened face from their view? 


Dinner was soon announced, and proved quite sumptuous 
and tasty. My new acquaintances then asked me to sing a few 
songs. I did so; they enjoyed it, and gave me their blessings. 


18. I Receive a Prize 


Some one came from the Mutt just then to take me there; and 
I found Subramanya Desikar seated in his upstair state-room, 
with my Master and a few monks seated near him. As soon as 
he saw me, Desikar solicitously enquired if I had had my dinner, 
and then asked me to be seated. I wentand sat behind my Master. 


I found books in the hands of each of the monks gathered in 
that room, and immediately regretted my having missed a part of 
my Master’s teaching by coming late. Those monks had already 
studied under Desikar that part of grammar that related to letters 
and the changes they undergo in combination. The meaning of 
certain stanzas quoted in their grammar book by way of illustration 
was not quite clear; and Desikar had asked his disciples to mark 
them and get Sri Pillai to explain them when he came. Now, in 
obedience to his instructions they were referring their doubts, one 
by one, to my Master; and he went on explaining them readily 
and clearly. 


The monks showed great eagerness in their questioning; and 
when my Master solved their difficulties, Desikar listened to it 
with even greater eagerness and attention than the monks themselves. 
Sometimes he himself reminded them of certain passages which 
they had forgotten to bring up. 


When I followed this course of question and answer, I learnt 
several things for the first time—not merely in what my Master 
said by way of elucidation of certain points, but also in respect of 
the conventions and procedures obtaining in the Mutt. 


Those passages which the monks could not easily understand 
had been found to be difficult by Desikar also. But, being a 
spiritual Head, he could not appear before my Master in the role 
of a student seeking enlightenment. He set the monks to ask the 
questions, and had his own doubts cleared along with theirs. 
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If Desikar had not himself been keen on understanding those 
abstruse passages, he might have sent his disciples to my Master 
at Mayuram to get their doubts cleared. He wished to hear with 
his own ears the explanations my Master would give to the monks. 


There was never any doubt that, so faras religious and spiritual 
matters were concerned, Desikar and my Master stood in the re- 
lation of the teacher and the taught. But at the moment Desikar 
put completely behind him his own pre-eminence as_ spiritual 
teacher, Head of the Mutt and patron, and followed with close 
attention whatever issued out of Sri Pillai‘s mouth. 


That very morning, when my Master bowed his head before 
Desikar, the scene emphasized the ascendency of religion and 
spirituality; whereas now, in the afternoon, when he went on 
explaining abstruse points of grammar and poetry in Desikar’s 
presence, the scene was proof of the unquestioned supremacy of 
erudition and the intellect in any gathering of men. 


The monks continued with question after question; and some 
of them dealt with matters that were the toughest one could think 
of 3 and when my Master took these to one by one and made them 
quite clear and easy, Desikar would listen to it all with utmost 
Care, and exclaim aloud, “Very good! Very apt and admirable!” 
as soon he had grasped the point. Attimes his enthusiasm and his 
delight would reach such a pitch that he would say, ‘Very good, 
indeed Sir, Very Good!” 


_ Sri Pillai continued his work of exposition in an even tone, 
in his usual everyday manner, without the least strain or sign of 
effort; and showed the utmost humility, with not a trace of pride 
or arrogance. 


In due course the monks took up Dandi Alankaram, and 
Started reading one by one the passages they had noted down. 
They read out therein the stanza that has to be fitted into the figure 
of eight snakes or serpents, and requested my Master to draw the 
figure and arrange within it the letters in the due order. 


It was an intellectual pastime for poets to include conundrums 
and puzzles in various forms when they composed verses; .and this 
mode of poetry went by the name of chitra kavi; one of the fonr 
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recognized modes in Tamil Literature. In ashta-naga-bandha 
the letters comprising the stanza would fall into place in specified 
places on a sketch of eight intertwining snakes. My Master sent 
for writing materials, and began drawing the appropriate sketch. 


Even before he could begin, however, I had rapidly drawn the 


required figure on a piece of paper, filled in the stanza too, and now 
gave it into his hands. 


Perhaps I should not have been so presumptuous in that 
presence. But which man would ever forego a chance like that 
to demonstrate his capabilities and reveal in the glamour of his 
own superior attainments? It was impelled by such a desire that I 


yielded to the temptation on the spur of the moment, and completed 
the exercise with both speed and accuracy. 


Looking at what I had drawn, my Master said, “‘Why, this is 
excellent! Where ever did you learn this?” 


“Vriddhachala Reddiar of Senganam taught me all this. I 


can also do the ratha-bandha (figure of a chariot) and other types 
of chitra kavi with facility,” I answered. 


The snake-figure verse I had sketched passed from hand to 
hand among the monks, and was finally examined by Desikar 
also. ‘This young gentleman is quite diligent, and has picked up 
a lot of interesting knowledge,” he remarked with pleasure. 


Then he turned in my direction and said, “Youare quite young, 
and have the opportunity to learn plenty more under Sri Pillai. 
Utilise your time well, and come with him here whenever he visits 
us.”” He added with a smile “We would be mindful of every 
comfort you need; we would even arrange for your marriage.” 
I laughed at this. 


“You see how he laughs. Every one is pleased at the mention 
of marriage.” 


My Master then said, ‘He is already married.” 


“I see. Is that why he laughs? But what of that? There 
are quite a number of other things too that have to be arranged 
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for, and we would manage all that for him,’ Desikar said, and 
turning to me he added, “We would buy and give you the books 
you need for your. studies.” 


My Master said, ““Your Holiness’s favour will secure every- 
thing that is good under the sun.” 


Desikar presently got up, made them open a well-stocked 
book-case at his side, chose several books from the shelves, and 
gave me four copies of each book he had selected. “Well, keep 
One copy in each set for your use, and give the rest to your fellow- 
pupils”, [| eagerly turned the pages of each of the books, and felt 
more happy than if so much gold had been placed in my 
hands instead. 


Subramanya Desikar told me with great kindness and affection, 
“Study all these minor classics. We would give you the major 
poems later. Now, let us hear your musical recitation of some 
more of the poems you have studied’’. 


In the morning I had sung raga Bhairavi. Now I used other 
Tagas as I recited a few short pieces. Desikar was quite pleased 
with my performance. Turning to my Master, he said, ‘‘See to it 
he takes lessons in music also.” 


Desikar then addressed my Master in particular. “Since 
your arrival here this morning all our conversation has centred on 
Poetry and literature, and it has given us happiness, and a lot of 
pleasure to these good monks here. They are all eager to continue 
Such studies; and there are others ready to join them in any courses 
Wwe may start here. We try our best to teach them as much as we 
Can; but we are not always free to do even that, what with the 
affairs of the Mutt we have to attend to, and with the scholars and 
other distinguished visitors who keep coming here to meet us and 
whom we have got to talk to and send away, after doing what we 
can to grant their suits. It would bea good thing therefore if you 
could come and stay here and take classes and quench their thirst 
for knowledge, which we ourselves are unable to do. Not only 
would that give pleasure to students and scholars, but also to us 
who could spend some time in pleasant and profitable conversation 


With you. 
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“Moreover, you see, many among those who visit this place 
ask, ‘Where is Sri Pillai?” How can we bring ourselves to say in 
reply that you are at Mayuram, which is not a proper answer to 
give, seeing it is our duty to retain you here and arrange for you to 
teach and train more and more scholars—you being one to lend 
distinction to our entire establishment and adorn it as its chief 
jewel. Those who could afford to go to Mayuram to meet you 
do so, but the others go away disappointed that they have not 
been able to have a sight of you. It is our desire, therefore, that 
you should come with all your pupils and settle here for good.” 


My Master answered, ‘“‘The least wish of Your Holiness is a 
command which this servant of yours is bound to obey.” 


Aarumugathaa Pillai, who had been with us all the time, and 
had been following the talk, stood up suddenly, fell prostrate before 
the Head of the Mutt, got to his feet and putting his right palm in 
front of his mouth, in the usual attitude of humility, said, “I entreat 
Your Holiness to permit me to take Master with me to Pattiswaram, 
keep him there for a few days, and then send him here. There are 
certain affairs he could attend to and-dispose of there for me; 
it was for that express purpose I went to Mayuram and brought 
Master this way.” 


Fear had entered his heart as he listened to what passed 
between Subramanya Desikar and my Master, at the possibility 
of my Master choosing to stay at Tiruvaavaduturai, in which case 
all his plans would be ruined. 


Subramanya Desikar read his mind, and said with a smile, 
“You may certainly do so. We have no objection. Everyone 
has a claim on Sri Pillai, since he belongs to all of us in common.” 


Aarumugathaa Pillai now heaved a sigh of relief. Desikar 
then bade good-bye to my Master with the words, “Yes, you may 
go to Pattiswaram now, stop for a while at that place, and then 
come here.” My Master stood up and bowed, received the blessed 
sacred ash and stepped out of the Mutt premises. 


Monks and several others came part of the way to see him off. 
My Master and Aarumugathaa Pillai got into the carriage which 
the latter had brought with him. Just as I was about to climb 
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into it myself, my Master’s attendant, Panchanadam Pillai, came 


Tunning up and forcibly snatched away the new books I had in 
my hands. 


When I protested, saying I needed them myself, he said, “Won't 
one copy of each be enough? Why should you take all?” He gave 
me one copy only out of each set of four, and took away the rest. 


These books were the very first prizes which Subramanya 
Desikar had given me; and I was tempted in my anger to slap 
im on the cheeks for taking them from me by brute force. My 
Master had already cautioned me to be guarded in my dealings 
with that man; I remembered that, and so I kept a grip over myself, 
Pocketed my loss, and got into the carriage in silence. 

Only that day I had seen with my own eyes the great love 
€veryone cherished for learning, from the Head of the Mutt down 
to the monks and the lay staff, and admired the courtesy they showed 
in their behaviour. In the midst of such good men, there was also 
this Panchanadam Pillai, who had neither manners nor a sense 
Of values Tegarding letters, and revealed himself as the boor he was. 
I took comfort in the thought that association with the right type 
of men over a thousand years would still not be enough to reform 


@ man like him. The carriage drawn by two fine bullocks kept 
going at a good pace along the road. 


19. Tyagaraja Chettiar 


We reached Tiruvidaimarudur at six in the evening, and stayed 
there for the night as guests of Subbaiya Pandaram, who was 
Aarumugathaa Pillai’s brother-in-law. My Master intended to 
resume the journey to Pattiswaram in the morning; and as we 
had to pass through Kumbakonam, it was his idea to break journey 
at Kumbakonam to meet Vidwan Tyagaraja Chettiar. 


I had long known Tyagaraja Chettiar by reputation as the 
Head of the Tamil Department in the College at Kumbakonam 
and asa man of great erudition, every one of whose pupils had made 
his mark asa scholar. The public held him inthe same high regard 
as they did the other members of the College staff. 


I welcomed the opportunity of meeting one I had often heard 
talked of after I came to study under Sri Pillai. Those who knew 
him personally were unanimous in singing his praises, and so I was 
quite eager to have a sight of him now. 


Our carriage drove straight to Sri Chettiar’s house. As he 
was not at home at the time, we went and sat on the verandah, 
awaiting his return. One of his pupils went to fetch him; and even 
as he drew near he said, “Why are you seated here? Should you 
not have gone inside and made yourselves at home? Why should 
your luggage be still there in the carriage?” The first thing he did 
as he joined us was to prostrate himself on the ground before my 
Master. 


I had a good look at Sri Chettiar, who, at the moment, was 
wearing only a hand-washed piece of cloth. He was of medium 
height, of a sturdy build, and of a very fair complexion; his 
skin was particularly glossy and smooth. There was a certain 
stateliness in his gait, an audacity in his look and an aggressiveness 
in his manner of talking. He was no respecter of persons, I had 
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often been told,—an argumentative man who stuck to his own 
point, right or wrong. What I saw now confirmed what I had 
heard; and when such a person did obeisance before my Master 
I could see the humility that was there, side by side with so much 
nonchalance and self-assurance. 


Sri Chettiar asked my Master who I was; and he introduced 
me as one who had been studying under him for some time past. 
As it was a new-moon day, and my Master was keen on reaching 
Pattiswaram early to attend to his devotions, he got ready to leave. 
Sri Chettiar then placed before him ona large salver two bunches 
of plantains and a quantity of candy. Each of us took a share of 
them and, as we set out from there, Sri Chettiar and some others 
accompanied us part of the way. 


It was then that Sri Chettiar asked me for a list of the works 
I had studied, and to name the poem I was currently being taught. 
I gave hima detailed answer. When my Master got to know of the 
interest thus evinced in me by Chettiar, it acted as a sort of brake 
on him. He could not take a step further in his desire to impress 
on Chettiar my capacity to recite and explain poetry. So he said, 
“We had better find a place where we could sit and hear him recite 
rather than go on like this, walking and talking at the same time.” 


As we were then proceeding close to the temple of Sree Kum- 
bheswara, we entered it by the western tower-gate and went and sat 
in the porch in front of the Sree Subrahmanya shrine in the outer 


quadrangle. Sri Chettiar asked me to recite some poem and give 
its meaning. 


I selected two pieces from Ti uraisai Antaadi, recited them musi- 
cally and explained their meaning in detail. He kept asking for 
more and more, and I obliged him with many further selections 
from other minor classics. Sri Chettiar should have been satisfied 
with my performance, but he was not the man to admit it openly. 


“You gave us a selection from Turaisai Antaadi, you see; 
have youa thorough knowledge of that work?” he asked. 


“Somewhat,” I replied, 


“Would you care to teach it?” 
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‘Teach it to whom? Did he mean, teach it to him?’ His ques- 
tion brought me up short. Turaisai Antaadi, being of the yamaka 
type (consisting of the same set of words repeated a number of 
times, to be analyzed and explained in a completely different way 
from line to line) it would be a rare accomplishment to carry it all 
in one’s head and to do it the justice it deserved in teaching. 
Suppose I admitted I was quite prepared to teach it, I thought, 
was he not likely to take it as self-conceit? I decided to keep silent. 


“Why do you ask like that?” my Master said. ‘“‘Haven’t 
you studied that antaadi while you were with me?” 


“No, sir,” he answered. ‘‘You composed that poem, you may 
remember, after you left for Tiruvaavaduturai. I have had no 
chance to attend your classes on the poems you wrote after I came 
to kumbakonam. I do of course read them for my own pleasure 
and teach them too. But there is a world of difference in quality 
between your writings up to the point of your leaving for Tiruvaa- 
vaduturai and what you wrote afterwards. In the former, there 
is no weighty philosophical content; but in your more recent works 
there is such a wealth of rare and valuable matter based on our 
sacred books that I can’t make head or tail of several of them. 
When some one comes with a book like this, and asks me to teach 
it to him, why, Iamallatsea. Whocould by himself make out the 
meaning, ask, of the yamaka in this antaadi? The only thing to do 
would be to go to you if one was keen on getting that much 
enlightenment. Sadasivam Pillaicame here from Tiruchirappalli 
some months back with this Tyraisai Antaadi in his hands, and 
pestered me to teach ittohim. I read it through, but it was 
Greek to me. I sent him away, saying, ‘Go to Master himself 
and get him to teach it to you.’ I dare say he would have come 
direct to you.” ; 


“No. He didn’t turn up.” 


“Now, sir, you see why I put my young friend this question. 
If any one else comes bothering me like that again, I could get rid 
of him quite easily; I now know whom to pass him on to.” 


Just then Aarumugathaa Pillai turned on Sri Chettiar and asked 
him, “‘Can you claim to have read all of Master’s earlier writings? 
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There is a Paditruppattantaadi composed by him in his 
younger days on Pattiswaram. Can you say if you have read 
that?” 


“What! an antaadi on Pattiswaram! I know of no such work. 
Come, give us one stanza from it as a specimen, if you can call it to 
mind. Let us see.” 


Aarumugathaa Pillairecited a piece from that collection with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. Sri Chettiar, after hearing it, surveyed 
from head to foot both Aarumugathaa Pillai and my Master. ““How 
can you say that this is Master’s work?”’ he asked. 


“I’m quite sure of it,” Aarumugathaa Pillai answered. “If I 
don’t know a poem in honour of my own native village, who else 
will? It was in my father’s time that Master composed this work.’ 


“Do you happen to have a copy of the book with you? If you 
have, the best thing you can do is to tear it to pieces before any 
one else could see it, and throw the pieces into the river. You'd 
also do well to forget what you've been at pains to learn by heart. 
And one thing more. Don’t go about telling people that Master 
composed a work of this sort at any time. 


“What makes you say so?”* 


“Why, people would call you mad if you did; people who are 
familiar with the sort of poetry Master writes these days would 
Pooh-pooh it if you go and tell them it is his work. Why, every 
verse he turns off these days is a nugget of gold, let me assure 
you—real, sterling gold. While we are talking about genuine 
poetry, you here trot out this tripe and claim it to be his! The two 
are as like as chalk and cheese, I tell you!” 


That poem, it should be admitted, lacked yamakam and 
tiripu and weighty truths culled from Saiva Siddhanta philosophy. 
What it did have, however, was grace and simplicity of style, and 
the message of faith, hope and charity; and in my view Sri 
Chettiar, in running it down, did less than justice to its worth. 


Not only that. He was in a sense contradicting himself. A 
few minutes back he had complained that poems like Turaisai 
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Antaadi were above his head; and now, when he actually found a 
poem that was clear as crystal, he labelled it pedestrian and jejune. 


Aarumugathaa Pillai now threw down the challenge; “Master 
is here before you. You may verify it this minute by directly refer- 
ting to him. I don’t like the way you belittle something Master 
has composed; that is all.” 


“No objection; Pll myself put the matter before him,” said 
Sri Chettiar. “Ts it really true, sir, what he says about this poem,” 
he said, turning to my Master, “that you yourself wrote stuff of 
this kind? You need not say things just to please this man. Call 
back to mind, as far as you can, if at all you wrote these verses 
yourself and, if so, why you did it.” 


My Master had been listening patiently to what had been 
passing between the two this long while. “Why do you keep on 
saying such things, Tyagarasu? What is there to prevent me from 
writing a poem of this sort? Are you able to detect any mistakes - 
in it? Oris it altogether wrong to make one’s style simple and clear? 
If I write really difficult stuff, the man in the street will not find it 
of any benefit to him. There is, is there not, something to be said 
in favour of a poem that he who runs may read, make out, 
and enjoy?” he said. 


Sri Chettiar’s volte-face was as complete as it was unexpected. 
“If that is your view, sir, I agree. My only object in disputing the 
authorship of this poem was that it should not turn to bea discredit 
to you. That’s all. I believe it is getting late, and time for us to 
start.” 


It was a pleasant surprise, hearing Sri Chettiar talk like this. 
He showed the humility and affection of a pupil in gracefully conced- 
ing a point, and in the solicitude he evinced for Master’s good 
name, the sincerity of a friend and well-wisher. He made a clean 
breast of what he felt and thought, instead of keeping it locked in 
his mind to rankle there, in a vain effort to keep up appearances. 


Sri Chettiar then was good enough to give me a piece of his 
mind. ‘You should derive the maximum benefit from Master’s 
teaching by being quite diligent; neither idling away your time, 
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satisfied with the reflected glory of being seen in his company, 
nor running away after a while in the belief that you have become 
omniscient, and there is nothing more for youto learn. You can’t 
find sucha paragon of a teacher anywhere else on earth. I say 
all this because in my heart of hearts I wish you well.” I took 
his words in good part, and thanked him for his advice, which I 
found both wholesome and timely. 


We then got into the carriage, and reached Pattiswaram, where 
we were to stay for a fairly long period. 


20. Incidents at Pattiswaram 


As we reached Pattiswaram, my Master recounted to us an 
episode, a leaf from the history of the locality. Most people fami- 
liar with Tamil literature know about a poet known only as Satti 
Mutrap-pulavar. His fame rests securely on an ‘akaval,’ a lay 
that is addressed to the large, long-legged bird, heron. The very 
first line, “Heron, Heron, Heron of the crimson legs,” is followed 
by a simile that enchanted a certain Pandya ruler. The Poet com- 
pares the long, sharp beak of the bird to the tuber of the palm tree 
cloven in two; and this is proof of the inborn gift of poetry that rose 
spontaneously to his lips. 


He describes himself further down as one grown thin with 
hunger and want and, being without proper clothing, seeking 
protection from the stinging north wind by huddling himself up, 
arms folded across the chest, and chin resting upon the knees. 


To the poet who has described his own condition so graphically 
comes the thought of his wife who is facing even worse trials at 
home, and he repines at her unhappy lot. “And this Poet you 
should know,” my Master concluded, “‘lived at this village.” 


“Is not this place Pattiswaram?” I asked. 


“Yes; but the temple you see yonder is Sattimutram temple. 
The two villages are contiguous; and one and the same street 


serves both as north street for Pattiswaram and as south street 
for Sattimutram.” 


“I hope his line is not extinct.” 


“Fortunately, no. One of his descendants has a passable 
knowledge of literature. You are going to meet him.” 
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We reached Pattiswaram, and Aarumugathaa Pillai put us up 
at his own house. He lived in style there, almost like. a zamindar. 
He made a great fuss over his guests, and had arranged for my 
board at a house in the Agraharam. 


He gave without stint, when it came to helping others; and 
was rather lavish in expenditure. He loved to domincer over 
people, and in his own eyes was king of the countryside. He 
kept an open house; and anyone was welcome to drop in there 
any part of the day. He lionized my Master, whom people kept 
Coming to see at all hours from places like Kumbakonam, so that 
every day looked like a festival day. 


Aarumugathaa Pillai was an autocrat, ifever there was one. 
If any one dared to cross his path, he would crush him; and there 
Were some poor people who smarted for it when they incurred his 
displeasure. A bear with every one else, he was docile as a lamb 
only in the presence of my Master. 


; I soon got to the end of all the minor classics I had brought 
with me, and told my Masterso. ‘Younger Brother has got books 


with him,” he answered. ‘We can borrow some from him. Let 
: first take up Tiru Nagaikkaronappuranam.” And he got the 


ook from Aarumugathaa Pillai and gave it to me. 


{ was quite eager to study this puranam, because it was to be 
the first work of the kind written by my Master that he would him- 
seaue teaching me. He used to begin his teaching quite early in 
ue Morning. There would be a short break at eight ‘o’ clock 
for me to take my breakfast of cold rice, and lessons would then go 


on till ten or eleven. My Master would rest fora while after dinner, 
and then resume his classes. 


On most days he would be engaged with visitors from else- 
Where during the afternoon. Evening would find us on the banks 
of the river Tirumalai Rayan and, on our way back, he would 
wait for me on the verandah of the house where I boarded, while 
I went in and took my supper. Mostly he would be sitting in the 
dark, though on some days my host would remember to leave 
near him a lighted lamp in the niche on the front wall. We then 
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used to go to Aarumugathaa Pillai’s house together ‘and continue 
our class till bed-time. 


Following this system strictly, I managed to get through quite a 
number of verses, first at the rate of fifty stanzas a day and, after a 
fortnight, anywhere between a hundred and two hundred, through- 
out my stay at Pattiswaram. The speed was unusual, since there 
was nothing to prevent two people from doing their very best, 
one being as eager and willing to learn as the other was to teach. 
The only snag was my inability to fix the meaning of several of 
those stanzas firmly in my mind; and when he found it out, my 
Master slowed down a little and made me give the gist of each 
piece then and there; and I did so with pleasure. 


When I finished Nagai Puranam, my Master wished to continue 
with Mayura Puranam, which was also his own work. He took 
a copy of the book from Aarumugathaa Pillai, gave itto me and 
started teaching it. I felt happy at the thought that the moment 
of my arrival at Pattiswaram augured well for my studies, that 
I was able to go on at top speed, and had the good fortune now of 
studying poems of real merit. It did not then strike me that such 
happiness might not last, and that a time might come when 
I should regret having set foot in that place at all. 


Somehow I came to have a dread Sy Aarumugathaa Pillai. 
Even when he went out of the way to do kindnesses to others, 
there was a deep frown onhis face most of the time. I was very 
guarded in my movements with him; yet there was no change on 
his part. He looked on me with the same dislike as before, even 
though he held my Master in high regard, and knew that he was 
quite partial teme. He neverhad a kind word for me; and I 
began to suspect that in his inmost heart he disliked me for the very 


reason that my Master looked upon me with so much special 
favour. 


The routine that Aarumugathaa Pillai followed was rather 
funny. After saying his prayers in the evening, he would take up 
Kanda Puranam and tread it as a religious excercise, in my Master’s 
presence. He would now and then look up and ask him for the 
meaning of certain hard words, and my Master would explain 
them to him. This could be taken neither as study of poetry nor 
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as devotional recital. But he would proudly tell others that he was 
both reading Kanda Puranam to obtain merit and that he was 
studying poetry under my Master. This show would be kept 
up till nine. 


If he came there with his book while I was at my studies, I’d 
at once stop and close my book lest, if I failed to do so, he should 
take it as an affront. I would also follow his reading of Kanda 
Puranam as long as it lasted. 


Every one would go to sleep soon after nine; that is to say, go 
to sleep without taking any food. At twelve midnight, or at one 
a.m., Aarumugathaa Pillai would announce supper. He would 
rouseé up everybody—even including such visitors from other 
places as were spending the night there—and make them partake 
of supper. And while this midnight banquet was being served, it was 
my duty to wake up also and sit near my Master, and get taught 
by him! Such were the orders issued by Aarumugathaa Pillai. 


_ Asa rule I had my supper in the Agraharam quite early at 
night, on my: way back from the river in the company of my Master. 
I would go to sleep after studying for a bit, shortly after nine. 
Now, What use would it be to me to get up again at midnight and 
listen to my Master’s teaching, while he was also engaged in 
eating? I would feel drowsy, but I would not give up, for fear of 
calling down the displeasure of my host. 


_ On some days it happened that I would failto get up and so 
miss my lessons. Aarumugathaa Pillai would not spare me then. 
He would shake me aware after supper was over and give me a 
E0od dressing down, or do it with a vengeance the next day. 
‘What progress can you make in your studies if you are negligent 
like this? The only things that interest you are eating and 
sleeping. You are the laziest person Ihave come across. What 
other business have you except to get up and study at night?” 


I would patiently put up with such outbursts, committing 
myself to God. 


One night I failed like this to get up when the others did, and 
study my lessons while they were at their, supper. Next morning, 
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after getting through my morning routine, I went to take up my 
books from where I had left them overnight; but they were not 
there. I searched in other places, but could not find them 
anywhere. 


“Well,” I thought, “I could at least take some other book 
from the bundle I had brought with me, and study that today.’ 
I went where I had left that bundle of books; and that too was 
missing. I knew, of course, this was all Aarumugathaa Pillai’s 
doing, and trembled to think of other possible persecutions that he 
might have in store for me. I regretted having come to that place 
and fallen into such a trap. 


I went and informed my Master that my books were missing. 
He looked at my sad face, and set the servants to search for them at 
all places. Seeing that the books were not to be found anywhere, 
he said, ‘“‘We may report this to Younger Brother.” 


Aarumugathaa Pillai never used to get up from bed before eight 
in the morning. He wasstillasleep at the time we were busy search- 
ing. Whenhe got upatlastand passed that way, he saw me standing 
there doing nothing, and asked, ““Why is he standing idly like this? 
What prevents him now from studying his books?” 


My Master said gently, “He says he can’t find his books where 
he kept them.” 


“Is that so? That is all the interest he takes in his studies, when 
he can’t even preserve his own books carefully. Look at the care 
he has! It is all waste of effort on the part of Master to try to teach 
him; for what is such a person ever going to learn? Would he be as 
indifferent as all this if he had any real interest in improviug him- 
self?’ After making such remarks, he went away. 


I felt a strong urge within me to leave everything as it was, 
and start for home. 


The man came back that way again, and continued in the same 
vein. ‘You have taken such infinite pains to teach him; and he 
has sat at your feet for months and months. What has he managed 
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to pick up. Iask. What knowledge has he of Tamil poetry to- 
day? Can he at least follow what you teach? Has he sense enough 
for that? If really he has been diligent in his studies under you, 
he should have by this time learnt a little of the art of composing 
verses. Well, let me see. Put him to compose just one verse. 
If he successfully composes just one stanza before I return in a few 
minutes, I shall get back his books for him wherever they happen 
to be or, failing that, present him with a set of new books.” 


“You could improvise a piece on Younger Brother himself, 
if you are so minded,” my Master said to me. 


Aarumugathaa Pillai left a person there to mount guard over 
me and ensure I did my work unaided; and went away delivering 
the ultimatum, “That piece I asked for should be ready before 
I come back, remember.” 


My Master took me with him to a different part of the house; 
and my guard, needless to say, accompanied us there. Even while 
we were taking those few steps I had finished my task of composing 
a venba, and began Saying it to my Master. ‘‘Minion of fortune, 
Aarumugam of the noble mind,” I said. “‘Wait”, said my Master; 
and turning to the guard said, “Go and ask my attendant to get 
ready the room for me to conduct my worship’; and when he had 
gone, said to me, “You can also so read the line as to indicate 
‘Maarumugam’ which means the person whose face alters for the 
worse. That would be wrong. You should be very careful about 
the way the letters can be combined; he will never forgive you if 
you keep the line as it is.” 


He not only gave me this caution, but improvised a venba 
himself on the spot and made me get it by heart. When’ 
Aarumugathaa Pillai came again to where I was, I recited that 
piece with an air of the greatest humility. 


Aarumugam, thou prince among patrons! This be 
The favour I seek of thee, Drop thou thy spite. 
Others frown when thou frownest; full bright 

Their smile if thou smilest; Teach thou them to smile. 
Save thou this scholar in love with learning; save me! 
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| Even as I started reciting the venba, I cOy 
smile spread across his space. I felt sure he 
delighted when he was addressed as ‘prince among patrons. 


“That is right. Stop being lazy, study well and learn the art 
of writing poetry,’’—such was his exhortation to me when a servant 
brought Mayura Puranam and also my bundle of books. He took 
the book from the man, placed it in my hands and directed him to 
restore the bundle to its place. 


Book in hand, I went to my Master, and reported to him what 
had just then happened, relieved at having made good my escape 
this time. 


In the month of Purattasi (mid-September to mid-October) 
it was the custom in our family to receive handfuls of rice as alms 
from a few houses, cook it, and limit ourselves to that one meal 
on each Saturday. We would bathe early in the morning, observe 
a vow of silence, go round in our wet clothes to a few neighbours’ 
houses, collect rice in a wet towel,—and do all this as part of our 
traditional religious practice. This kind of asking for alms is 
known as ‘collecting Gopalam’ 


When the first Saturday of the month of Purattasi, came round 
during my stay at Pattiswaram, I started in the morning for the 
customary bath in the river. ‘‘What is the matter with you to- 
day?” asked Aarumugathaa Pillai, who happened to notice that. 
I mentioned to him the vow I had to fulfil. 


navite? This business of a vow and all that you may attend to in your 
own place. I forbid you to do it within the four confines of this 
village; beware! You must be off your head to think of such a 
thing, after all the benefit you have had of associating with us 
Saivites!”’ 


Not content with this warning, he went straight to the house 
where I boarded, and told the people there not to give me any food 
that day if I brought rice collected as alms. 


“What!” he exclaimed in a towering rage.” “Are you a Vaish- 
l 


What could I do? I sincerely believed that there would be evil 
consequences if I, in my time, gave up an observance handed down 
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observe it, Iwas afraid misfortune would overtake our family in 
some form or other. 


I fasted that day, went to the coconut grove and lay down on 
the ground, rolling about in the pangs of hunger and lamenting my 
fate that had Subjected me to such unmerited suffering. 


My hosts in the Agraharam were much concerned when they 
saw I failed to turn up for my dinner. They came to where I was, 
took me home with them and compelled me to take some food. 
I broke my fast thus at five in the evening. That was how I came 


to give up this annual observance for ever as a result of my stay 
at Pattiswaram. 


Meanwhile, my Master sent for Savarinatha Pillai; and as 
Soon as he arrived from Mayuram, he accomplished a feat which 
would otherwise have been impossible of achievement; he put a 
Stop to the practice in Aarumugathaa Pillai’s house of serving 
Supper at an unholy hour after midnight. He was a man who 
had the courage of his convictions: and he concocted a verse and 
circulated it, “Why did not the Creator,” so ran the verse, 
“Why did not the Creator, when he made us, make us trees 
instead, seeing that at Pattiswaram He would be subjecting us to 
the pangs of hunger for the greater part of each night?” 


Aarumugathaa Pillai noticed what was afoot. With great 
tact Savarinatha Pillai convinced him of the impropriety of keeping 
his guests tossed and torn between hunger and sleep till midnight. 


From that day onwards Supper began to be served before ten’o 
clock at night. 


I went to Uttamadanapuram for Saraswati Pooja—the day set 
apart for worship of the Goddess of Learning. Originally it was 
my plan to spend a few days there; but as soon as I concluded the 
worship the next morning, a thought struck me. That day, being 
Vijaya Dasami, was of special importance to students, who had to 
wait upon their teachers for beginning a new lesson, auspiciously, 
as token of resuming studies suspended on the previous day. 
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“I have been with my Master for so many days which were 
but common run; but today when it is my duty specially to sit at 
his feet and make a fresh start, it is wrong to stay away like this,” 


decided. “I shall arise and go to him now and begin the study of 
a book not read before.” 


It was four in the evening when I reached Pattiswaram, walking 
allthe way. “‘Howis it you have come so soon?” my Master asked 
when I stood before him. “Today being Vijayadasami, I have 
come to receive any book that Master may be pleased to give me.” 
He asked some one who came there at the time to fetch one of the 
palm-leaf manuscripts from the pile arranged in rows for worship 
in that house. He placed in my hands what the man had picked 
up and, when I had received it devoutly, he said, “Open it and 
see what it is.” It turned out to be Naidadam. 


My Master said, “It is our traditional belief that reading Naida- 
dam would bring immediate relief from ill-luck. Take it from me, 
your evil days have all ended. You have nothing more to worry 
about.” His words thrilled me. 


“Even at Mayuram”, I said, “it was Naidadam that Master 
first gave me. Similar were my thoughts at that time.” I then 
made a token study of the great work in my Master’s presence. 


After Purattasi came Aippasi and, with it, in the offing, Deepa- 
vali. I wished to see my parents and my infant brother, and 
told my Master of my desire to go home for the festive occasion. 
He gave his consent. When I was ready to set out, he sent for 
two angavastrams with silk-thread border, gave them to me, and 


’ said, ““Wear this for Deepavali. You may stop for a few days 


more after the festival, and come straight to Mayuram, where I 
shall be going for Deepavali.” I was moved by his love and affec- 
tion, received his gift in grateful humility, took leave of him and 
started for home. 


In due time I had my Deepavali bath, and wore with especial 
pleasure the two angavastrams which were Master’s loving gifts 
to me. 


Shortly after Deepavali, I fell seriously ill with fever and it 
proved a protracted illness. 


21. Scenes of Splendour 


When I had recovered from fever, it was the end of Margali 
(mid-January) but I was still weak; all the same I was becoming 
more and more impatient to go and rejoin my Master. Father went 
to Tiruvaavaduturai to find out where he was at the time, and came 
back with the news that he would be coming to Tiruvaavaduturai 
for Guru Pooja, and I might join him then at that place. 
I waited for Guru Pooja to come round. 


The day of the constellation Aswini in the month of Tai 
(January-February) is Founder’s Day at Tiruvaavaduturai Mutt, 
the Founder being Sree Namasivaya Moorti. I reached there on 
the morning of the great day. Having heard people in the neigh- 
bouring villages speak repeatedly of Guru Pooja as a grand 
Occasion, I had imagined it would be something like a big temple 
festival. But what I saw with my own eyes surpassed by far what 
I had conceived of it. 


The Tiruyaavaduturai I saw before me was not the place I 
had known before. There were crowds everywhere of people 
not only from every part of Tamil Nadu but also from outside. 
And what a wonderful variety of scholars and artists! Even among 
musicians there were hundreds, including vocalists and those who 
gave musical discourses, besides those who played every variety 
of instrument like the veena, the flute, the violin and the gottu 
vaadyam. There were knots of Sanskrit scholars, each one a 
specialist in his particular field of knowledge of literature or 
philosophy. 


There were Vedic scholars reciting the Vedas in the temple 
and at other places; and also those who sang Tevaram hymns in 
the sweetest of voices, in the right ‘pann’ or tune for each, and 
enchanted their listeners further by the lustre lent to their 
presence by the sacred ash and the rudraksha they wore. 
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There were monks there from all parts of the land; and quite 
a number of distinguished people, disciples of the Mutt, with the 
tribute offerings they had brought with them, and glad of this 
opportunity to pay homage to their spiritual Head and receive 
his blessings on this day of days, since they would not be free to do 
so during the rest of the year. One and all felt drawn to Sri Subra- 
manya Desikar, and were thrilled by the sincerity and love so 
apparent in his greeting. 


Feeding any visitor who came to the Mutt was a main feature 
of this celebration; and a special flag would be hoisted on the 
first day of the festival to denote that all were welcome to step 
in and have their food. 


Even by itself the temple at Tiruvaavaduturai is a sacred shrine, 
celebrated by saints in their hymns: for it was here that Tiru Gnana 
Sambandha Moorti Nayanar received from God Siva Himself 
a gift of a thousand gold pieces to enable his father to conduct 
a propitiatory sacrifice. The village certainly stood to derive 
additional prestige from having this quite illustrious Mutt also 
located in it. 


I was simply stunned by what I saw and heard from the moment 
I entered the village precincts. I stood gazing at scene after scene, 
and found it impossible to discover where exactly my Master was 
staying. I wandered the streets, peeped into houses and pressed 
through crowds till my legs were sore and I grew faint with hunger. 
I put off further search to have some food. 


[ had never before come across such a crush as I found at the 
dining apartments, such noise and shouting and—such abundance 
too of good things! The feeding had been going on from nine in the 
morning; and even at that hour people kept coming in crowds; 
and it seemed doubtful if l ever would manage to find a place. With 
great difficulty I edged my way toa seat and, when I had taken my 
fill, I suffered—with the heaviness, this time, of surfeit. 


When I resumed my search for my Master, I found I could 
not do it with the same speed as in the morning ina state of 
exhaustion. I moved again through the streets, detaining people 
and asking them where I could find the Maha Vidwan, my 
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Master. The answer I got was, ‘‘Who could say where he may be 
at this hour? He might be anywhere; in audience with His 
Holiness the Head of the Mutt, or in some assembly of scholars, 
or just engaged in teaching his pupils seated somewhere.” 


The mention of the word ‘pupils’ brought me up short; and I 
thought what a fool I was, just wandering about alone like this, 
while my proper place was with his pupils. listening to his teaching. 
With this new unrest in my heart, I quickened my pace, and at 
last came upon my Master, seated on the verandah of the house 
of a Mutt officialin the south street of the village, and engaged in 
conversation with certain monks and some distinguished visitors. 


As soon as he caught sight of me, he asked in a tone of eager- 
hess and affection, “‘When did you arrive? Have you had your 
food? How is your health now?” When I had answered, he said, 
“You look quite reduced. Are you still under treatment?” 


I said, ‘“‘No.” 


He then enquired after the welfare of my parents. Then, “I 


dare say you haven’t witnessed such an event as this Guru Pooja 
before,” he said. 


“No, Sir,” I answered. 


“You can’t see such a spectacle anywhere else. All this is 
made possible only by His Holiness’s special distinction and his 
incomparable munificence.” He was referring to Sree Subra- 
manya Desikar’s distinguished record as Head of the Mutt. “Hope 
you will be able to attend classes as before,”’ he said, after a pause. 


“Yes, Sir. Iam just waiting for that.” 


“As soon as Guru Pooja celebrations are over here, I mean 
going to Mayuram. Wecan resume our classes there.” I rejoiced 
to hear him say that, for it was clear to me that he was even more 
eager to teach me than I could be to be taught by him. 


After taking my supper that night, I went round to see and 
enjoy the celebrations in connection with the Guru Pooja. Sree 
Subramanya Desikar, seated in a dazzlingly decorated palanquin 
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went round the main streets in an orderly and impressive proces- 
sion, accompanied by a display of fireworks at every stage, rows 
upon rows of devotees before and behind, and music of every sort. 
The Naagaswara experts vied with one another and excelled them- 
selves; and His Holiness was greeted with elaborate waving of 
camphor lights and other marks of respect when the palanquin 
passed before the houses of his disciples. 


The procession was followed by a function in the audience- 
hall, which crowned the celebrations of the day. Subramanya 
Desikar was seated at the head of the hall, right under a pavilion 
heavily and tastefully decked out with flowers; and as he sat there 
unmoving, he looked like a splendid image designed for worship. 
He actually received such worship, with burning of incense 
and waving of lights and other paraphernalia associated with the 
adoration of an actual deity. The crowds kept pressing through 
the hall; and the mingled music of Tevaram hymns and of instru- 
ments like the pipe, the drum, and the flute worked steadily to a 
crescendo. 


When I had seen all this and satisfied myself, I came back to 
the place where my Master was staying, and found him still awake, 
and talking with a friend. 


Desikar would not allow himself any rest even after the strain 
of the procession and the function in the audience-hall, but kept 
himself as active as ever with the send-off to those who had come 
to see him. 


Everyone who had to leave early in the morning waited upon 
Desikar on the night of the Guru Pooja itself to take leave of him. 
They would already have paid their respects to him in the morning, 
placing at his feet the offerings they had brought, each according 
to his means and status. And Desikar would be sending away 
these Vellala landowners and others, giving them suitable presents 
ashe did so. He would give priority to those whose circumstances 
would not permit them to stay longer; and never minded his own 
discomfort in sitting up so late. 


Those who received gifts and presents at his hands included 


scholars and artists of every description. Several more who could 
9 
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afford to stay would be having audience with him at leisure in the 
course of the next day. 


When the friend who had been talking with him had left, my 
Master went and laid himself down to rest in the passage leading 
from the verandah to the inner apartments. Within a minute, an 
elderly man came seeking him, and went on talking interminably 
about the good old days. His name was Pasupati Pandaram; 
and it appeared he had tested my Master’s attainments when he 
was a boy. He beat about the bush quite a while and then said 
that he had to return to his place urgently; if my Master would 
compose for him a verse in praise of Desikar, he would offer it 
to him as his own and obtain a present for himself. 


No sooner said than done. It was child’s play for the great 
Poet to compose a suitable verse on the spur of the moment, and 
give it to Pasupati Pandaram, who at once left with it. My Master 
had just laid himself down again to compose himself to sleep, when 
another man came, asking for a verse. So it went on all through 
the night, people coming to him for the favour of an original poem, 
in an unending relay; and he obliged them cheerfully to enable 
them to obtain adequate rewards from Desikar in return for “their” 
eulogies. 


I kept watching this phenomenon for an hour or two, till sleep 
overpowered me. When I woke, it was morning ;and I found that my 
Master had not had a wink of sleep that night. After finishing his 
morning ablutions, he went to see Desikar; and I accompanied him. 


Desikar had been prodigal as the sea throughout the night, 
giving away gifts and presents in a continual tide; and he was at 
the same hallowed routine, quite unwearied, now in the morning 
too, after bathing and offering his morning prayers. On seeing 
my Master he smiled brightly, and the smile broke into a laugh. 
My Master did his obeisance, received the sacred ash blessing on 
his forehead, and took his seat nearby. 


“Quite a number of people seem to have pestered you over- 
night!’ Desikar said. Master just smiled. 


“We were in the seventh heaven when each one recited his 
piece. What wonderful invention! What diction! What melody! 
Where ever could be the source of such perennial inspiration!” 
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‘All that flows only from Your Holiness’s own belssings,’ 
said my Master with becoming modesty. 


“We, realized last night how your tongue is fired without 
remission by the Muse.” 


VAS , spud 
“Who would not be inspired when Your Munificent Holiness’s 
hands show no remission in showering gifts?” 


The exchanges between poet and patron continued to sparkle 
and scintillate like this, till Subramanya Desikar at last made clear 
to the gathering before him the phenomenal feat performed so 
effortlessly by my Master the previous night, making them all 
quite dumbfounded with amazement. 


Master took leave of Desikar, stepped out of the audience 
chamber, called a member of the executive staff who was standing 
there, and said to him, “Saminathaiyar is used to an early break- 
fast; would you please arrange for that?” That official took me to 
the agraharam, where I soon had my food, and then I went back 
to my Master. 


It was noteworthy that Master always took more care to secure 
for me my meals at the proper hours, than he ever did to get his 
own. On many such occasions I could see little difference between 
the solicitude he evinced and the solicitude of a mother who cannot 
bear to see her child go hungry. 


“Are you ready now to come with me to Mayuram?” he asked. 


“No, sir,” I said. ‘My books, clothes and other things are 
at my village. I came here only to meet you and find out when I 
could come. I shall fetch my things directly.” 


“No hurry”, he said. ‘You can stop for a few days there. 
I shall take some time going to Mayuram; and you can come there 
direct.” 


Staying that night at Tiruvaavaduturai I took leave of my 
Master in the morning, and reached Suryamoolai. For ten days 
I kept revising old lessons there; and when I wentat last to Mayuram 
my Master was there as promised. 
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‘ . He asked:me one day to take out a particular palm-leaf manus- 
cript from out of his bundle; I found it to be an incomplete puranam 
he had been composing, and had suspended half-way—a puranam 
on the history and growth of Tiru Ambar, a sacred shrine with a 
Siva temple celebrated in Tevaram hymns. He asked me to read 
it from the beginning; I did so, quite slowly, making certain correc- 
tions in it as directed by him. In two or three days, we had 
completed the revision of the portion already finished. 


“T started this work a year ago, and interruptions have been 
quite frequent. The person who took it down to my dictation 
was not a practised hand. He didn’t give ear properly to what I 
said; and so his version differed from mine in several places. I 
suspected as much, and that was why I made you go Over the 
whole ground again. Good amanuenses are very fare these 
days.” Then he added, “This work has got to be completed soon. 
Would you please transcribe it for me?” 


“Quite willingly,” I said. 


“T have promised to be at Tiruvaavaduturai soon, since the 
monks there are impatient to start their studies. We shall take the 
work with us and finish it there.” Needless to say, I felt elated 
at the immediate prospect of a trip again to Tiruvaavaduturai. 


r4 fal he > 


22. A Double Blessing 


Just a week after I had returned to Mayuram, we started for 
Tiruvaavaduturai. Savarinatha Pillai came with us; and we took 
with us little else than palm-leaf manuscripts and change of clothing. 


The moment we had passed Mayuram town limits, my Master 
asked me to take up the script of Ambar Puranam and, with it my 
style too. ‘‘Why?” I wondered. “Have we not already got through 
our work of revision and correction?” 


He made me open the page with the last stanza in it, and read 
it. He pondered a minute, and then started dictating. ‘We are 
now driving in a carriage,” I thought. “Is this conducive to com- 
position of any kind? How can one fix one’s mind on, of all things, 
imaginative poetry? Even if one is able to improvise four or five 
verses, who can ever keep it up beyond that? This is the tenth 

. wonder, sure, of the world!” So ran my thoughts. 


The verses flowed, and kept flowing, as if he was only reciting 
verses he had already got by heart. The carriage went at a gentle 
pace, and his verses poured down like a mountain torrent. My 
style flashed across the palm leayes, line by line, rather zig-zag 
for the movement of the wheels, and some of the letters crooked 
and awry; but the verses were gore in both thought-content 
and technique. 


Ambar Puranam has it that a king of ancient days of the name 
of Nanda, who reigned in Upper India, came on a pilgrimage to 
Tiru Ambar, got his wish and obtained salvation there. Instead 
of going over this episode briefly, my Master made it a peg on which 
to hang his deep and varied knowledge of the shrines all along the 
route, depicting Nanda as having stopped at every one of these 
places and paid loving homage to Siva, devotion to God Siva being 
a theme dear to the heart of my Master. 
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I had often taken down to his dictation a stray verse or two, 
and had admired his extraordinary gift even then. But what I 
experienced now, on this journey, that one could narrate a story 
continuously in verse, just as one does in prose, a thing I had heard 
about only in tales of imagination, beat it all hollow. 


They used to say that Kambar composed seven hundred stanzas 
a day, which I used to dismiss as something impossible of achieve- 
ment; either it was pure legend or Kambar was divinely inspired. 


When I myself noted the speed with which poetry flowed from 
my Master’s lips that day, and also on many subsequent occasions 
when it swept along like a river in flood, I conceded that what they 
said about Kambar could very well be true. 


We were completely oblivious of our surroundings, and as 
Master kept dropping verses during his rambles in the realm of 
imagination, I kept collecting and preserving them all in my writing. 
We sat up with a jolt only when the driver announced that we had 
reached Tiruvaavaduturai, thus taking sudden leave of Nanda 
and the sanctified route he had followed. ‘‘Well,” my Master 
said, “that will do for the present. Tie up the palm leaves; 
we shall continue it later.” 


After taking his bath and getting through his devotions my 
Master went to wait upon Sri Desikar, with me close at his heels 
like a shadow. The monks, who had already got to know of our 
arrival, and were standing at the gate of the Mutt, awaiting our 
approach, took him straight to meet His Holiness. 


Desikar’s face revealed his joy on seeing my Master, who did 
his obeisance and took a seat nearby. I was there behind him; 
and the gathering included quite a number of monks who were 
disciples. ‘These monks would hereafter be happy,” said Desikar 
“and we shall also be delighted. When can you start taking your 
Icasses, please?” 


“Why, even to-day. I’m only awaiting Your Holiness’s 
commands.” 


“That would be cruel. You are just arrived, and tired with 
the journey. We shall start tomorrow morning.” So said Desikar 
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and then went on talking about a number of other things with those 
present; then we took leave of him and returned to our lodgings. 


Next morning, we went and sat duly in front of Desikar, and 
the monks were ready to follow the classes. With Kumarasami 
Tambiran at their head, they all kept looking towards my Master, 
eagerly expecting him to make a beginning. 


Then the question arose of which work to take up first. Desikar 
said, “Instead of insisting on the same course for all, it would be 
better to have two, one for Kumarasami Tambiran who has 
already finished his study of certain texts, and the other for others. 
Kumarasami Tambiran may take up Tiruvaanaikka Puranam, 
and the others Seekaalatti Puranam.” The talk then centred on 
certain other matters relating to these two courses. 


I felt myself left severely alone in all these deliberations, and 
remained sunk in gloomy thoughts. There was incessant mention 
only of monks and what they needed to study, but none at all of me; 
to every appearance they had completely forgotten me. If I were 
to join a class composed only of monks, would-that be violating 
the rules and conventions of the place? _If I was to be limited to 
what my Master would be pleased to teach me at home, I stood 
to gain nothing at all by coming all the way to that place. Such 
was the bitterness in my heart, as I brooded over the situation. 


Just then my Master looked at me, and I saw that he had 
read my mind already. The intellectual genius that he was, Desikar 
readily divined our thoughts, and asked, ‘‘Which of these two 
groups will he be joining?” That question shook me wide awake 
from the brown study I had been in and, impelled by my eagerness, 
I forestalled my Master and blurted out, “I shall attend both the 
courses.” No one demurred. The smile I then saw on the faces 
of both Desikar and my Master was to me manna from heaven. 


“If each one here has a measure of gain,” said Desikar, “‘your 
share is double”; and with his words chased my gloom away, and 
set me on the pinnacle of happiness. His next question was, “Have 
you got books?” 


There was no need to be ashamed to confess I had none, in 
the presence of such a generous-hearted and open-handed patron. 
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AssoonasIsaidit, hesent for themfromthe library of the Mutt 
and on receipt presented me with a copy each of the two books. 
He also issued another instruction: ‘“Saminathaiyar himself 
will read, while the lesson is in progress,” since he knew I would 
set to music everything that I read aloud. 


In compliance with Desikar’s wishes, we took up Tiruvaanaikka 
Puranam that morning. In the afternoon Seekaalatti Puranam 
was taught to the other set in a different part of the Mutt buildings. 
In both places, it was I who did the reading. 


During classes in Desikar’s own presence, he used to 
compliment me every now and then on my reading, which I made 
as pleasant to his ears as I could. 


Tiruvaanaikka Puranam being particularly tough, we could 
not cover more than fifty stanzas a day. Desikar also used to put 
in his comments at suitable contexts. 


Scholars and other distinguished visitors used to come there 
in the mornings to have audience of Desikar and, finding classes 
going on, they would also sit through the session with pleasure. 
On such occasions, the classes would turn out to be more interesting 
than ever, since my Master would introduce many quotations by 
way of authority, for the benefit of the visitors; and Desikar too, 
when occasion offered, would expound points in Saiva Siddhanta 
philosophy most beautifully, drawing extensively on Meykandar’s 
sacred texts. Hours would fleet like minutes when such things 
happened. Books are spoken of as food for the mind. This was 
not a figure of speech with us; for as we sat through such a feast 
of reason and flow of soul, we had the same kind of satisfaction 
as we derive from a banquet; nay, we were quite oblivious to such 
a feeling as common hunger. 


I followed my Master’s practice in reading poetry while teach- 
ing, reading every verse thrice; once in full, before the meaning 
was given; then a word or two at a time for explaining the meaning; 
and, finally, the whole verse by. way of revision. This procedure 
helped to fix the lesson firmly in my mind. 


Breakfast, dinner and supper were provided for me at the 
choultry attached to the Tiruvaavaduturai Mutt. 


23. The Blessed Trinity of Love 


The classes at the Mutt were quite regular, both morning and 
afternoon; and as time went on, Subramanya Desikar came to 
regard me with ever-increasing favour, more so as he noted the 
special place my Master had given me in his heart; and my being 
in the good graces of both helped me win the esteem and affection 
of all others. Those who were associated with the Mutt came to 
regard me as one of themselves, and treated me accordingly. The 
officials of the Mutt not only spoke kindly to me, but proved their 
love and affection by readily supplying me with anything I needed 
while staying with them there. 


In those days there were no such things as shops in the country- 
side. If any one at Tiruvaavaduturai wanted any article for his 
use, the only place where it could be obtained would be the 
store-rooms at the Mutt. On Maha Sivarathri day in Masi, I 
wished to go to the local temple in the evening; and the only place 
where I could get coconuts, plantains, betel leaves and areca-nut to 
take with.me, would be our store-rooms. 


As soon as morning classes were over, I went towards the store- 
rooms and, standing just outside, gave the store-keeper a list of 
what I wanted. Just then a stentorian voice announced; “His 
Holiness commands that Aiyar should always be given whatever 
he asks for.” 


To all intents and purposes, it sounded like a voice from the 
blue above; and I turned round to see wherefrom it issued. It 
was a Kandasami Oduvar who had shouted it out as he came 
towards me; and I also noticed Desikar seated on the other side of a 
window, in an adjacent block, and looking in our direction. I 
naturally felt a bit shy. 
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“Orders are that any thing needed may readily be obtained 
here,” the Oduvar repeated, standing near me, and Desikar 
smiled at us in confirmation. 


I received the articles I had come for from the store-keeper, 
who by himself had been helping me with things till now, and from 
now kept supplying my needs from time to time, guessing what they 
would be, even before I opened my mouth to tell him. So it came 
to be in later days too that I should go to him for anything I might 
need, and receive it from him without demur. 


One day, as I was coming out of the Mutt and proceeding 
towards the place where I was to have my dinner, I saw one of the 
stewards of the Mutt kitchen, of the name of Muthusami Oduvar 
approaching. He was always so kind and considerate that I could 
not pass him without exchanging with him a word or two. It 
must have been past eleven then; and I asked, “How is it I see you 
coming from the east? Have you been to the Agraharam on some 
errand ?”’ 


“I have been to see Father and Mother,’ he said. 


“I know you live in North Street; why should your father 
and mother come to this end of the village?’’ I asked. 


“No, it is my Elder Brother’s father and mother that are 
come.”’ 


Muthusami Oduvar, though older than I, used to call 
me Elder Brother. As soon as I heard what he said, I burst out, 
“What? When did they come?” He could easily see how excited 
I was, and how eager to meet my parents. 


My parents had not informed me that they were coming that 
day, and Ihad not expectedthem. I began to worry about a number 
of things now. ‘This place is quite new to them. Where would they 
Stay? It is getting on to dinner-time. This is just the hour that 
Father should be at his worship. What am I to do?’ 


Muthusami Oduvar was shrewd enough to guess my thoughts. 
“Elder Brother need not worry about anything. They came early 
this morning. When they started enquiring about Elder Brother, 
I knew immediately who they were. I found a suitable place for 
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them at the choultry and sent them the things they needed. I 
also sent cow’s milk and such other things Aiya could use at the 
worship. He has finished his ablutions; he has finished his devotions 
too, and is awaiting Elder Brother’s arrival. All that remains is 
to go and join him at dinner. I have been there now, only to ask 
if they want anything else.” 


I was surprised that so many things had happened without my 
knowledge. I made my way to where my parents were, lost in 
admiration of Muthusami Oduvar’s attachment to me, his ready 
courtesy, his knack of looking after things so flawlessly without 
any prompting; and also the discipline and the organization in 
the Mutt that made all this possible. 


As soon as I met Father, he burst into a paean of praise for 
the place and the people. “Sama,” he said, “I have never seen 
a spot like this. What wonderful people! How perfect the arrange- 
ments! And then, what matchless hospitality!’ Every word he 
spoke revealed his delight. And then Mother said, ““We came here 
this morning just to meet you and see how you were getting on. 
Some people we ran into suggested our staying at the choultry; 
and we came here. Just then a person came here who was to us a 
complete stranger; and he asked who we were. We replied we had 
come to see you. At once he set about getting for us everything 
we could wish for, and never rested till all our wants were supplied. 
I haven’t so far seen any one so solicitous about us jand our 
comfort. Well, who is he? who is he?” 


I said to myself, ‘“He is a younger brother of mine.” I knew 
the worth of Muthusami Oduvar and the value of his friendship; 
but how could I make them realize it? 


“Now, Sama, here is your younger brother,’ Mother said, 
as she handed the child to me. I joyfully folded him in my arms. 


It was long since I had taken food cooked by Mother and dedi- 
cated to God by Father during his devotions. I had that privilege 
again that day. 


There is a tank at Tiruvaavaduturai called Kottumankulam. 
My Master and I used to go there at sunset for our evening 
prayers; and I also used to lead him back by the hand if it was 
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dark when we got back. I was returning like this on that day 
when he said, ““You told me your parents are here. Where are 


they? I should like to see them.” 


Isaid he need not put himself to so much trouble, as they 
themselves would meet him later. He would not listen to me, 
and compelled me to take him to my parents. 


Both Father and my Master sat on a bench in the front part 
of the choultry; and while my Master was asking after his welfare, 
Mother came there; it was the first time she saw him. 


She could not keep back her tears when she said; ‘‘We have 
not done our duty to our own child, and we are not of use to him 
in any way. You are both father and mother to him; it is only 
with your help and favour that he can make way at all in life.” 


My Master comforted her with the assurance that she need 
not worry in the least about me. ‘Your boy jis quite intelligent, 
and studies exceptionally well. With God’s grace he is sure to 


Succeed in life and be a credit to you.” 


Among people who regarded me with love and affection, 
these three were in a class by themselves. The depth of their 
attachment was fully revealed when they met that day and talked 
about my welfare and my future. The fondness each showed 
for me differed in kind, but not in degree; and no one could say 
the affection of one was higher or lower than that of the other two 
-or that one type of love was superior to the others. A mother’s 
loye,.a father’s love and the love of a highly valued friend, philo- 
sopher and guide, are the best one could be blessed with; and I have 
been supremely blessed in these three ways. Even today I look 
back upon this~ beloved trinity to whom I owe so much and 
cherish and treasure their memory. - 


_ Next morning, at dawn, my parents left for Suryamoolai 
taking my brother with them. 


SS. 


24. Other Interludes 


In life we have often to take the bitter with the sweet. Tiruvaa- 
vaduturai gave me everything that makes for comfort in life, and 
provided full facilities also for a specialised study of Tamil 
literature, the subject nearest to my heart. It was to me thus a 
veritable paradise upon earth; but even there certain things occurred 
that made the course of life run anything but smooth. 


During the first few months of my stay at Tiruvaavaduturai, 
after taking my supper I used to go to the Mutt, and revise the 
day’s lesson in the company of Kumarasami Tambiran, and also 
go to sleep there. To the east of the Mutt there is a garden-house, 
with two rooms, for the use of monks. In one of them Kumara- 
sami Tambiran was staying and, in the other, a highly influential 
monk of the name of Pannirukai Tambiran, who had held positions 
of responsibility in the Mutt. 


In between the two rooms there is some living space, which we 
used for our study and revision, sometimes watched by this Panniru- 
kai Thambiran. One night I was so tired that 1 lay down there 
rather early, and was at once wrapped in sleep. It was about 
ten‘o clock then. 


Kumarasami Thambiran and Pannirukai Tambiran were dis- 
cussing a theft that had been committed there that evening; and 
Muthusami Oduvar, who happened to come there just then, joined 
them in their talk. Pannirukai Tambiran had a special type of 
jewel with him, made of rudraksha beads of a rare variety, mounted 
with gold clasps at either end, and set with precious stones—alto- 
gether worth about two thousand rupees. That evening he had 
been to the bathing apartments, and had then attended to certain 
urgent matters. Shortly after, he realized that the jewel was miss- 
ing. As it was a costly article, all the executive staff of the Mutt 
were engaged in searching for it high and low. 
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“The cooks, servants and attendants should be searched and 
examined. It isa slur on our Mutt itself if such a thing takes place 
here,” said Pannirukai Tambiran. 


“The thief would not readily confess his guilt. We should 
question each fellow separately, even if we have to resort to the 
third degree to obtain a confession,” said Kumarasami Tambiran. 


When Muthusami Oduvar understood what the two were 
talking about, he put in a word. ‘The matter has reached the 
ears of His Holiness and upset him very much. Who ever would 
have the audacity to do such a thing? The search is being conducted 
vigorously at all places.” 


I had been half roused by the sound of their talk; and I lay 
there still drowsy but with my eyes closed tight in my effort to 
woo sleep again. Another man who came there just then said, 
“We should also question all new arrivals.” 


Kumarasami Tambiran said, ‘‘There are no new arrivals here. 
It is sure, an inside job by persons who have been in our service.” 


“How can we be so sure? Is not this Aiyar new to the place? 
May he not have taken it?” that man said. 


I was all of a tremble when these words fell in my ears; the 
drowsiness fled in a trice and I was startled wide awake. “‘Is it 
to be branded as a thief that I came to this place?” I thought. 
“What hard luck that they should suspect poor innocent me! Why 
ever did I come here at all?” 


““How dare you say that, you devil?’ Pannirukai Tambiran 
burst out in his wrath. “Don’t ever say such a thing again!” 


Kumarasami Tambiran was equally angry. ‘Shut up! who 
ever asked for your opinion? What do you know of people and their 
worth? Go offthe way youcame. Don’t stop here for a minute!” 


Muthusami Oduvar said, ‘“‘How can you bring yourself, sir, 
to say such a thing about such a saintly person? The tongue that 
slanders him will rot in hell for it!’ That man rose, and went away 
without a word. 
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What these three good friends said put new life into me. I 
thanked my stars in my relief and, getting up from my bed, said, 
“T have been following the conversation that went on here about 
me. You have saved me from a big disgrace. You could imagine 
how vexed I felt; how frightened and desperate. It is only this 
minute that I have my peace of mind; and I am quite thankful to 
you for coming to my rescue.” 


They noted that I was all in a fluster. ‘‘Why should you 
worry at all?” said Pannirukai Tambiran, to comfort me. ‘We 
would not let any one say anything damaging about you, and let 
you down. Are we the people to believe everything a man might 
say? He must have been a fool to speak like that. Please forget it.’ 


This theft was soon the talk of the town. 


Next morning, at about ten, Pannirukai Tambiran was in con- 
versation with some people in another part of the Mutt, when a ser- 
vant came running to him from the bathing apartments, placed 
the missing jewel in his hands, and said ‘Sami! while I was sweeping 
the floor this morning, I saw that there was something glittering 
behind the idol of Vinayaka in the niche on the wall adjoining the 
edge of the tank. I went near, peeped into the niche and found 
this jewel.” 


“Yes, Yes!” said Pannirukai Tambiran, in a transport of joy. 
“As I was getting ready for prayers yesterday, I put it, I remember 
now quite clearly, in that niche and stepped into the garden. Just 
then a peon came running post-haste to meand said I was immediate- 
ly wanted at the Presence. I couldn’t guess what it would be 
about and so, in a flutter of excitement and suspense, forgetting 
everything else, I went direct to His Holiness, who sent me on an 
urgent errand. Preoccupied with that work, I shut out all other 
thoughts from my mind, and forgot about the jewel. When at 
last the thought of it flashed into my mind, I couldn’t, for the life 
of me, recall where exactly I had deposited it. I searched in every 
spot except the right one, and set other people too on the search, 
The matter also reached the ears of His Holiness. See how absent- 
minded a man becomes as ‘he grows old! I have caused quite un- 
necessary trouble to a number of people. Poor Saminathaiyar 
too—how much he has suffered!” 
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He immediately sent word to me and, on getting the report, 
I went to do grateful obeisance to Vinayaka for the deliverance. 


Sometime later, a tale-bearer caused a misunderstanding 
between my Master and me. He felt quite offended and gave up 
talking to me altogether, which was the only way he used to show 
his displeasure with people who had offended ‘him. 


My usual tasks were, reading aloud the lessons in class, and 
writing down to dictation poems composed by my Master. When 
J was near him, waiting, he would not now say, “Take up the 
palm-leaves and write this;’”’ but I should take the cue from the 
way he gave out the first line of a verse, reclining or lying down. 
If the verse was new, I would at once start transcribing it, and go 
on with it till he gave the signal, ‘““That’s right,” which meant I 
could leave off. 


I ate my heart out in silence, since I couldn’t speak about this 
to any one. For some days I did not have the privilege of either 
studying anything when we were alone, or even talking with him 
as before. 


The time came round for the celebration of the Spring Festival 
at Mayuram; and Desikar went there one day for worship, accom- 
panied by the Brotherhood of monks and other lay retinue. As 
my Master was also going there, I accompanied him with some 


of my fellow-students; and when we reached Mayuram it was 
late evening. 


After services were over at the temple of Sree Maayuranatha, 
Desikar returned to the branch Mutt with his attendants. On the 
way back, he sent me with one of his staff to a place where I could 


have my food; my Master was not aware of this, since he had stayed 
at his own house, next door. 


After I had taken my food, I got back and was sitting on the 
verandah of my Master’s house. By this time they had started 
serving supper at the Mutt; and my Master had gone there for his 
own meal. 


At meal-time at the Mutt, Desikar, would join the others. 
There were separate rows there for monks and for’ the Saivites 
who were laymen, wearing white instead of ochre. Among these 
laymen my Master was always given the place of honour. 
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After he had taken his seat at his usual place, people could 
see that there was a look of worry on my Master’s face instead of 
the clear and bright expression it ordinarily wore. All of a sudden 
he rose to his feet. It was something no one would dare do in 
that Presence, something that is simply not done; and people nearby 
were astounded that he who knew the rules so ill of all persons, 
should do so. Desikar, who had noted that something was 
weighing on his mind, at once sent a person to enquire the reason. 


“Saminathaiyar came with me; and when I came here I 
forgot to arrange for his food. I want to go and do something 
about it, since it is late and he would be hungry,” my Master 
explained. 


“We have already seen to that, and sent him with one who 
would have got him his supper. By this time he would have finished 
his meal and got back,” said Desikar. 


My Master drew what comfort he could from this assurance; 
but his mind was not at peace. He did not feel like eating at all, 
but had to make a pretence of eating. He got up earlier than the 
others and, even without washing his hands, came with quick steps 
to his house next-door to the Mutt. I stood up at his approach. 


There was no light where I had been sitting; so he drew near, 
peered into my face and asked, “Is it Saminathaiyar? Have you 
had your food? It was only after I had said ‘Yes’ that he was 
content; went in, washed his hands and feet, and asked for a lamp 
to be brought and placed near me. The ice was broken, and he 
started talking to me again. His hurrying back from the Mutt 
like that, his peering my face, and then resuming conversation in 
that tender and affectionate tone—all these appeared to me like 
incidents in a dream. 


Shortly after, certain others came from the Mutt to meet me, 
“No one can be so fortunate as you; we have seen with our own 
eyes today the depth of affection Master has for you,” they said, 
and narrated everything that had happened at the Mutt. 


My Master thus, by himself, made full amends for his neglect 
during the past few days. 


10 


25. Maha Vaidyanathaiyar 


Subramanya Desikar returned to Tiruvaavaduturai with his 
retinue on the conclusion of the Spring Festival at Mayuram; 
and we students accompanied him with our Master, and resumed 
our lessons at the Mutt where we had left off. 


On certain nights, when classes stood cancelled, I used to meet 
Desikar, who would question me about my studies, and about all 
the rare and valuable bits of information that Master had passed 
On to us in the course of his teaching. He would relish such 
Teports, and would also regale me with anecdotes of his own early 
years. Knowing as he did my proficiency in music, he used to 
speak about some famous musicians he had known. One day 
he asked me if I had heard of Maha Vaidyanathaiyar. 


“I know him only by report. I haven’t had the privilege of 
meeting him,” I said. 


“He is a person whom you certainly ought to meet. He is 
one of those who have a claim on this Mutt, and is as supreme in 
the sphere of music as our Pillai is in literature. He is also a noted 
scholar of Tamil. He often drops in here and delights us with his 
company.” 


“It is just my bad luck that I haven't had an opportunity to 
hear him till now.” 


“We first met him while we were at Kallidaikkurichi as junior 
Head of the Mutt. He was quite young at the time, and even then 
he excelled every one as a genius in music. Among the musicians 
who had come to us one day, there were two notables, known 
respectively as Chinna Vaidyanathaiyar and Peria Vaidyanathaiyar. 
You could take it that scholars and artists were as constantly 
visiting us there as they are doing here now. We called a 
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conference, in which we arranged for all three of them to sing in 
turns. Maha Vaidyanathaiyar came off with flying colours 
without a doubt and even those who had joined the contest 
readily conceded him the victory. The title of ‘Maha’ was conferred 
on him on that occasion by the unanimous consent of the 
assemblage. So he who had been plain Vaidyanathaiyar till that 
date came to be known ever since as Vaidyanathaiyar the Great.” 


After dilating upon that musician’s talent and accomplish- 
ments, Desikarcontinued “Maha Vaidyanathaiyar’s elder brother, 
Ramaswami Iyer, is an excellent scholar, and also a composer of 
both music and poetry. He has rendered the whole of Periya 
Puranam as kirtanas. It is to him that Maha Vaidyanathaiyar 
owes most of his proficiency in Tamil.” 


How eager I became to have an opportunity of meeting Maha 
Vaidyanathaiyar ever since I heard about his greatness and the 
high opinion the Head of the Mutt had of him! And when I learnt 
that he was a good Tamil scholar too, I could not contain my 
impatience. And the opportunity so longed-for came and, that 
too, quite soon. 


He came, and with him also came a saint of the name of Kodaga 
Nallur Sundara Swamigal (whose samaadhi, or mausoleum, 
now stands at Arimalam in Tiruchi District). It was such joy even 
to look at that musician’s face, on which played so much serenity 
and effulgence—sure index of the radiance of the spirit within. 
Was I enraptured only by the grace and grandeur of his fine 
person? I was captivated too by the softness and sweetness of his 
tones as he spoke and the gentle, ever so gentle, words that issued 
from his lips. But how could I be content with either his looks or 
his talk, without listening to that which had transformed an ordinary 
Vaidyanathaiyar into this Vaidyanathaiyar the Great—without 
listening to his singing which was, by all reports, unique? 


I mused, “I do not know what kind of business has brought 
him here. How could I expect him, in this distinguished gathering, 
suddenly to burst out singing, just to satisfy me? And then, by what 
means is he to: know at all or guess that there is a creature, in a 
corner of this hall dying to hear him sing one song—just one song? 
What difference does it make whether it is one song or one hundred 
—could this ever be a proper occasion for that?” 
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So raged the battle, pro and con, in my heart; and that 
prevented me from fully following what passed between Sundara 
Swamigal and Desikar at the time. 


Suddenly I could not believe my ears! 


It was Desikar who was talking. ‘‘There are some students 
here who wish very much to listen to your singing. Every one 
would be pleased if you could render some of Sri Pillai’s own work,” 
he said to Maha Vaidyanathaiyar. 


‘No, it should be a dream,’ I thought. ‘What I have been so 
_ ardently yearning for has given rise to this illusion, no doubt!’ 


. By extreme good luck, it was not a day-dream or an illusion; 
it was reality—sweet, pleasant reality. 


“What objection could I have? I’m quite ready and willing,” 
Said Maha Vaidyanathaiyar as he began to-sing. 


} He had chosen, I found out, a few verses from Soota Samhita 
in Tamil. We were kept spell-bound by the mere fact that they 
were verses, Tamil verses. all of us could follow. They had the 
additional glamour of being verses my Master himself had written. 
And when that work was gilded further by the sweetest of voices 
I have ever known, the result. was a creation, pure and flawless, 
unmatched at any time in its beauty. We forgot the world around 
us. The feeling he imparted to his singing led us on, word by word, 
to body forth from out of our hearts, a scene of splendour, certainly 
not of this earth. We tasted for the duration of his singing the sort 
of rare music the gods in. heaven are treated to by their own celestial 
musicians. 


_ Maha Vaidyanathaiyar then explained the significance of the 
verses he had sung. We had already followed the sense from the 


very way he had sung. Now, Desikar said, “Would -you please’ 


give us a selection from your Brother’s:Peria Purana Kirtanas?” 
Desikar knew how well—stocked Maha Vaidyanathaiyar’s- reper- 
toire was and, as he went on—indicating further and further items 
he could draw out of it, that doyen among musicians ‘obliged with 
infinite ease and grace. ; 
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There were no accompaniments like the violin or the 
mridanga; but the singing did not seem to suffer in the least by their 
absence. His hands kept time with a gentle movement; and every 
heart that listened beat in unison, like a drum in accompaniment, 
to the divineness of his singing. I tasted supreme bliss; and was 
even tempted for a moment to leave everything, and go with him 
and become his disciple. 


The shower of music that splashed over us so gracefully ceased. 
Sundara Swamigal took leave of Desikar and went away, as also 
Maha Vaidyanathaiyar and the others who had come with him. 


When I met Desikar that afternoon he said, “So you have 
heard Maha Vaidyanathaiyar sing!’ I answered quite truthfully, 
“T have never heard anything like this before. The gift of voice 
he has is something unique; and-it cannot be the result of mere 
intensive practice.” 


“True, true. He isa good devotee of Siva; and it is His divine 
grace that has blessed him with such a voice. Incessant practice 
imparts depth and melody to that voice. Above all, it is the purity 
and self-discipline that are the hall-mark of his life that help 
preserve his marvellous voice in all its beauty and freshness.” 
A moment later he added, “You noted the soundness of his 
scholarship too, didn’t you?” 


“Yes, His very enunciation makes the meaning quite clear.” 


26. Illness and Separation 


My Master had a son named Chidambaram Pillai; and arrange- 
ments were made for his marriage, since he was now old enough 
to marry. I accompanied my Master when he went to Mayuram 
for the purpose. The wedding came off at the appointed hour; 
it was a grand function attended by many distinguished guests. 


I could not get proper food at Mayuram now. So my Master 
said, “You had better go to Tiruvaavaduturai and keep revising 
all old lessons with friends there. I shall rejoin you as early as 
I can.” 


I could not understand why he said so. ‘May I not stay here 
and leave with Master?” I asked. 


“No, please. I have seen here the discomfort you suffer from 
lack of proper food. His Holiness will see to it that you lack 
none of the above wants if you stay under his care”. As he kept 
pressing the point, I was afraid to protest any further, and left for 
Tiruvaavaduturai. 


As I was talking with Subramanya Desikar one night, he said, 
“You have got to carry a message to Sri Pillai.” 


“To hear is to obey,” I replied. 


One Subramanya Tambiran, who was temple superintendent 
at Tirupperundurai, had sent a letter to Desikar, stating that if Sri 
Pillai would write a puranam on that temple, with full descriptions 
of region and city and such like, and if he did the ‘arangetram’ 
at Tirupperundurai, he would be paid two thousand rupees as 
remuneration. 


Desikar told me about that letter and said, ‘‘This offer is 
quite timely. Sri Pillai must be having financial embarrassments 
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now, due to the celebration of his son’s wedding. This thing is 
sure to afford him relief. Explain this clearly to him, and add 
that we consider this assignment advantageous to him in other 
ways too. The Tambiran has sent the Tamil translation of the 
Sanskrit Stala Purana, as also two old Tamil puranas already in 
existence about that place. You may take these and deliver them 
to Sri Pillai,’* and he handed over the books to me. 


I walked all the way to Mayuram the very next morning, and 
gave my Master the books and the message. He accepted them 
with pleasure; but didn’t say either that he would do the work or 
that we might set out for Tiruvaavaduturai; for he had instantly 
gone in spirit and stood in the hallowed presence of Vinayaka at 
Tirupperundurai; and these were the words that rose to his lips:- 


May He delight us with His grace 
Our full life-time’s space 

He that delighteth in the Sun, 
The Elephant-Headed One, 

On whose crest doth dwell with delight 
For aye the infant moon! 


“So, he has inaugurated the work already!” I thought, for 
the Elephant-Headed God of Good Beginnings he sang about was 
the chief Vinayaka of Tirupperundurai, known as Vinayaka who 
rejoices in the: Sunlight. 


Then he turned to me and said, “I shall carry out the 
orders of His Holiness with pleasure. Have you ever been 
to Tirupperundurai?” 


“No, Sir,” I said. “I have heard Master say that it was at that 
shrine that Maanikka Vaachakar was blessed with divine grace.” 


“Yes, it is a sacred shrine of special merit. Aavudaiyar Koil 
is its present name. If, God willing, I am able to release the 
puranam there, you will have an opportunity of seeing everything 
for yourself.” 


I felt quite eager to visit Tirupperundurai, and more eager 
still to transcribe the puranam with my own hands to Master’s 
dictation. 
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After a stay of three days, laccompanied my Master to Tiruvaa- 
vaduturai, and resumed my studies. 


My Master began to compose the puranam shortly after; and 
his first verse of course was a prayer to Vinayaka. He had 
forgotten what he had uttered instantaneously on receipt of the 
offer to write the puranam; and what he dictated now was a fresh 
piece. “I remember, sir, the line you composed at Mayuram on this 
Vinayaka Revelling in the Sun,” I said, and repeated that line. He 
immediately composed another stanza too with this line as its last. 


I continued writing, as he went on dictating; and in a few days, 
the chapter of prayers and the chapter on the location of the shrine 
were both completed. The two old Tamil puranams about Tirup- 
perundurai had as their object only the setting down of facts about 
the temple; but when my Master set about his task he always con- 
ceived of it as an epic in the grand style, with full poetic 
descriptions of scenes, places and incidents. People who knew 
this were quite eager, therefore, to get him to write about their 
Own towns and temples; and the request for a puranam about 
Tirupperundurai too had issued from such a motive. 


One day, I had a sudden attack of fever which developed into a 
Severe one. Then pustules appeared all over the body, and it 
was diagnosed as a case of smallpox. I was unable to join the 
classes or do anything, and lay in the vestibule of the choultry. 
My Master sometimes came and sat near me, and expressed his 
“grief at the‘great misfortune that’had overtaken me. As the spots 
-had not spared my -eyelids either, I could not open my eyes; I 
could only sit up in bed when he came, and speak to him.about 
my suffering, eyes closed, and tears coursing down my cheeks. 


“T shall go to Suryamoolai, my grandfather’s place, and return 
after recovery,” I said. He agreed. and arranged for my departure. 


I told my Master that I had decided to leave for Suryamoolai 
because I knew it would not.be proper to continue at Tiruvaavadu- 
turai when the month of Thai was drawing near, and with it, the 

Guru Pooja, which would draw crowds. 


’ Subramanya. Desikar,. realizing how ill I was and how upset 
my Master was, ordered that the Peria Puranam classes then going 
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on be stopped, and had me sent to Suryamoolai in a palanquin 
of sorts, without an awning, and with a curved bamboo for its 
beam, since no other conveyance was available at such short 
notice. I took leave of every one with eyes closed, as friends stood 
by, inconsolable in their sympathy and concern for me. 


“God-bye, Saminathaiyar,’” my Master said in a faltering 
Voice. I could not put in a word either, by way of leave-taking, 
since [ could only sob and make incoherent sounds. 


It was eight in the morning when I started for Suryamoolai 
in the palanquin and, as it passed through a grove on the outskirts 
of the village, it so happened that Father came that way and was 
startled to see the condition I was in. There was something 


unusual about his dress then; but I could not open my eyes fully, 
and make sure. 


Father said, as he went away, “Go home quietly now. We 
shall talk about things later.” 


It must have been about eleven when I entered the village. 
I found there several people from other places too. They would 
not permit me to be taken into my uncle’s house, on account of my 
smallpox. So the palanquin was set down lightly amidst a clump 
of coconut trees opposite the house. 


I was all unprepared for the bolt from the blue that struck 
me when I learnt the reason for the presence of so many people in 
_the village. Only the previous day, my beloved grandfather 
Krishna Sastrigal, who had in my younger days instilled in me the 
spirit of devotion to Siva, had been gathered to the Feet of the 
Lord. My heart was torn with grief when I realized I could never 
again hear such gentle words as his, or see such an inspiring sight 
as his daily worship. 


It was.some time before my uncle Sivaramaiyar returned with 
Father from the cremation.ground, after going through the cere- 
mony of collecting the ashes. When my uncle found me exposed 

_and suffering where I had been left in the coconut grove, he grew 
wild with anger, and shouted at the people. 
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“Whom do you take him for? Is he not our child? What is the 
use of owning a house if it doesn’t shelter him in his suffering? 
Are you men, or are your hearts made of stone, to leave him 
Stranded like this among trees?” 


He threw open the doors of an untenanted house that stood 
a little separate, and had me taken into it at once. 


My parents came to see me, and poured out their grief at my 
suffering. There were people to minister to my wants, as I 
continued to stay in that house, till one day my condition became 
critical, and I lost consciousness. Father and Mother were in 
tears. ; 


Then, slowly, I came to my senses just a little, became aware 
of my condition, and noticed Mother weeping her eyes out. “So 
I go, having been of no use to you at all from birth,’’ I managed 
to murmur to her. 


That brought on another paroxysm of grief, while Father stood 
by, sunk in speechless grief. Being a mere child, my younger 
brother turned from one to another with a puzzled look. 


By God’s grace, however, I turned the corner. Violent as 
the smallpox had been in its attack, it did no further harm except 
leave scars all over me. 


My suffering had continued through Maargali; but when Thai 
came, I felt somewhat better, and they gave me my first bath. 


Sitting on the verandah of my uncle’s house during the Guru 
Pooja night, I saw the rockets fired at Tiruvaavaduturai bursting 
and flashing in the sky. Then I recalled one by one the sights I 
had seen there the previous year; in particular, the way my Master 
had gone on composing all through the night for others. There 
was now an aching void in my heart. 


[ also thought of the classes I had missed, and all the rare 
and valuable information that my Master must have conveyed 
during lessons. I did not know at the time that he had been away 
all through Maargali, and returned only in time for the Guru Pooja, 
so that I had not after all missed much. Now and then he sent 
some one to see me and report my progress to him. 
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Slowly I began to look myself again, and harped on my desire 
to get back to my studies. Father took me one day to Tiruvaa- 
vaduturai; and there we found Master in conversation with some 
people at the garden-house to the east of the Mutt. 


Knowing how grieved he would be at the sight of so many 
smallpox scars, I had sought to hide them from his view by means 
of a liberal coating of sacred ash. 


“Oh, is it Saminathaiyar?”’ he said as soon as he saw me. 
“Are you quite well now? It does seem you have put ona special 
armour of sacred ash to hide the scars on your body! You have 
always been present in my thoughts, you know. Peria Puranam 
has stopped just where we left off—with the life of Kannappa 
Nayanar.” Then, turning to Father, he made courteous enquiries 
about him and his family. 


Seeing how thin and reduced I looked still, he turned to Father 
and said, “‘You can see he is not yet his usual self. He can get back 
to normal only if he takes the nourishing food his mother alone 
can give him. Had he not better stay a bit longer in his village, 
and come back when he is all right?” 


I began to be afraid he would pack me off again; and noting 
how I looked, he continued, “‘I myself can’t bear separation from 
him. “After he left this place, I too went away. Then came Guru 
Pooja, and, after that, Mahaamakham; and classes stopped 
altogether. It wouldn’t do to suspend them any longer; and J have 
a plan that seems to be just the thing for it. 


““May I know what it is?” 


“You bring his mother here with your pooja and stay here 
for a spell and look after him.” 


“Certainly ’'lldoso. It won’t be any trouble.” When Father 
readily acceded to the proposal, I rejoiced beyond measure. Father 
took leave and left, and came back with Mother; my Master having 
arranged with the assistance of the officials of the Mutt, to provide 
us with all facilities for our stay at Tiruvaavaduturai. 


27. Ordeal at Pattiswaram 


My Master had spent on his son Chidambaram Pillai’s wedding 
far more than he could afford to. It had been a pleasure to spend 
money at the time; but, as is usually the case, he began to realize 
the true extent of his commitments only after the celebration was 
Over, when grocers and cloth merchants started demanding 
payment. He began to worry about ways and means to settle 
his debts, but, finding none, was beside himself with care. 


He had no friend who would relieve him of his burden at 
the time by giving him a sum adequate to his needs; nor had hea 
chance of finding it by some other means. The only course he 
knew was to complete a long poetical work, and get paid for it, 
when the work was released in its final form. He could expect a 
payment ‘of two thousand rupees if he finished composing Tirup- 
perunduraippuranam ; but the work had not progressed beyond the 
Opening chapters; and it would take fairly long to complete it and 
ive the first recital before the public. The creditors, surely, 
would not wait that long! 


One day he hit upona plan. ‘‘Weare going to get paid at the 
end of the recital of 7 irupperunduraippuranam. If we could get, 
Say, a sum of five hundred rupees as a loan from some official of 
the Mutt, we could satisfy the most insistent among our creditors 
and repay that official when we get into funds.” 


His entire life was like that. Expenses would go on 
uncontrolled in his household; and he would contract loan after 
loan, till there would be the release of one of his works somewhere; 
and he would clear the loans with the thousand or two thousand 
rupees he got for it. And then, as need arose, he would borrow 
again. The Mutt provided him with facilities for food and comforts 
like that; but he could not obtain money there for any of his other 
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needs, which were many, since by nature he was quite soft-hearted 
and generous—and these qualities kept him in perpetual debt. 


He put out a feeler, and tried to obtain a loan from a monk 
who was one of the chief executives of the Mutt, but was refused 
accommodation. 


This made him realize all the more how degrading it was to 
have to approach others fora loan. ‘I have been associated with 
the Mutt for so long; and this monk knows the high esteem in 
which I am held by all, and still he refuses to trust me with this sum. 
Such is life; such is the way of the world, itseems. We get to know 
the true nature of people only on occasions like this. There is 
no use blaming them. We ought to be quite careful ourselves. 
If a monk who has renounced the world is like this, one could very 
well imagine how others, mere laymen, are likely to behave.” 


The efforts he made.elsewhere also proved futile. As the Head 
of the Mutt had helped him liberally on many occasions, and as 
at that moment the expenditure in the Mutt tendered to be lavish, 
he could not bring himself to apply directly to him for assistance. 
Caught in a corner like this, and finding himself unable to cope 
with the situation, he finally thought of going somewhere and lying 
low for a time, to regain some peace of mind. 


Casting about for relief in a number of ways, my Master finally 
decided to go to Pattiswaram, and tactfully approached His Holiness 
for permission and got it. As soon as he had made the decision, 
he told Father about it, since at this time my parents were staying 
at Tiruvaavaduturai. 


“J intend leaving soon for Pattiswaram and other places on 
an auspicious day, and it would be months before I return here. 
So you can take your son with you, and accompany me when I 
leave for Pattiswaram. After staying a few days there we may 
all go to Avudaiyar Koil,” he said; and Father more or less agreed. 


But I could not take kindly to the idea of my parents coming 
with me. For one thing. I felt sure Father would not have 
facilities for his routine of prayers and worship at the places we 
went to. Moreover, I stood ina sort of dread at the very mention 
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of the place, Pattiswaram. I of course had necessarily to stay 
there with my Master; but if my parents came with me, I could 
only expect the eccentric Aarumugathaa Pillai to make life intoler- 
able to us. So I spoke to my Master, and somehow persuaded him 
to give up the idea of taking my parents with him. I then accom- 
panied Father and Mother to Suryamoolai, and stayed with them 
there for a few days. 


My Master went to Pattiswaram and settled down there in 
May 1873, and I myself proceeded there, soon after, from Surya- 
moolai. He was now driven by an urge to complete Tirupperun- 
duraippuranam with the utmost speed. So the composing of that 
work went on, without a break, from day to day. I wrote down 
the stanzas to his dictation; read them out to him for his revision; 
and finally copied them out fair, carrying out the corrections he 
Suggested. 


It is true that I had now no opportunity to study further classics 
at the feet of my Master; but I derived some benefit even from the 
work of transcription, and also from listening to his comments 
now and then on what he composed. 


I was engaged like this one morning in taking down verses 
to his dictation, when he stopped at a certain stage, and asked me 
to go and have my breakfast. I left the style and the palm leaves 
in front of him; but.when I returned I found only the palm leaves 
there but not the style. 


My Master had availed himself of the interval to arrange within 
his mind a cogent train of ideas which he could put into verse form; 
and so started dictating, as soon asI returned. I looked all round 
for the missing style, and My Master asked me, since I was not 
writing, “What are you searching for?”’. I reported the matter to 
him and then left him, saying “I shall find out if any one has taken 
it from here, as is quite likely, and come back with it in a trice.” 


I could not find the style anywhere. I asked the accountant, 
who said he did not know. When I asked him to lend me his 
own style he said he had left itat home. I immediately recollected 
how Aarumugathaa Pillai had taken and hid my books during my 
first visit to Pattiswaram, and shuddered at the thought of such 
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trials and tribulations continuing still. I went and informed my 
Master of my unsuccessful search. 


This was a bitter disappointment to him, since he was bursting 
with the weight of what he was keeping ready in his head to deliver 
as poetry, exquisitely formed. Was it proper to let a Poet be worried 
by such trifles when he could devote his undivided attention better 
to his own legitimate work of imaginative creation? 


Just then Aarumugathaa Pillai happened to pass that way. 
He asked, ‘‘Why is this man loitering here without writing anything?’ 
When my Master explained the reason, he at once began his tirade; 
“JT have never seen any one so careless and negligent. He can’t 
even keep his books or his style at the proper place and ensure 
their safety. You know how many times I have had to report 
about him. He is simply good for nothing!’ 


I was greatly perturbed at having been caught a second time 
in the same predicament.. My Master then addressed soothing 
words to him, and he seemed to regain his balance. Now he threw 
out a challenge. 


‘Well, let him compose an original verse, if he can, asking 
me for a style, and recite it to me! I shall immediately send for it 
and give it to him.” 


How could I compose verse of any kind when I was practically 
at the end of my wits? My Master urged me with the words, ““Come 
on, improvise a verse of the kind Younger Brother has asked for!” 
and I tried my best to collect myself. Luckily, Aarumugathaa 
Pillai went towards the garden opposite. 


My Master first gave out one line, the last one of a ‘venba’, 
availing himself of the respite; ‘““Give thou, O Friend, this day a 
stylus unto me.” Slowly he worked back from it and completed 
the venba right up to the first line. I got it by heart at once and 
repeated it to Aarumugathaa Pillai when he came back. 


Arumugam, who holdest world-wide fame in fee 
To transcribe heroic tales of old, 

Shaped aright in waxen mould, 

Formed fine, of purest gold 

Give thou, O Friend, this day a stylus unto me. 
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I cannot say whether he was pleased with my performance 
or not; but the style found its way to my hands in a matter of 
minutes. My Master was more than ever pained by this incident, 
and said with deep regret: ““What a pity there is not a single soul 
anywhere on earth to realize our worth, and love us for our own 
sake! What indignities we have to put up with just to keep body 
and soul together!” 


28. Journeys to Places 


We went to Kumbakonam to enjoy the company of Tyagaraja 
Chettiar whenever we could; Chettiar too turned up often at Pattis- 
waram during the holidays. His manner was rather abrupt as 
he spoke; but we liked it, and the house began to look lively when- 
ever he came. 


I came to develop a sort of intimacy with him as a result of 
all this. His blunt and outspoken manner was a refreshing change 
from the way some people had of hiding their real feelings and put- 
ting on a show of affection. His attainments, and his position at 
the College, lent him considerable influence and prestige; and Ihave 
seen the way he conducted himself when people of importance 
called on him, as quite frequently they did. 


I naturally set down his spirit of sturdy independence to his 
holding a job: he did not have to court the favour of any one for a 
living. My Master, on the other hand, depended on others most 
of the time for the very means of his livelihood. 


I compared the two in my mind, and was afraid that one day 
I too might be reduced to the same position as my Master. Icame 
to have a longing therefore fora job of some kind that would ensure 
economic independence. I asked Tyagaraja Chettiar if he could 
get me a teacher’s place somewhere, which would enable me to 
make a living, and continue my studies in my spare time; and he 
promised to be on the look-out. We did not then tell our Master 
about this. 


When Tyagaraja Chettiar came to Pattiswaram one day 
he said to me, “Three notable citizens of Kumbakonam, including 
Appu Sastrigal (later Rao Bahadur) are organizing a school. 
They have some regard for me, and have asked me to suggest a 
suitable person for Tamil pundit. I naturally thought of you. 
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They will pay you fifteen rupees to start with, with a chance of 
something more later.” My first impulse was to accept the offer. 


But, when we told our Master about this, he remained silent 
for a while, weighing the pros and cons, and then said, “Look 
here, Tyagarasu. Why such a hurry? He hasn’t set up family 
yet, and is giving all his attention to his studies. If he takes upa 
job, he can’t manage either such attention or such time. Let him 
continue his studies. We shall think of a job later, if there is need.” 


My Master gave this opinion without consulting me. Yet 
he had my interests in mind when he said so; and Chettiar also 
agreed with him, ‘What Master says is true.’ .he said to me. 
“This is just the age for pursuing one’s studies. In due time much 


better jobs will come seeking you. Continue your studies now 
without a care.” 


I too came to consider their advice good for me in the long 
tun; and so gave up the idea of seeking a job. 


At the request of some friends my Master went and stayed 
at Thanjavur fora month, when I joined my parents at Uttamadana- 
puram. My mind had_ been steeped in poetry because of the 
composition of Tirupperunduraippuranam by my Master at that 
time; and I began to try my hand at composing verses of my own. 
Much of it was occasional verse, with an initial prayer addressed 
to the Goddess of Learning. Some of them were venbas, and 
some Kattalai Kalitturais. Uncle took them down to my dictation. 


Come, O Goddess who dost dwell on the snow-white 
lotus bloom! 
Come riding on Thy lovely swan and dispel all the gloom— 
All the murk I told thee of troubling care and pain! 
Come, Tree Celestial that showering art-fruits thick as rain! 
Come, Elixir of Life Eternal which mean man can never attain! 
Come this minute, come to bless this humble slave of Thine! 


When I was able to turn off such pieces, I should admit, I did 
feel rather vain. I composed a set-of sixteen verses of the latter 
kind in honour of God Muruga of Swamimalai.. In none of these 
was there any weighty- thought: or fine reach of the imagination, 
as is only to be expected in the work - on a s.Person: of eRe. limited 
experience .and: practics;:; F .tibsvy linc] : 
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I had an elderly relative at Uttamadanapuram called Seshu 
Aiyar who was well versed in both music and Tamil literature. 
Scholars in those days used to test the attainments of the students 
they came across; and students too took it in the right spirit. 


This Seshu Aiyar asked me a number of questions; and I 
answered them all with a certain indifference, born of the pride of 
being a pupil of the foremost scholar of the day and of being able, 
besides, to compose original poetry. As a scholar quite at home 
in Kamba Ramayanam he dared me to give the meaning of a stanza 
from that work. 


I might have answered that I had not yet begun the study of 
that work; but in my over-confidence I decided that no poetry 
could prove too tough for me. 


It was a selection from the chapter in which Sree Rama is 
described as praying to Varuna to grant him passage across the sea; 
and, angry at his continued absence, hitting the sea with an arrow. 
Varuna comes up trembling, bows to the Lord and prays for 
forgiveness. 


As tribute in his hands he bore 

A thousand that he placed on shore— 
Jewels that dazzled, every one, 

More than the darkness-shattering sun; 

And prostrate before the Lord he fell; 
“When petty creatures err, then, well, 

Should not the great forgive?” he said, 

And touched His feet with his crowned head. 


The gist of the stanza is that Varuna brought many shining 
necklaces, placed them at Sree Rama’s feet, begged for Pare 
and prostrated himself before him. 


I began like this: “Necklaces with their lustre outshone the 
divine sun, who dispels the all-pervading darkness, the thousand- 
handed Varuna placed on the ground as tribute...” 


“Wait, wait a minute, please,” Seshu Aiyar interrupted, “You 
speak of the thousand-handed Varuna. Where does the poem 
say so?” 
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‘Aayiram Karattaan—the words are there for all to see,” 
1 said. 


He laughed. “Well, can you quote any authority to prove 
that Varuna has a thousand arms?” 


“Well, this is the authority,” I answered. 
“Did your teacher tell you this? 
“First tell me; in what way is my meaning wrong? 


“We should not add the word ‘aayiram’ (a thousand) to the 
word ‘Karattaan’ that follows it, but to ‘maalai’ that goes 
before it, and read ‘malai aayiram’, a thousand necklaces. The 
‘? at the end of ‘karattaal’ changes into ‘n’, modified by 
he consonant ‘m’ in the word ‘mann’—earth, that follows. The 
unwary beginner falls into the trap, taking it at its face value. 
‘Karattaal’ would mean ‘with his hands,’ and that is the right 
interpretation. Then, the meaning would be: he placed a thousand 
necklaces on the ground as his tribute. You should look before 
you leap”. 


Pride preceded my fall. We often come upon hidden talent 
in the most unexpected places; and I had not allowed for that 
when I took up this challenge in my overweening pride. What else 
could I do but admit I had been a fool? 


“My Master has not taken up this work yet. I tried only 
my own ingenuity in interpreting the stanza. Your explanation 
strikes me as the correct one,’’ I said more meekly than before. 


“The very fact you boldly came forward to give the meaning 
is itself a credit to you. Be more careful next time,’’ he said, and 
gave me his blessings. 


29. At Tirupperundurai 


Subramanya Tambiran had written to Desikar requesting him 
to expedite the completion of Tirupperunduraippuranam; and 
Desikar told my Master about it when both of us went to 
Tiruvaavaduturai. ‘Yes, Yes,” he answered, “We should go there 
early, and start the arangetram.” 


Only a few chapters of the puranam had been completed; 
and I assumed in my ignorance that the arangetram could begin 
only after the entire work had been completed. My Master’s 
mode of working was his own. He would be working on the latter 
part of a book of which he would be reciting the former half from 
day to day; and sometimes even compose in the forenoon the verses 
he should read the same afternoon. 


When a man’s coffers are full to bursting, he can dip into 
them whenever he feels like spending; and to this Poet his teeming 
brain was on tap all the twenty-four hours and he could always 
draw on it, the only condition being he should have the zest for it. 


My Master left in December 1873, to be in time to attend the 
Tiruvaadirai festival at Tirupperundurai, and then to complete 
the purana arangetram there. When we reached that place, the 
people were overjoyed; and the temple authorities took the Poet in 
procession to the temple, where Subramanya Tambiran welcomed 
him with all due honours. 


They fixed upon an auspicious day to begin the arangetram; 
my Master went on composing, and I continued to take it down 
to his dictation. 


Savarinatha Pillai, who was with us, used to wear sacred ash, 
though he was a Christian, and passed for a good Saivite among 
the Saivites there; except when it came to eating with them. 
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In all other respects—personal appearance, talk, dress and general 
department—no one could tell him apart from the rest. His name, 
Savarinathar, would alone give the show away; and so he wished 
to be given a Saivite name like the rest. 


Shortly after we reached Tirupperundurai he spoke about 
this to our Master. “I should like to conform to all the usages 
of the society in which I find myself,” he said. “‘I should like to 
adopt a Saivite name, so that I may be counted as one among 
you. Incase Master has occasion to call me during the arangetram, 
it would not do to use my Christian name, as in a gathering of 
Saivites it may cause some comment.” 


“What you say is true,’ said our Master. ‘I should like to 
call you Sivagurunatha Pillai from now on. Don’t the two names. 
sound alike?’ So my friend came to have a new name; and he was 
quite pleased with it. 


He came bounding to meet me. “Look here!’ he said. 
“Forget my old name. From this minute Iama Saivite through 
and through. Mind you, I am now Sivagurunathan. Did not 
Master change your Vaishnavite name and call you Saminathan? 
That same good fortune is mine now. He has changed my Chris- 
tian name and calls me Sivagurunathan. Here is positive proof 
that he makes no distinction between us two when it comes to 
showing his affection. He is quite impartial; do not the two names- 
‘Saminathan and Sivagurunathan-mean the same?” 


The purana arangetram started at Tirupperundurai on an 
auspicious day, Subramanya Tambiran having made quite elaborate 
arrangements for it. Large numbers of noteworthy men, scholars 
and devotees had come from places all around. The venue was the 
Hall of the Horseman-God. 


It was I who read the verses. Though I had been accustomed 
to do so during classes and on other occasions, this was the first 
time I was doing it in the presence of sucha late gathering; but I 
did not feel any nervousness now. 


The recital went on every afternoon and generally lasted till 
five, or even later, on certain days. As visitors kept coming quite 
often, my Master had little rest at any part of the day. 
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‘Only a small fraction of the puranam had been composed and, 
as the recital went on every day, it soon became imperative that he 
should take up the work of writing the rest of it at once. But my 
Master showed no signs of being concerned at all about it. Most 
of his time was spent in talk with visitors. And then came a day 
when no more verses were left for recital. I had informed him 
of this two days in advance. “We shall of course look to it,” he 
had answered and left it at that. 


“He may find it easy to do the composing in the morning and 
the exposition in the evening,” I thought, “but when does he ever 
find time for it in the morning, as visitors take up the whole of 
his leisure then? The only course would be to suspend the recital 
for some two days.” 


Visitors dropped in as usual at break of day the next morning 
and I felt sure there could be no recital that afternoon. I even 
became angry and impatient with the people seated around him. 


A few minutes later, he asked me to fetch my style and the 
palm-leaves, and I did so. As I went and sat down near him, I 
was glad he had been good enough to think of the work at long 
last; and expected him to start dictating, sending away every one 
else who was there. 


No. He did not dismiss the company as I had expected, but 
started composing and dictating, sitting still in their midst; and they 
watched him with astonishment as he did so. He even carried 
on his conversation side by side! I had known him long, but was 
still quite unprepared for such a marvellous feat. 


I went on transcribing the verses, admiring all the time his 
extraordinary capacity to go on talking with friends while composing 
highly imaginative poetry in a continuous flow. Even those who 
do Ashtaavadhaanam (simultaneous performance of eight different 
tasks) never do more than a few verses, whereas my Master was 
engaged in composing a lengthy epic while engaged in casual 
talk! 


I came to know in due course the workings of this great Poet’s 
mind, which was a fertile plot for raising an abundant crop of poetry. 
While talking with his friends, he laid ‘aside all personal worries 
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regarding debts and the like, which might obstruct the free flow 
of his imagination; and in that relaxed mood, inspiration would 
take over, and imagination prove inexhaustible. 


When the quota for the day’s recital had been completed, my 
Master got up to attend to his noon-day prayers and the like, and 
the visitors also took their leave. From that day it became an 
established routine to compose each morning the verses for that 
very afternoon’s discourse. 


This role of amanuensis that I played now was not without 
benefit to me. It is true I had no time to take up the study of 
more books; but the research into the details of Maanikka Vaacha- 
kar’s life and the reading of allied puranas were more profitable 
to me than any detailed study of these latter could be. 


By ill-luck I was not destined to play even this role of amanuen- 
sis for long. I fell ill with fever; there was the growth of a tumour 
on my abdomen, as also an attack of loose bowels. I had to give 
up the reading in public and the writing too; and was forced to 
take to my bed. 


It was a shock to my Master. He had been in excellent spirits 
ever since he came to Tirupperundurai, surrounded as he now 
was by his admirers both day and night; by people who paid him 
compliments, attended to every need of his, and never left him free 
to brood over his own troubles. While I blamed my own stars, he 
blamed himself saying that the bullet which Misfortune aimed at 
bim had bounded and hit me too for being associated with him. 
He got me the best medical aid that could be had, and spent all his 
spare time with me. 


Some one else now transcribed the verses in my place; and 
Savarinatha Pillai (now transformed into Sivagurunatha Pillai) 
who took up the task of reading the verses at the meeting, kept me 
in touch with each day’s proceedings, just as my Master did. 


Every one saw how my illness had affected my Master. This 
was my third indisposition after I became his pupil; and was the 
worst of the three in the sense it denied me the privilege of partici- 
pating in the arangetram. 


re eer 
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Gradually my condition grew worse, the high temperature 
sometimes leaving me in a coma. Seeing how concerned my 
Master and others were about me, and what a burden I was to 
them, I told my Master I wished to go home for further treatment, 
and promised to be back there on recovery. 


“How full of trials God has packed my life,” he said in the 
excess of his grief. “When you are well you render me assistance; 
but the moment you fall ill, I send you away, unable to look to your 


treatment myself. Whata poor opinion your parents should have 
of me!” 


“No, please,” I remonstrated. ‘They know full well Master’s 
unbounded affection for me.” 


He approved, however, of my suggestion, and made suitable 
arrangements for my journey to Uttamadanapuram. I went 
reluctantly, regretting the necessity that drove me thus out of 
Avudaiyar Koil. 


30. Puranic Discourses 


It was in February 1874 that I went to Uttamadanapuram. 
The doctor who examined me traced the fever to a tumour; and 
under his expert treatment the tumour began to heal. The tempe- 
Tature also went down. I got well_in.a- month; and then I 


Convalesced, reading the books I-had studied before under my 
Master, to kill the time. 


-As my physical health improved, my mental health declined. 
Landowners at different places, out of their affection for me, 
Continued to send us consignments of paddy from time to time; but 
even So it was difficult to make both ends meet. Another headache 
was the Rs. 150 which remained unpaid, out of the loan raised for 
my marriage. Uncle was unable to shoulder that responsibility; 


and Father was slowly developing an attitude of philosophical 
detachment. 


I was torn between two courses. I had done nothing till 
then to keep the pot boiling, and could not forgive myself for ae 
inaction. The idea took hold of me that I should now do my bit 
to liquidate the family debt. 


On the other hand, I could not help thinking that family res- 
ponsibilities and debts would always be with us, but not the opportu- 
nity to study under my Master. “‘It is long since I parted from him; 
I should return to him as quickly as I can,” I thought. ‘“‘It would 
be foolish to waste this opportunity. Is he not as much harried 
and worried as we are, by debts? If I somehow manage to shee 
this load and obtain relief, can goto him and resume my studies. 
So this idea, that debts should be wiped out early, won in the end. 


Father suggested our going to places like Senganam, deliver- 
ing puranic discourses, and repaying our debts with what we got 
as remuneration. This suggestion was based on his own experience; 
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his ambition had always been that I should continue the family 
tradition and make a living by delivering musical discourses. 


Surely, it would be easier getting into the same groove as 
Father’s than going to a Strange place and doing something new 
for a living among total Strangers. “I approved of his plan, since 
I was familiar with the sort of people who lived in Senganam 
area. They set much store by religious writings in Tamil; and by 
following this trade all my life, I could not only make a name and 
make some money but also lay up merit for myself in heaven. 


True; but was my study of Tamil to be given up at that stage? 
Was I destined after all to go from place to place, forfeiting for 
ever the rare and priceless goodwill of my Master, and the equally 
valuable privilege Ihad obtained through him of close acquaintance 
with the Head of the Tiruvaavaduturai Mutt? Would God in the 
end deprive me of both? 


After weighing these problems for a time, I finally decided 
that no price would be too heavy for obtaining release from the 
strangle-hold of debts. So, when I told Father that we could start 
for Senganam he was pleased. I could see that, happy as he was 
to have found a way to pay our debts, he was even more happy 
at the prospect of revisiting his old favourite haunts. 


~ We left accordingly in June 1874. On my way to Senganam 
with my parents I broke journey at Ariyilur first, and then reached 
Senganam by way of Kunnam. Our old friends were overjoyed 
at this reunion. . Vriddhachala Reddiar in particular was happy 
to meet me. Others came one by one to say how glad they were 
‘to see us again. ; 


I enjoyed my new status of being a pupil of Sri Minakshi- 
sundaram Pillai, which prestige I had not had in their eyes before. 
My Master’s manifold gifts had become legendary in that area, 
and they never wearied of singing his praises. They were proud 
that one whom they knew was that great scholar’s pupil. Surely 
these friends should find a place among my most ardent well-wishers. 


One more thing. On previous occasions people came to enter- 
tain Father as their guest, and to be entertained by his music. He 
was the main attraction; I was an auxiliary. Now it was the other 
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way. Every one was keen on speaking to me and listening to what 
I said. They summed up things with the words, “All this is of 
course the blessing the Father has earned by his devotions,” showing 
thereby the regard they had for him. 


I taught works like Naidadam to the sons of Venkatachala 
Reddiar and some other boys. We found all our wants supplied 
in respect of food and other daily needs. But there was little chance 
of obtaining aid enough there to pay our debts. I spoke about 
this to Nallappa Reddiar, Vriddhachala Reddiar’s eldest son; 
and he passed on my request to his friend Krishnaswami Reddiar, 
who lived at Kaarai nearby. With hisconsent, we left for Kaarai, 
and it was decided that I should give discourses on Tiruvilaiyadal 
Puranam. The people of the village, who were told about the 
arrangement, promised their co-operation. 


The series was inaugurated on an auspicious day; and I was 
alert and vigilant, since it was my maiden effort. 


Mother was particularly pleased with the gifts of rice, vegetables 
and other foodstuffs that came daily to our door at dawn. She 
had seen such hospitality before when Father gave similar dis- 
courses; but now she received these gifts with the added satisfaction 
that they were the earnings of her child. 


Father was enabled to spend the best part of each day in joyous 
devotions and meditation. I for my part felt happy that by God’s 
grace I was enabled to be useful at last to my family. 


But there was a snag in all this contentment. At the time I 
started my discourses, the whole region was in the grip of a drought. 
The cultivators were listless. Krishnaswami Reddiar and _ his 
friends had planned a fund-raising drive among the villagers for 
making a suitable presentation to me on the day the series concluded. 
‘But they could not whip up any enthusiasm for that; and for a 
time it looked as if we should stop with Sri Meenakshi’s wedding, 
instead of continuing the puranam to the end. 


Isoon came to the chapter describing the locale of the puranam, 
and exploited to the full my knowledge of music and also of the 
various other works I had studied. The audience was impressed 
with my erudition as I embellished my discourse with quotations. 
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As luck would have it, right in the middle of my performance 
one day, there was a sudden downpour. It drenched the earth, and 
the hearts of the audience, with joy. As a consequence, I reaped 
a rich harvest of goodwill with the words I sowed, no matter what 
return the earth was going to give for the crops the villagers planted. 
The report soon went round that it was my puranam recital that 
had caused the rainfall; my stock rose, and there was no further 
talk of stopping the discourses midway. 


Many came from adjacent villages to attend this series that 
took place from seven to ten each night at the Pillaiyar temple 
in the heart of the village. With the advent of rains the audience 
grew larger, and the larger the audience the greater the support 
we obtained. Repeated practice also helped to improve the 
technique of my delivery. 


All the same, separation from my Master created a void in 
my heart. I wrote to him, saying that I was giving readings from 
Thiruvilaiyadal puranam and that after completing the series soon 
I would be returning to him for resuming my studies. I received no 
reply, though I longed for one. Either he was displeased with me 
for my long absence or he had no faith in my assurances of return. 
On the very first day of our meeting, had he not said that quite a 
number of people who came to study under him, had left for good 
after staying a while? The thought that possibly he took me too for 
one such caused an indescribable anguish in my heart. His genuine 
affection for me, I told myself, deserved something better than this 
separation extending over months. 


When this thought arose supreme in my mind all else faded: 
from my view — the daily discourses at Kaarai, the love and regard 
of the people there, and the matchless natural scenery. Even if 
the place were to be paradise, my Master’s absence would render 
it desolate as a desert. The sight of hundreds of loving friends 
would still leave a gap which his presence alone could fill. Standing 
beside him, palm-leaf and style in hand, and doing his bidding 
afforded me a joy which holding forth before an audience from the 
most prominent seat of all failed to give. 


I told Father that I should complete the discourses quickly 
and go back to my Master. He wished that we should continue 
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our stay in that area fora few months longer; but said nothing either 
for or against my suggestion. It is quite likely that he considered 
my education, as it was, quite adequate to ensure me a decent 
living. 

I reached the last stage of the story. The day a puranam con- 
cludes would usually go off with great eclat, the audience presenting 
a purse to the performer. Krishnaswami Reddiar was receiving 
amounts from the people in and around Kaarai who were willing 
and ready to contribute the maximum they could. This took time 
and so, reserving the very last chapter of all for the occasion, I had 
stopped the discourses for a few days. 


My Master had not sent any reply to my letter, and I was 
naturally worried over it. I decided to avail myself of this interval 
to go and meet him. I left my parents at Kaarai and started for 
Tiruvaavaduturai. Seeing how keen I was, Father raised no 
objection beyond saying, “It would not be proper to put off the 
final function for long. Come back as quickly as you can.” . 


I cannot recollect today when I started or how I traversed 
the distance between Kaarai and Tiruvaavaduturai. I walked 
like one possessed, and stopped, and regained my senses, only 
when I set foot on the outer limits of that town. I went straight 
to the Mutt and, when a friend greeted me, the only thing I could 
do in reply was to ask where my Master was. I was shocked to 
hear he was not there. I next met a monk, and forestalled anything 
he could say to me by asking him the same question. He said, 
“He has gone to Ambar.” 


I could not stop a moment further at that place, and set out 
that same morning for Ambar, which I reached at one 0’ clock in 
the afternoon. Hearing that my Master was at Sorgapura Mutt, 
I went straight there, and found him in his usual siesta. I was 
faint with hunger and fatigue, as I had walked a long distance on 
an empty stomach; but I did not mind this in my eagerness to see 
him and talk to him. 


He opened his eyes, letting his tender gaze dwell on. me. ‘Is 
it Saminathaiyar?” he asked. 


‘Ves, Sir,’ I said. 
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We could not for a few minutes find anything more to say to 
each other. Our eyes did all the talking; and then tears, welling 
up, dimmed my sight. 


“Are you getting on well?” he asked. 
“Yes, Sir,” replied in a scarcely audible voice, like a penitent. 


“Have you.not stayed away too long?” 


What answer could I make to such a question? I said my 
family troubles were to blame for it, and that not a day had passed 
without my thinking of him and regretting the separation. 


Someone standing nearby interrupted us. “He hasn’t had 
his food yet,” he said. That served to remind me of my day- -long 
fast. 


“Why didn’t you tell me before? Goand have your food first”, 
said My Master. I obeyed his orders, rushed through my meal 
and went back to him. 


All the love that had been dammed up for ten long months 
overflowed its banks as we talked, and appeased the hunger in 
my heart. I understood that he was still not out of the wood, and 
that he had come to Ambar fora puranam recital, led only by the 
hope of being able to obtain some financial assistance there. I 
stayed ten days at Ambar and studied a few more works under him. 


“T shall go to Kaarai, give the concluding discourse, and then 
come back to you,” I said. He could neither willingly let me go, 
nor keep me back with any conscience. “‘Well,” he said, “you may 
certainly go now, but do return as soon as youcan.” With reluc- 
tance I left him and, on reaching Kaarai, threw myself heart and 
soul into the work of preparing for the concluding function. 


There was a great goncourse in that village on the auspicious 
day that was selected. In the place of the temporary awning in 
front of the Pillaiyar temple a spacious pavilion was put up, and 
decorated with mango leaves, bunches of tender coconuts, plantain 
trees, areca nuts and palm foliage, as well as tapestry from the 
temple. Every one had the vivacious, festive look. I started my 
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discourse early in the evening and concluded it soon pronouncing 
the customary benediction. 


Presents then came in of various kinds, chiefly as clothes and 
as cash—to the tune of two hundred rupees. When the expenses 
were all paid, a hundred and fifty rupees was left over; and with 
that we cleared in full the balance of the loan raised for my wedding. 


When I took leave of the people, the more prominent among 
them came to me one by one and requested me to remember them 
and return one day to satisfy their need, after having satisfied my 
Own. I was moved by the genuineness of their affection, and 
thanked God for keeping enshrined in people’s hearts this quality 
of love, in the absence of which this world would be no better 
then hell. 


Mother accompanied me a mile on my way as she came to 
see me off, and then stopped with tears in her eyes, saying, “God 
bless you!” 


31. My Master’s Decline 


I went straight to Tiruvaavaduturai, as my Master had 
returned there by this time after his Puranam recital at Ambar. 


“T hope you have no idea of leaving me again. May I take it 
you will be with me hereafter?” he said as soon as he saw me. I 
assured him I had no business on earth now except profiting by his 
teaching. He enquired after the welfare of my parents and other 
things of interest to us both. He then said, “‘It is several months 
now since you last saw His Holiness. Better go and see him at 
once.” 


I went to the Mutt and saw Desikar. “How are you getting 
on?” he said. ‘“‘Sri Pillai used to speak about you now and then. 
How is it we have not seen you for months?” 


I made a suitable reply. 


He then continued, “It is imperative that some one like you 
should be constantly at Sri Pillai’s side. He no longer enjoys his 
former health and vigour, and should be spared excessive strain 
in teaching. Let him continue to teach you and others of your set. 
Former pupils like you should take over the task of teaching 
beginners. This would give him some relief. I am specially 
pleased to see such a large gathering of pupils now in the Mutt.” 


I took leave of him and rejoined my Master. I told him of 
my desire to study Kamba Ramayanam under him. Kumarasami 
Tambiran, Savarinatha Pillai and some others too expressed the 
same wish. Our Master complied with our request and started 
teaching that great epic from the very beginning. 


Sundaram Iyer, the husband of my mother’s younger sister 
Meenakshi Ammal, was village revenue accountant at Idamanal 
in Sirkali Taluk. He was of a gentle disposition, of active habits, 
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well versed in music, and a good devotee of Siva. The accountant 
at Tiruvaavaduturai wanted a transfer tosome other place; and 
Uncle wished to come to Tiruvaavaduturai. On my initiative, the 
two met and came toanagreement, and there was a mutualexchange 
of office. When my uncle thus came with his family to settle down 
at Tiruvaavaduturai, I felt happy that I had in him a local guardian. 
Meals at regular hours were no longer a problem, for I boarded 
with him from now on. 


It was the literary excellence of Kamba Ramayanam and our 
Own Master’s love of literature that made our Ramayana classes 
possible at all. He was otherwise not ina condition to teach anyone 
a single line. Anaemia, with bilious complications, had him 
inits death-grip. First his feet and then his abdomen started, 
Swelling. This, added to the infirmity of age, made him gasp 
and pant often at the least exertion. 


Teaching became nominal, for Master did not have an ounce 
of energy left. We read through a hundered or a hundred-and- 
fifty stanzas a day; and he would draw our attention to passages 
of special excellence here and there. That wasall. But he listened 
and fully enjoyed the grandeur of the epic, which certainly had 
on his enfeebled body and mind the effect of a good tonic. 


He would be moved by the beauty of certain passages and ask 
us to read them over and overagain. He would find more pleasure 
in letting his own mind dwell on that sublime work now than in 
explaining it in detail to us as he formerly used to do. His emo- 
tional reaction to certain stanzas and the way they moved him to 
tears, were more eloquent as a commentary than any verbal expli- 
cation of them could be. 


“Who could say that all this is the conscious, premeditated 
work of an artist? Is it not rather the spontaneous outpouring of 
an inspired genius?”. He would exclaim, ‘What ineffable beauty? 
‘What wonderful loveliness!. Here is a Kamban, where could be 
such another hereafter?” 


We too admire Kamban today and appreciate his work. But 
we cannot claim to. have the same degree of understanding and 
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enjoyment that my Master had. Surely, one poet’s approach to 


another poet’s work is likely to be different from that of less gifted 
souls like us. 


All the time my Master held up Kamban’s work for our 
admiration, I used to think more of him than of Kamban himself; 
and regretted how Ihad missed for so long the privilege of studying 
this great work under him. I also thought of his illness, and was 
filled with fear of its possible outcome. 


My Master went to Mayuram in the month of Aippasi to be 
with his son for Deepavali; and several students went with him. 
Desikar sent gifts of new clothing for my Master and those young 
men to wear on the day of the festival. Istayed at Tiruvaavaduturai 
and celebrated Deepavali with my uncle and aunt. The Head of 
the Mutt gave away Deepavali clothes to the inmates of the Mutt 
and to others. I do not know why I was left out. 


Aippasi passed. Then Desikar sent me one day to Mayuram 
to fetch my Master back from there. 


The first thing Master said to me when he saw me was, “Tam 
told they did not give you new clothes at the Mutt.” He had 
obtained this information somehow. I did not mind the loss 
myself; but it seems to have rankled in his mind. ‘When every 
other student studying at the Mutt was presented with clothing, 
Icannot see why youalone should be left out. “Yet His Holiness 
is specially attached to you. Should he not look to such a thing 
himself?” 


I tried to pacify him. saying, “One is likely to forget things when 
dealing with a crowd of hundreds;or equally well assume I have been 
included among the recipients. There could be no other reason.” 


“TJ am not interested in mere: explanations. After all, you 
see, those occasions are rare on which people could give tangible 
proof of their affection; and if they do not avail themselves of such, 
it is meaningless to make mere protestations of love. The well- 
to-do would dismiss it as insignificant; but to those who crave @ for 
affection it would be a sore disappointment.” 
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It was easy to see how much he took this omission to heart. 
Suiting the action to the word, he placed some money in the hands 
of a person nearby and asked him to buy new clothes forme. He 
applied turmeric to the tips of the two pieces with his own hands, 
handed them over to me with a face beaming with love, and said 
“Please wear these for me.” 


At Tiruvaavaduturai, with every one else there, I had bathed 
on Deepavali morning. Now, at Mayuram, drenched in the 
affectionate glances of my Master, I put on the clothes he gave me 
with his own well-beloved hands, and thus celebrated Deepavali 
a second time. Who is so fortunate as I? 


“Ah, this is how you should look!” he said approvingly, looking 
at me from head to foot. His long—drawn sigh showed his relief 
and happiness as at the fulfilment of a long-delayed wish. 


I gave him Desikar’s message. ‘‘We shall start in a few days,” 
he said. “You had better stay with me till then.” 


While staying at Mayuram I saw one day all the seven cantos 
ofthe Ramayanam put up for sale in a shop. As I was studying that 
epic at the time, using borrowed copies, I felt the urge to buy a 
set for myself. The shopkeeper demanded seven rupees for it. 


I did not have any money then, but was keen on getting those 
volumes. I stood puzzled for a moment; and then made straight 
for my uncle’s house at Tiruvaavaduturai, walking and running 
bvturns. I explained to him how much money I wanted and why? 
He had only that minute received his salary—which was just 
seven Tupees—and he placed all of it willingly in my hands. I 
returned to Mayuram, bought the six cantos of Kamba Ramayanam 
and the seventh (Uttara Kandam, reputedly by another poet, 
Ottakkoothar). The pleasure of possessing the books made me 
completely oblivious of the physical fatigue of the trip to and fro. 


With a flutter of delight I approached my Master, and placed 
the books before him. 


“What are these?” he asked. - 
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“Kamba Ramayanam. I bought them for the privilege of 
receiving them with your blessings.” 


“Price?” 
“Seven Rupees.” 
“How did you get the money?” 


I told him of my dash to Tiruvaavaduturai and back. ‘What 
a pity!” he said, on hearing my report. “You need not have gone 
to all that trouble. You know I have these books with me, and 
you could have taken and used them. Ifyou had only hinted at it, 
it would have saved both money and labour. Well, now that the 
purchase has been made, take these anyway and read them. May 
God give you name and fame!” 


I received the books reverently; and he taught me a few verses 
for a good start. If only his health had been normal we would 
have completed two whole cantos then and there. I was upset 
over his condition; and an undefined dread kept gnawing me within, 


My Master reached Tiruvaavaduturai not long after riding 
ina palanquin and I with the other students, followed him on foot. 


32. Heaven Opens Wide 


My Master reached Tiruvaavaduturaiin the month of November 
1875. Wehad come up to Ayodhya Kandam in Kamba Ramaya- 
nam; and now covered only about thirty stanzas a day on account 
of his indisposition. Desikar issued instructions for ensuring him 
every comfort. The doctors he sent were Competent men; the 
treatment they gave proved the measure of the solicitude Desikar 
and others had for my Master, but failed even to alleviate his suffer- 
ing. The time was unpropitious. Kumarasami Tambiran con- 
ducted his daily routine of worship on his behalf and brought to 
him the prasaada the tokens of divine benediction. 


The illness took toll of my Master’s physical powers, but could 
not impair the flawless perfection of his character. The alertness 
of his intellect, his affection and regard for people and his magnani- 
mity stood out in strong relief against his enfeebled condition. 
He grew weaker every day, till classes stopped altogether and he, 
remained confined to his bed. Savarinatha Pillai attended to his 
every need and I too did what I could to minister to his comfort. 


It soon became evident that he was preparing for the final 
journey. His wife and son came from Mayuram to be with him. 
He had stopped his teaching, but continued to clear the few 
doubts we raised. At his instance I read aloud for his benefit 
his own favourite poems, like Tevyaram and Tiruvaachakam. 


Savarinatha Pillai gently massaged his limbs as he lay in his 
bed. Students and others who came to see him stocd around 
their startled eyes revealing their fear of the worst. 


Even as I went on reading Tevaram I would ask him to explain 
an occasional phrase or allusion. He would do so in a few words, 
pausing at every stage; and the light he shed would be a veritable 
treasure trove to me, since it was the result of his lifelong study and 
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research. Apart from the sublimity of the theme, these words 
had an added value as indicating the feeling for great poetry that 
remained strong in him when every other faculty.:had declined. 
I would also bear in mind the fact that these words. were the last 
he spoke this side of Heaven, and so fix them indelibly in my 
memory. With that, there would be a sneaking feeling that I was 
soon going to be deprived of the privilege of listening to such 
golden words, and I would be filled with misery. 


Festivals started at the Mutt and the temple, as the month 
of Thai came round and, with it, the Guru Puja. Many came 
from far and near, including monks, scholars, officials and other 
men of status. Most of them were stupefied by the news of my 
Master’s illness and recalled his qualities of head and heart. Toa 
man they realized that it would be HO DOSSIE Ie to find the like of 
him again. 


Preoccupied as Desikar was with the functions connected with 
the Guru Pooja, he could not devote his entire attention to it. 
He sent every now and then for the latest report. concerning my 
Master’s illness. ‘‘How is he now? Is he able to take any suste- 
nance? Is he conscious and able to speak? Does he follow what we 
say?” Such were the questions he asked to obtain SoU 
information. 


On the 31st of January, 1876, there was.a setback. Savari- 
natha Pillai and I were at a loss to know what to do, and continued 
to give him some milk. Sree Gomukteeswara was taken out in 
procession that night and, as I went out to the temple-gate, 
Desikar, who led the. procession, asked me. about Master’s 
condition. Choked with grief, I could only blurt out, “He is 
unable to speak now but follows what we tell him. He takes in 
a few spoonfuls of milk. That is all.” 


‘Desikar stood silent for a minute and then said, “It would be 
an honour to the Mutt if he scrapes along somehow even in 
this condition for a while longer. Who could fathom Sree 
Gomukteesa’s divine will?” He then bade me good-bye, adding, 
“Continue to look after him with care.” : 


I went back to my Master and noted that he often lost con- 
sciousness now. He was like this for several hours after midnight 
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that day. He then opened his eyes and made as if to speak, but 
could say nothing. I understood that he was trying to mention 
Tiruvaachakam, took up that book and read the section that speaks 
of God as the last refuge, the ten verses known as Adaikkalappathu. 


Of all men he was the fittest to be gathered to the feet of Lord 
Siva. His eyes were closed, but Tiruvaachakam, entering by his 
ear, must have found its way into his heart and caused an ineffable 
joy, forit was such a joy that was reflected in his face at this moment. 
Someone smeared sacred ashes on his forehead; and Savarinatha 
Pillai supported his reclining body on his own chest. 


While I was reading Adaikkalappathu, suddenly his body 
twitched from top to toe and, of the two eyes that were closed, 
the right flew open. That wasall. It is likely that at the same 
moment the portals of Kailasa were flung open to admit his soul 
into the immediate Presence of the Lord. 


His lifelong love of Tamil and his breathing stopped together 
_ at one and the same instant. Tiruvaachakam slipped from my 
hands, and tears cascaded from my eyes. 


Some among those present broke into wailing; others tried 
to stifle their grief and mourned silently. My heart was ready to 
burst as I continued to gaze on that sainted frame and that 
serene face, those lips that were tireless in their devoted task of 
teaching and those eyes that had always enveloped me with 
affection. Demented with grief, I almost fancied that his eyelids 
were moving again, his lips starting to speak, and the breath 
Te-issuing from his nostrils. The next minute I realized allthis to 
be an illusion, caused by the longing in my heart that the whole 
happening should be a dream, not reality. 


My Master’s wife and his son were there, along with a number 
of admirers. As the news of his passing reached him, Desikar 
was deeply grieved. He was unable to attend to any work. 


Light came with the dawn, but it could not dispel the gloom 
in our hearts. Many came to pay their Tespects to the great 
departed soul and join in the lamentation. Those who had come 
to participate in the festivities of Founder’s Day remained to mourn 
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the death of the Poet Laureate of that Holy See. Desikar made 
excellent arrangements for the conduct of the funeral ceremonies. 


I am stirred to the roots of my being even today when I recall 
what I saw and heard on the day his remains were carried to the 
cremation-ground. Loud was the wailing, in all directions, of 
those who mourned the loss to the world of scholarship, or the pass- 
ing ofa mighty creative genius with gifts that were more than human, 
or the end of a career of teaching ennobled with love of the taught 
and the disappearance from our midst of a paragon of boundless 
virtues. 


Father. who heard the chanting of Tiruvaachakam on the route 
by choristers, remarked, ‘The world can never more see his equal 
in expounding Tiruvaachakam.” My flesh and spirit quivered 
when I heard it, because I knew at first-hand how my Master had 
been in tune with that great work to his very last breath. 


The Fire-God received into His flames that shape that had 
delighted the mind and heart and eye and ear of thousands. 
Chidambaram Pillai duly performed the obsequies of his father; 
and it was twelve noon when the ceremonies concluded and 
people went through the customary ablutions and returned home. 


1 too bathed and came back, having consigned my Master to 
a region beyond the ken of human eyes. 


The whole village was sunk in gloom. 


33. Asylum Assured 


I was in a daze when my Master passed away. I went and 
Sat in a corner of my house, without the will to work or the wish 
to talk to anyone. I tried to read Tyagaraja Leelai, one’ of his 
earliest writings, but was unable to concentrate on it, even though 
the work was of singular literary beauty. As I read on, memories 
of its author kept breaking in, and grief tugged at my heart-strings. 
Tears dimmed my sight. I did not even feel like eating. 


I started for the Mutt after one ‘o’ clock, and found Kumara- 
Sami Tambiran there in conversation with certain others, all the 
talk of course being about Master. On seeing me he said, “Of all 
the people here your loss is most grievous.” I could not make 
any reply. “While Sri Pillai was in the Mutt, so many came from 
elsewhere to study under him. Now that he is gone, they will have 
to return to where they came from, and visit this place once in a way 
during festivals and such like,” he sadly continued. 


When his words fell on my ears, a new worry caught hold of 
me. “I have so far led a care-free life, studying under my Master, 
and writing down poems to his dictation. What am I to do from 
now on? What claim, what hold, have I on the Mutt hereafter? 
What is there in store for me?” The fear came that, now that I 
had lost the one who had been my chief support, I might after all 
be forced to go from place to place like a nomad in search of my 
livelihood. 


I thought I had rather go and meet Desikar than stand there 
dazed and bewildered. He was in his state-room; and on seeing 
him the emotions I had till then kept under control burst forth, 
and I wept. Hard as I tried, I could not keep down the violent 
spasms that shook me. Seeing the violence of my grief, Desikar 
said, ‘Weeping would be of no avail; the loss is irreparable. 
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Our heart too is wrung with grief; but we suppress it somehow. 
You, naturally, are inconsolable, for his affection for you was 
something unique.” 


These words only served to intensify my grief, and I wept more 
bitterly than before. 


Desikar then addressed to me words of comfort. “There is 
nothing to be gained by hugging one’s grief. Except for the absence 
of Sri Pillai, you would lack nothing here. We ourselves shall 
teach you whatever you have to study further. Yoy may always 
remain with us, teaching the junior scholars. We shall supply all 
your wants, and you may look upon this place as your own. We 
shall consider you as much an inmate of the Mutt as any of 
the monks and you can live in comfort here as one of ourselves.” 
I knew that these promises of protection and patronage were not 
spoken for mere form’s sake. I took leave of him and went back 
to my house. 


My Master’s affection for me had made me oblivious of the 
extent of the attachment others felt. I knew for certain Desikar’s 
partiality for me; and yet Kumarasami Tambiran’s words had 
upset me. Desikar’s own special regard for me stood out clearly 
now after the passing of my Master. 


Desikar cleared Sri Pillai’s debts, gave his family all the help 
they needed’ and sent them away. Chidambaram Pillai went to 
Mayuram and settled down there with his mother and others. 


Father and. Mother-had by this time both come to: live- with 
my uncle and aunt; but Desikar did not know. about tis 


One day a Tyagaraja Sastrigal came from Pudukkottai-and 
met- Father whom he had known before. He heard father sing 
Ghanam Krishnaiyar’s compositions and greatly admired thei 
form and technique, They then discussed several matters relating 
to music, and spent an enjoyable time together. 


When Tyagaraja Sastrigal next went to the Mutt, he mentioned 
in the course of his talk Father’s piety, his ecstatic adoration of 
Siva and his musical attainments. As Desikar had been ignorant 
of all this till then, he said, “Is that. so? I had no idea at all. Even 
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Saminathaiyar had kept me in the dark about it!” I was standing 
nearby, and he glanced in my direction as he said so. Addressing 
me then he remarked, “Your musical talent, it seems, has been 
inherited from your own father.” 


“Yes.” 


__ “How is it you have not even once taken him here? I presume 
he has not visited this place before.” 


“He has been here more than once; but I did not wish to give 
unnecessary trouble.” 


“How could you speak of trouble? Surely you are aware of 
the pleasure we derive from meeting personages of this sort!” 


That afternoon Father went to the Mutt, and had a long 
Conversation with Desikar. The visit was often repeated, and they 
found each other’s company agreeable and pleasant. Father grew 
to admire the keenness of Desikar’s intellect, his generosity and 
large—heartedness as well as the high regard he had for scholars 
and artists. Whenever a musician arrived at the Mutt to sing in 
his presence, Desikar would send for Father and ensure his 
attendance at the performance. 


Among those who were studying Tamil literature at the Mutt 
there was one known as Melagaram Sanbaga Kutrala Kavirayar 
and we two almost always stayed together, studied together and 
moved like brothers. Desikar sent for us one day and said, ““You 
two come to us by day, and after supper at night, for the study of 
works you have yet to take up; and also do joint study of other 
books during your free time without sparing yourselves. Put in 
also as much teaching work as you can, and coach those who are 
here for literary pursuits, giving due weight to the preferences and 
the stage of attainment of each; for teaching helps to develop 
knowledge and confirm it in depth and breadth. He made due 
arfangements for this, and issued similar instructions to 
Kumarasami Tambiran and others. We followed his instructions 
to the letter. 


Sanbaga Kutrala Kavirayar and others stayed with me at the 
house my Master had been living in before; and we did our study 
and teaching there. We made an intensive study and research 
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of Bharatam, Bhagavatam, Tirukkutrala Puranam and _ similar 
works, as well as minior classics of different kinds. As we had 
studied Kamba Ramayanam upto a part of Ayodhya Kandam 
under our Master, we felt the urge to complete the epic now, and 
went through it twice from end to end with the aid of our Master’s 
palm-leaf manuscript and other manuscripts available at the Mutt. 
We also noted down in a notebook and on separate sheets the 
different readings we came across. 


As students we learnt at Desikar’s feet sacred texts of the 
Saiva Siddhanta School, certain poems, and grammar treatises like 
Nannool. As teachers we coached at the same time the junior monks 
and others at the Mutt. Many were the monks and laymen who 
were my pupils in those days. Some of those who studied under 
me were my seniors in age; but they were most respectful and 
affectionate in their manner, and instinctively did the right thing 
by me in speech and deportment. 


Chinnikulam Annamalai Reddiar, the well-known author of 
Kavadi Chindu, came to the Mutt at this time for study; and Desikar 
entrusted himto my care. Even in those days, with his remarkable 
gifts, he composed without effort poetry embellished with yamaka, 
madakku, tiribu, and sandam. 1 taught him Mayura Puranam 
and Nannool,; but he took leave of us after a short stay and returned 
home since he could not whip up any enthusiasm for the study of 
grammar. 


Father, who was living now under the same roof with me, 
did not want to idle away his time at Tiruvaavaduturai and wished 
to revisit Udayarpalayam area. He stuck to his original ambition 
that I should adopt the giving of puranic discourses as my profession 
and means of livelihood, and was keen on taking me with him when 
he ‘went. 


“You should remember,” he said to me, “that you are now a 
married man with responsibilities to be the head of a family and 
maintain it yourself. If you spend your days like this at this place, 
where are we to goand live? This may be a good locality with faci- 
lities for food and study; but the mere obtaining of food cannot 
solve all our problems. How could we bear to live away from 
you, and keep going from place to place as before? I mean obtaining 
the permission of His Holiness to take you with me as I go.” 
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I did not say either yes or no in reply to what Father said. 
To me it would be a wrench to leave Tiruvaavaduturai as much 
as it would be to live away from my parents. I could not come to 
any decision. 


On a certain day Father went to see Desikar and reported that 
he intended to leave for home, taking me with him. 


Desikar said to him, “‘It is imperative that your son should be 
with us from now on. There are further literary works which he 
has got to study; and we ourselves intend to teach them to him. 
We need his services at the Mutt for teaching those who keep coming 
here for their education. All that he studied under Sri Pillai is 
going to bear full fruit only hereafter. So the best thing for you to 
do would be to go home now, collect your belongings and come 
and settle down here permanently. We shall look after every 
One of your needs. even build a house for you to live in; and 
you can live in utmost comfort without a care or worry in the 
world, bathing in the Cauvery and engaging in Siva-Pooja, a 
thing nearest your heart.” 


As Desikar went on talking in this strain, Father’s happiness 
mounted minute by minute till he almost melted in ecstasy. When 
Desikar stopped, two bright sparks fell from the lamp kept lighted 
nearby. So he continued, ‘‘See, sir, what a good omen we have 
here. This course is the best for your son. Go home now and 
return as early as you can.’’ He made Father the customary pre- 
sentation of clothes and gave him in addition a sum of ten rupees 
for his expenses. I as one who had been watching all this felt 
my heart leap and dance at the turn events had taken. 


Boundless was the joy Father experienced at this; for all his 
life he had been plunged ina sea of trouble and worry; and for the 
first time he felt deliverence coming to him in the most unexpected 
manner. He thanked Desikar warmly and, on his way back from 
the Mutt, kept exclaiming, ‘‘What a patron! what a prince among 
patrons! There is no one like him anywhere else on earth. It is 
the merit we have earned by our good deeds in former lives that has 
thus led us to him.” He took leave of all on an auspicious day 
soon after, and left for Udayarpalayam, taking Mother and my 
younger. brother with him. 
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Vedanayakam Pillai, who was District Munsiff at Mayuram 
used to come once in a way to the Tiruvaavaduturai Mutt and 
invariably bring with him poems composed by him in praise of 
Desikar. These poems would be simple in style, and such as every 
one could understand and appreciate. I used to read them out. 
It was a rare thing for a Christian gentleman to sing the praises 
of the Head of a Saiva Mutt; and people wondered all the more 
since the author of the panegyrics was one who was by nature nota 
respecter of persons and also happened to occupy a post of high 
responsibility in the hierarchy of government. 


As a pupil of Sri Pillai, Vedanayakam Pillai had heard from 
his Master of the greatness of this Mutt, and the manifold claims 
the Head of the Mutt had to fame in respect of his scholarship, 
the sweep of his intellect and his moral rectitude. When he 
visited the place, he found it a nursery devoted to the fostering of 
Tamil language and literature, and so he came to hold Desikar 
in high esteem. 


- He had composed such verses on several occasions. Anyone 
coming to the Mutt would ask with pleasant surprise, “Is it 
true that Munsiff Vedanayakam Pillai has composed poems in 
honour of His Holiness?’ At Desikar’s instance I would then 
recite the pieces and explain them to the gathering. 


Those were days when lawyers came but seldom to the Mutt, 
as Desikar used to cut legal knots by the shortest and swiftest 
of means. If there was anything to be got done in this manner, 
or a petition or such like to be written in English, he would send 
word to Vedanayakam Pillai; and mostly entrust me with the 
message. I would go to his house at Mayuram, talk things over 
with him and fulfil my mission. 


On such occasions I used to obtain from WVedanayakam 
Pillai’s brother any new verses he had composed, read them with 
delight, and read them out too for the benefit of others. We used 
to hold long talks concerning our common Master and also discuss 
points of interest in literature. He endeared himself to me by his 
manner, and our intimacy grew steadily till the end of his days. 


34. A New House 


There isan agraharam-a street of Brahmins’ houses—running 
east to west on the northern side of the temple tank at Tiruvaa- 
vaduturai. At the orders of Desikar, materials were despatched 
from the Mutt and a house was built at the eastern tip of the 
northern row. When construction was over, Desikar himself 
came one day to look it over and approve. 


Nobody mentioned openly for whom the house was being put 
up. But the monks who seemed to know rejoiced that their wish 
was about to be granted; and I too could make a shrewd guess. 


“How is it that your father, who promised to come back, is 
not here yet?” Desikar asked me. 


“Friends in that area have detained him there,”’ I replied. 


“Better write to him and ask him to come at once. At his 
age he should not live away from you.” 


Desikar’s words were true; for I did miss my parents sorely, 
though I did not have the courage either to go and join them ce 
make them come to me. Desikar’s explicit instructions put life 
into me; I wrote to my parents and, within a week, they arrived at 
Tiruvaavaduturai. 


I thanked my stars when I realized the full extent of Desikar's 
plans for me. He had lovingly counted on my going to live (with 
my parents) at the house he had had specially built and, what 
was more, was keen on my starting regular married life under 
that roof and thus becoming a permanent resident of Tiruvaa- 
vaduturai. 


We occupied the new house in November 1877; and the event 
gave my parents many times the pleasure it gave me; for, after 
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having been knocked about ceaselessly, they found settled life at 
one spot tantamount to the bliss of paradise. I entered upon 
conjugal life. Everything we needed for our housekeeping came 
to us from the Mutt. 


Three wagons came and stopped in front of our house one 
day; and workmen brought and installed two portable granaries, 
into each of which they poured fifteen bags of paddy, and closed 
the apertures. ‘“‘These are here in obedience to the orders of His 
Holiness’, they said as they left. 


Ponnusami Chettiar, writer at the Mutt, came shortly after. 
“His Holiness’, he said, ‘‘has been pleased to decide that it would 
not be proper to send you daily rations from the Mutt as we do to 
visitors from elsewhere, but to look upon you as a permanent 
member of the establishment. Thirty bags of paddy for your 
use, and this sum for your other expenses, are given to you as 
ordered by His Holiness.” So saying, he placed a sum of fifty 
rupees in my hands. ; 


I was thrilled with delight. Father was that moment engaged 
in preparing sandal paste for the day’s worship. When I gave 
the money to him I was unable to speak a word. He received it 
in a transport of joy and gratitude; and all he could say was, 
“We owe this and everything to the grace of God.” 


Father went to the Mutt that afternoon, met Desikar and 
gave expression to his boundless joy and gratitude. In the course 
of that conversation Desikar said, “We have placed you now on 
a par with the highest officials here and given you the maximum 
emoluments given to them. We wish to give you more, but we 
cannot go against the customs obtaining here without giving rise 
to comment. Carry on with this, please, for the present. You 
can count on further assistance from us whenever there is need, 
You need worry about nothing hereafter.” 


There was a disciple of the Dharmapuram Mutt of the name 
of Sri Paramasiva Tambiran. He was a good scholar, and had 
resided at the holy city of Banaras fora few years. He became 
an admirer of Desikar and, with the permission of the Head of 
his own Mutt, came to spend the greater part of his days at 
Tiruvaavaduturai; and Desikar too was greatly attached to him. 
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He occupied himself with the study and research of the best works 
in Tamil literature, and also with teaching the scholars at the Mutt. 


This Paramasiva Tambiran composed a set of 30 verses (with 
an extra verse of prayer) employing three types of stanzas in 
due alternation —allin praise of Desikar, and released it according 
to the prevailing practice, in Desikar’s own presence. Ten scholars, 
both monks and laymen, who were residents of the Mutt at this 
time subjoined 26 laudatory verses in all; and the whole work 
was printed by Chandrasekhara Kaviraja Panditar of Tillaiyambur. 


I had long been waiting for an occasion to place on record 
Desikar’s special affection for me and his innumerable kindnesses. 
I was thankful for the opportunity now provided, and wrote two 
laudatory verses to be appended to the above volume. In the 
second of these I referred to the special distinction Desikar had 
achieved by imparting to me the twin blessings of both material 
and intellectual advancement. The verse ran as follows:— 


Three priceless gems in alternation strung 

Form this rosary-cum-garland- — more sweet 

Than heaven’s nectar — an offering at the feet 

Of Subramanya Deva who reigns among 

Gomukti’s honey — drenched parks, whose praise my tongue 
Never wearies of; for wealth and learning meet 

And bless me at his bidding. I next do greet 

That paragon of virtue who has this poem sung — 
Paramasivan, ‘mong poet-monks, quite a lion young. 


An editorial note would usually set out the attainments and 
claims to greatness of each of the contributors. Desikar wished 
that I should be described as poet laureate of the Tiruvaavadutural 
Mutt. I protested, saying, “I am not in the least fit to bear this 
title at a place adorned by my Master in his time. I shall deem it 
a signal honour if Iam put down asa pupil of His Holiness”. 


“Well, you may object to that title; but you can not object to 
another thing,” said Desikar. 


“What may that be?” I asked. 


“You should be designated only as Saminatha Aiyar of 
Tiruvaavaduturai.” 
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“How could I demur when your orders have made me in 
actual fact a resident of this place?” 


The caption therefore ran like this: Stanzas composed by 
Saminatha Aiyar of Tiruvaavaduturai, son of Venkatasubba Aiyar 
and a pupil of His Holiness, the Head of the Tiruvaavaduturai Mutt. 


The very fact that Desikar wished to give that appellation 
to me of being his court poet made me drunk with happiness, 
and proved how high was the esteem he held mein. Though now 
he seemed to defer to my wishes, he had his own way later. When 
I was serving on the staff of the college at Kumbakonam he inva- 
tiably addressed his letters to me (and also inscribed my name 
on the fly-leaf of every book he sent me) with the words: ‘Our 
Poet Laureate’ or ‘Our Distinguished Poet Laureate.’ 


The courtyard that served as audience hall at the Tiruvaava- 
duturai Mutt in those days was spacious and beautiful, but covered 
only with thatch. Venuvanalinga Tambiran, who was then 
Lord High Steward at Sevantipuram, wished to see it as wood- 
work from end to end, and exerted himself to get that done. 
Hearing of this project, the zamindars of Settur and of Sivagiri 
sent enough teakwood for the purpose. Work went on for a 
year, and the ceiling took shape as a vast dome without any 
Supporting columns underneath. In honour of the man who 
had conceived the idea and executed it, the hall was named ‘Venu 
Vana Linga Vilasam.’ 


A grand “house-warming” function was held on the day the 
hall was declared open — Pongal Day in mid-January 1878; and 
it was attended by scholars and the elite from far and near. A 
hall of such dimensions, entirely of timber, was a rarity in these 
parts; and people kept coming just to have a look.Thousands 
were fed at noon; and at night there was a procession and, when 
it was over, Desikar came and occupied the seat of honour in his 
state-room. In that gathering of monks and others, at his instance, 
Tread out the poems composed in honour of the occasion. 


Monk and layman alike gave me their poems to read; and I 
set the whole lot of thirty pieces to music, and tried to bring out 
as far as I could the literary excellences of each. In one of the 
three verses I myself had composed I had said that I would not 
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call the place a dome without pillars, since breezes kept blowing 
through it so often during the day. That play upon the word 
“kaal’* was appreciated by the audience, since I had made that 
one word mean, first, column or pillar and secondly, wind or 
breeze. 


Desikar. who listened with close attention, expressed his 
pleasure with the words, “‘The verses are all good; they recapture 
Sri Pillai’s own style and manner.” 


What higher praise could there be for any of us there? This 
encomium, pronounced in such a distinguished gathering, rejoiced 
our hearts; and we went to sleep that night with tender and 
reverent thoughts of our Master. 


35. A Pandyan Pilgrimage 


Venuvanalinga Tambiran, Lord High Steward of the 
South, (whom I have mentioned before) constructed a magnificant 
Mutt at Sevantipuram (near Ambasamudram) and named it 
“Subramanya Desika Vilasam”. He then came to Tiruvaavadu- 
turai and entreated Desikar to visit Sevantipuram with the 
brotherhood of monks, stay for a few days there and inspect the 
villages belonging to the Mutt. In the same month of February 
1878, the Vayinaagaram family of Amaravati Pudur had arranged 
for the Kumbabishekam (dedication) of the Sree Meenakshi- 
Sundareswara temple at Madurai. They also came to Desikar 
and requested him to come and grace that great occasion with his 
presence. 


In compliance with the request of both the Tambiran and of 
the Nagarathars, Desikar decided to go to Madurai for the Kum- 
babishekam, and then reach Sevantipuram in the course of a re- 
ligious tour of the south. Elaborate arrangements were made for 
the journey. 


Brahmotsavam (the chief annual festival) was being cele- 
brated at that time at Tiruvidaimarudur nearby. Desikar set 
out with his retinue on the day previous to Tai Poosam, and 
assisted at the successful completion of the procession of the temple 
car there on Tai Poosam day. 


It was at Tiruvidaimarudur that he gave me a canvas bag, 
a carpet and a pillow with a silk case for my. use during the trip. 
Then, making me go and sit near him, he said, ““We may have to 
trouble you at all the places we stop at during our tour. There 
would be quite a number of distinguished visitors who would also 
prove lovers of literature; and it would be your appointed task 
to delight them with your readings from poetry.” “It would be an 
honour,” I replied. 
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At his bidding a monk brought a necklace of rudraaksha, with 
the sacred insignia of Siva on its clasp, and put it round my neck. 
He also wrapped a costly shawl around me. I stood transfixed 
with joyous amazement. Desikar then said, “You may please go 
to Tiruvaavaduturai and take leave of your father. On your 
return we shall start together.” 


These gifts were forerunners, it seemed, of the many dignities 
that would accrue to me in the course of this pilgrimage. I under- 
stood that Desikar’s purpose in sending me to Tiruvaavaduturai 
to take leave of Father — a second time — was that he should be 
made to see the necklace and the shawl that had been given to me. 
My parents naturally went into raptures over these status symbols. 
I took leave of them again, returned to Tiruvidaimarudur, joined 
Desikar’s followers when they set out and reached Mannargudi 
the next morning. 


During our sojourn at Mannargudi, Desikar made me take 

off my old ear-rings, and had me adorned with a new pair, set 

with rubies, and with an ornamental fretted design all round -a 

pair of ear-rings that must have cost over fifty rupees. On our way 

from Mannargudi, at Pattukkottai, he presented me with a ring, 
to be worn on my ring-finger, 


We stopped for some days at Tirupperundurai, where Subra- 
manya Tambiran, the temple Superintendent, had made splendid 
arrangements for Desikar’s visit, and looked after all our needs. 
As we stepped out of the limits of the ancient Chola territory and 
set foot into the Pandya region, Desikar turned to me and said, 
“You have seen only your Chola country so far: now you are 
going to see our fertile Pandya region for the first time”. I marked 
the note of enthusiasm as he spoke, which was natural seeing he 
was now returning to his own native soil. : 


When Desikar camped at Tiruppoovanam, the Nagarathars 
who had undertaken the renovation of the temple at Madurai, as 
well as prominent citizens of that place, came there to pay their 
respects to him. On a certain morning soon after, Desikar 
reached the outskirts of Madurai, and put up with his retinue 
in a temple to the west of the Vandiyoor tank, well-known as the 
venue of the floating-raft festival. The next morning, a represen- 
tative body of citizens took Desikar with all due honours to 
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a choultry on the southern bank of the River Vaigai, which 
had been made ready for his reception. The entire area was 


decorated with pavilions of all kinds for a great distance in every 
direction. 


Rice and other foodstuffs for feeding thousands of people 
came in wagon-loads from Tiruvaavaduturai and were stored in 
mountainous heaps. The coconut groves that grew thick on 
either bank of the Vaigai, the expanse of sand on the river-bed 
and the stream of water that meandered through it—all proved 
delightful to our sight. 


Literally, myriads came from all over the country to witness 
the dedication of the temple, including zamindars and other pro- 
minent heads of estates, who camped all over the place with their 
retinue. Practically every one of note in Tamil Nadu had arrived 
in the citv; and most of them came for a sight of his Holiness and 
an audience with him day after day. During such hours I was 
dutifully at his side, engaged in reciting and explaining poetry. 


The dedication ceremony proved a splendid success. When 
Desikar went to the temple to witness the services, I accompanied 
him; but could not, in all that press and jostling, view that fine 
piece of architecture and appreciate it. 


It was then that we met for the first time that remarkable 
personage, who was later to adorn the High Court bench in Madras 
as Sir S. Subramanya Aiyar, popularly known as Mani Aiyar. 
It was he who arranged under his personal supervision, for Desikar 
and his party to view the sacred ceremonies without any hitch 
or discomfort. In the few minutes he was with us, we realized 
how active and energetic he was, how helpful to one and all; and 
how great was the regard the people as a whole had for him. 


Desikar returned to his quarters at the conclusion of the 
divine ceremonies; but from the moment he set eyes on Mani 
Aiyar he was impelled by a desire to meet him and talk to him. 
So he chose a proper person to carry his message; “We are eager 
to meet you and cultivate your acquaintance, but are unable to 
come to where you are. Every minute the thought is uppermost 
in our mind that we must somehow manage to see you.” 
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Mani Aiyar sent word that he too was equally keen on meeting 
Desikar, fixed a certain hour for his visit, and came to Desikar’s 
quarters at the appointed time. A number of people had already 
assembled there to have a sight of that wonderful genius, and 
listen to his words, if they were so lucky. Desikar sent his 
representative to receive him when he came, welcomed him, offered 
him a seat and started talking with him. 


No wonder that when two such great minds meet what follows 
is a feast of reason and flow of soul bound to delight everybody. 
The people there were all eyes, and all ears, to see both and not 
to miss a word that passed between them. Mani Aiyar’s manner 
was bold and decisive, and his words terse and to the point, reveal- 
ing his extraordinary courage of conviction and his firm faith in 
the ultimate triumph of truth. Desikar’s tone was sweet and 
gentle, as he paid compliments to his guest, and regaled him with 
apt quotations from Sanskrit and Tamil classics. Mani Aiyar, 
who was a man of fine literary tastes, also enjoyed this conversation 
from beginning to end. 


It was inevitable that I should have longed for an opportunity 
to recite some poem or other in such a distinguished gathering 
and in the immediate presence of one who was in a sense the very 
soul of the city of Madurai. Venuvanalinga Tambiran, who 
was seated near me, created the opportunity by putting in, “Veda- 
nayakam Pillai, Munsiff of Mayuram, has composed quite a 
number of poems in praise of His Holiness;”? and turning, glanced 
in my direction. Mani Aiyar said at once, ‘By all means, let 
us hear them:’ and that was enough for me to enter upon my 
special office. 


I recited several pieces, explaining their meaning and describ- 
ing also the occasions which inspired them. As I knew that the 
kind of opportunity I now had would be unique in the whole of 
my lifetime, I grew more and more eloquent as I went on. The 
last poem I chose was this one: 


What need, O Subramanya, for those who’ve gained 
Benefits at thy bounteous hands to sing 

Of gifts which thou, without pause, on them hast rained? 
Do not their necks now sing — and ears — instead? 

Do not their stomachs, with dainties ever fed 
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To bursting, sing? Do not their clothes and the airs that cling 
To them, as they walk, thy praises ring— 

As too the umbrellas which in their hands they bring? 

Where then the need for me to sing thy fame unstained? 


I dwelt at length on the meaning of this piece, and then con- 
tinued: “This poem enumerates the different kinds of gifts which 
His Holiness makes; and there are people who have received one 
kind or other of these from him. Iama standing example of one 
who has obtained all these gifts in combination. The Mutt has 
provided me with bread these many years. Not only the clothes 
I wear, but my entire wardrobe are the gifts of His Holiness. So 
also are the necklace of rudraaksha I wear, the ear-rings that 
adorn my ears and the ring on my finger. So my stomach, my 
waist, my neck, my ears and my hands all sing in chorus of his 
generosity. Only two items are lacking, as listed by poetVedana- 
yakam Pillai; and I have no wish to possess either of them; an 
umbrella and a proud and self-important strut.” 


When I paused at the end of this speech, the audience burst 
into cheers. They were amazed that such a homage should be 
paid by one who was after all a Christian. I felt as if I had accom- 
plished a feat and sat down in content. 


I saw the smile in Desikar’s face as he listened to my words, 
and interpreted it as a measure of his approval. It was only later 
that I was to understand that it signified something else, and that 
he was mentally noting down my statement that I did not have 
either an umbrella or a self-satisfied manner of walking. 


Mani Iyer left shortly after. Desikar stayed in Madurai fora 
few days, and then asked me to go to Tirunelveli by train. He would 
himself cover the distance by road and join me there, he said. 


Desikar reached Sevantipuram on the auspicious day selected 
for the purpose, and put up at the newly constructed Mutt. That 
village was the most important among the eight donated by 
Sevantiappa Naik, an official of the Naik rulers of Pandya Nadu, 
and contained a temple known as Sevanteeswaram. 


Venuvanalinga Tambiran had named the building“Subra- 
manya Desika Vilasam”,installed-an image of Desikar in it and 
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arranged for its regularworship. Desikar’s arrival in person gave 


him unbounded joy, and he celebrated the event as a large-scale 
festival. 


Several scholars had composed verses in honour of the occa- 
sion; and my own contribution was eight stanzas. I read these 
out in Desikar’s presence, in a distinguished gathering of notables, 
at 2 a.m. after the procession was over. Some among the authors 
chose to expound the points of interest in their own verses; and 
it was daybreak by the time the function ended. 


When Venuvanalinga Tambiran wished to have these 
verses printed, others Suggested printing along with these the 
others composed in praise of the hall‘Venu Vana Linga Vilasam”’ 
at Tiruvaavaduturai. So, both sets of verses were brought out as 
a booklet by Muttamilaakaram Press at Tirunelveli. I have in 
later life prepared innumerable manuscripts for the press and 
edited them with careful devotion. I was at this time altogether 
ignorant of the principles of editing;yet this publication has a 
Special place in my heart as the very first work which I corrected 
and revised for bringing out in book form. 


The book contained, besides, a brief biography of Venu Vana 
Linga Tambiran, hymns and prayers composed by Kumarasami 
Tambiran, and Vedanayakam Pillai’s verses in praise of Desikar. 
With errata and all, it came to 32 pages. 


The title page ran thus: 
By the grace of God Ganapat, 


In glory of Subramanya Desika Vilasam 


Verses composed at the instance of Venu Vana Linga Swami, 
Lord High Steward of the Tiruvaavaduturai Mutt, at Sevanti- 
puram. and 


In glory of Venu Vana Linga Vilasam 


the audience hall put up by the Swami (above mentioned)at Tiruvaa- 
vaduturai. 
Sung by 
Several Poets 
and revised by 
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Aarumuga Swami, a disciple of the Mutt, and by Saminathaiyar, 
son of Venkatasubbaiyar, of Tiruvaavaduturai 
and printed at 
Muttamilaakaram Press, Tirunelveli 
June, 1878 


The name of Aarumuga Tambiran had been included only 
for form’s sake; and as he had left all the work to be done by me, 
I went into raptures at the very sight of the volume; and we all 
fingered it lovingly as it came fresh from the press. 


Desikar left Sevantipuram, and camped for a few days at 
Tirukkutraalam. He continued his tour, inspecting by the way 
the villages belonging to the Mutt. 


Desikar took from Maha Vaidyanathaiyar and his elder 
brother Ramaswami Aiyar (who were accompanying us) the 
necklaces of rudraaksha they were wearing, and had them fixed 
with pendants of gold. In the string of rudraaksha given to me 
at Tiruvidaimarudur, the discs were similarly gold-gilt silver. 
Discs of real gold were substituted for them too at Desikar’s 
orders. Ramaswami Aiyar made an extempore pun with the 
word “tanga” which means “to stay” as well as “gold”; thus 
making one and the same sentence mean, “Silver discs did not 
stay” and also, ‘Silver discs become gold discs” 


We stopped for a few days at Tiruchendur. Under Desikar’s 
instructions, Maha Vaidyanathaiyar and I left that place for our 


native villages for a short rest, before rejoining him at Tirupperun- 
durai. 


36. A Votary of the Muse 


Kumarasami Tambiran, who was Junior Steward at Tiruvaa- 
vaduturai Mutt, effected certain improvements during Desikar’s 
absence on tour. The Mutt, the temple and the parks got a new 
look as a result of his adorning touch. 


On my return from Tirunelveli I spent a few weeks with him, 
discussing literature, and recounting to him incidents during my 
tour, and my meeting with poets and the scholars in that area. 


Kumarasami Tambiran started the construction of a building 
close to the tank in the South Street, laying the foundation on 
trenches dug specially deep. When he went there to supervise 
the work I went with him, and noticed an old overseer who was 
Just skin and bone, unable, apparently, even to stand upright. I 
wondered how a creature who was more dead than alive could 
exact work from the labourers over whom he had authority. 


Suddenly the air shook with a shout of admonition and threat. 
Icould not for the life of me believe that sucha sound could proceed 
from such an emaciated frame. When I peered at that figure in 
disbelief, the shout came again, stronger and more frightening 
than before. I turned to the Tambiran and exclaimed, ‘‘Could 
sounds like these issue from such a source?‘ 


As it was a period when composing verse absorbed all my 
attention, the question shaped itself like a line of verse. He laughed 
in reply and said, “Appearances are deceptive.’”? He then asked 
me to compose a quatrain, keeping this question as the concluding 
line; and was pleased with the result. 


Both of us started for the river for a bath, since it was now 
eleven o’clock; and on the way he remarked that going to the river 
meant time, and would hold up the work of construction: we 
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could have bathed in the tank instead, workmen being such 
shirkers by nature. 


“Tt seems,” I then said, “that they stop if you move away, 
and move about if you stop to watch them.” On the spur of the 
moment I then recited. 


Did not Gomukteesa quaff the Poison (that Krishna dreaded) 
just like play? 
Kumarasami, chief of monks, who serves that Lord all day, 
Puts up a pile of fair proportions with such experts of delay. 
As move with speed if he stops unmoving, and stop if he 
moves away. 


“Why!” he exclaimed, “this is the very ecstasy of inspiration!” 
and listened with delight, making me repeat the verse again and 
again. 


He planted flowers of various kinds in beds in the garden on 
the four sides of the tank to the south, and despatched large quan- 
tities of fragrant herbs and leaves and flowers to temples nearby, 
as also for my Father’s use in worship. 


He particularly wished to see Sree Nataraja of Chidambaram 
adorned with these flowers and fragrant herbs. Packing a huge 
container with these, he started one day for Chidambaram, taking 
me and a few monks with him. It was twelve noon when we 
boarded the train. As trains had only been recently introduced, 
we enjoyed the novelty of the experience. Passengers were few- 
not more than one or two for each compartment. We spread 
ourselves over the whole train, rested, and then met together at 
one place for talk and comment. 


We had been companions in study, and so in a spirit of fun 
started composing verses—in emulation on the railway journey 
as a theme. As each man’s approach was peculiarly his own, 
there was variety in our effort, and the product was interesting. 
I composed some two or three stanzas, of which I recollect only 
the opening of one; 


Here you may read, or dress, as you please; 
Here you may dine, or stretch yourself at your ease. 
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Thus I spent two months at Tiruvaavaduturai. Desikar 
teached Tirupperundurai as scheduled, and sent a directive to me 
to rejoin him there, along with my parents. Special lodgings 
had been arranged there for us, and we put up in them. Scholars 
and people of importance kept coming day after day for obtaining 


a sight of Desikar and in hopes of being received in audience by 
him. 


Sti Subramanya Tambiran, who was in charge of the adminis- 
tration at this time, had constructed a shrine to Sree Maanikka- 
vaachakar on the west side of the first enclosure of the temple, 
and arranged for its consecration. Ramaswami Aiyar, brother of 
Maha Vaidyanatha Aiyar, had already sung Peria Purana Kirtanas, 
in which had been included the lives of three, out of the four, most 
Prominent Saivite saints. Now he composed kirtanas on Sree 
Maanikkavaachakar, the fourth saint also. We then tried our 
hands at verses celebrating both the consecration of the shrine 
and the new set of kirtanas released in honour-of the occasion 
by Ramaswami Aiyar, and read these out in Desikar’s presence. 


Desikar set about making preparations for the ‘return to 
Tiruvaavaduturai. I sent my parents there in advance, and 
Temained in close attendance on him. The Head of the Kasi Mutt 
at Tiruppanandal, Ramalinga Tambiran, requested that Desikar 
should break journey at his place on the return trip. Accordingly, 
Desikar reached Tiruppanandal by way of Kumbakonam, receiving 
the homage of his admirers at places all along the route. 


The entire approach to Tiruppanandal for miles had been 
decorated with plantain trees and festoons; and a spacious rest- 
house had been specially put up for Desikar’s use —a rest-house 
built of bamboo, but looking like the most substantial stone-work. 


No words are adequate to describe Desikar’s entertainment 
at Tiruppanandal by Ramalinga Tambiran. There were endless 
musical concerts as well as eulogies in Sanskrit and Tamil by a 
number of scholars. The verses my companions and I composed 
in honour of Desikar and of Ramalinga Tambiran were brought 


out in book form under the heading, “An Anthology of Verse by 
Various Poets.” 
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Desikar could not extend his stay at Tiruppanandal because 
Guru Pooja and the temple festival were both drawing near, and 
he reached his headquarters in time for these. 


_ Guru Pooja went off as grandly as ever. Desikar rested from 

the fatigue of his pilgrimage, attended to his routine tasks, had 
letters and messages despatched to the several men of note he 
had met and become intimate with, and now and then took classes 
also for his disciples in the Mutt. 


Whenever I was free I taught groups of scholars, and I studied 
certain works also under Namasivaya Desikar, the Junior Head. 
This Namasivaya Desikar was an indefatigable teacher, and 
insisted on my being with him as he taught his pupils. At his wish 
I also took classes in his presence. Being a strict disciplinarian, 
he would send for me if I was not with him when he wanted me. 


One day, he conducted a class in the garden close to the 
southern tank, and sent for-me on: noticing that I was not there 
with the others. It was after dinner, and I had gone to sleep ina 
secluded corner. No messenger would dare to argue with Nama- 
Sivaya Desikar or fail to carry out his bidding; and this man finally 
shook me awake. I had not got the rest I needed; and this broken 
sleep added to the pain and weariness of my body. 


I regretted that people should be so inconsiderate, but could 
neither say so openly nor stay away. My eyelids were still heavy 
with sleep, and my legs tottered. I noticed a specially sharp 
variety of chilly (capsicum) plant on my way, plucked a pod and 
Squeezed it on my eyelids, unmindful of the consequences in my 
Condition of near-despair. 


This took me straight out of the frying-pan into the fire. Un- 
able to bear the pain in my eyes a minute longer, I squatted on the 
ground where I was. My friends realized how helpless I should 
have been at the time, and every one sympathized with me in my 
suffering. 


Avadhanam is an art in which the performer is given a 
number of tasks in a series, and has to perform them in the order 
in which they were set. Such artists used to visit the Mutt to give 
a demonstration of their skill, and their range would extend from 
eight to sixteen, thirty-two or even one hundred simultaneous tasks. 


SC . wise A. a 
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Witnessing such feasts with wonder, we took it into our heads 
to cultivate the art ourselves. After some practice, I performed | 
the feat one day in a gathering of my pupils and study companions. 
Some indicated a line of verse for incorporation in a stanza, some 
asked for clarification of points in poetry, some quoted poems for 
me to repeat, and some set problems in arithmetic. I came off 
with flying colours at the trial. Others too dabbled at this art. 


Vedanayakam Pillai of Mayuram once sent me a collection of 
verses be had composed in honour of Desikar, and in a forwarding 
verse asked me to have them read out to him. __[ did so, and inti- 
mated the fact to Sri Pillai in the following manner; 


_ Patron and Protecter of Poets! O wizard with the Pen! 
O Veda Nayaka, whose fame doth ever abide! 
Thy tribute to Subramanya, monarch ‘mong men, 
Duly have I conveyed to him with honour, pleasure and pride. 


I composed several minor works of poetry, as also verses 
Suited to special occasions. My mastery of technique improved 
with repeated practice, giving others pleasure, and also acting as 
an incentive to me, 


“You have made a close study of Sri Pillai’s mode of composi- 
tion, and your verses remind us of his work,’’ Desikar used to say. 
These words thrilled me, since I have always looked upon what 
knowledge of Tamil I have as Sri Pillai’s own special personal 
gift to me. 


Prof. M, Rangachariar 


Sri Subramania Desikar 


Shri Gopal Rao 


Day broke on the morning of Thursday the twelfth February — 


1880, and I felt in my usual good spirits. I shared the conviction 
every one had that my future was secure in the keeping of the 
Tiruvaavaduturai Mutt and that I had reached my haven of rest 
for good and all. I could of course, never hope to fill Sri Pillai’s 
place there, but expected to have it as my life’s mission to add to 
the ever-expanding line of scholars originating from him. 


But God’s will seemed to be otherwise. Perhaps it was my 
destiny that my vocation of teaching and my research and my 
services to Tamil should be far-flung instead of being confined 
solely to the Mutt. And that destiny started working by bringing 
to Tiruvaavaduturai from Kumbakonam that Thursday after noon 
our friend TyagarajaChettiar,and setting a new course to my career. 


It must have been two in the afternoon. Namasivaya Desikar 
(the Junior Head of the Mutt) was resting after dinner and I, at 
his instance, was teaching Kanchi Puranam to a few pupils, when 
Chettiar came straight to where we were and did obeisance to 
Namasivaya Desikar who came to greet him on_his arrival. 
He sat talking with him for about an hour and then took. leave 
of him saying that he had come on purpose to meet His Holiness 
and asked for permission to do so. I, at his desire, accompanied 
him. 


We found Sri Subramania Desikar explaining to a scholar 
points of difficulty in Kamba Ramayanam raised by him, and we 
sat watching it till the man got through the assignment and left. 
Desikar and Chettiar then carried on a discussion regarding 
the literary excellences of. that epic. After an hour of such talk 
Chettiar said, ‘I have a favour to ask.” 


Desikar: By all means, say what it is. 
14 
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Chettiar: I igh ine Saminathaiyar appointed in my place, 
asi @guest that Your Holiness sould be so gracious 


as order it. ; 


Desikar : Why* swhab, .of that? That cotitd be arranged at the 
time you. retire) from your dobr.® 


Chettiar: I have reared: fron service. a sent in the necessary 
medical certificates. At the moment the post is vacant. 


This unexpected disclosure non-plussed Desikar. I too was 
startled. 


Desikar: You have not told us of this before. We really thought 
: _ you would continue in service a few years longer. 


Chettiar: It is now a week since I applied in writing to be relieved. 
I have made arrangements for Saminathaiyar to be 
appointed in my place. I request orders be passed 

permitting, him to take up the job. 


Desikar was lost in thought for a minute or “two. He then 


‘Said, ““His services. are badly needed here. We cannot relieve 
him now.” 


Chettiar was upset. He remonstrated with Desikar, saying. 
“Your Holiness should reconsider your decision. I have already 
pledged my word with Gopal Rao, Principal of the College, and 
obtained his assurance that he would not appoint any other man, 
though quite a few are moving heaven and earth to secure the 
job for themselves. I know the affection and regard in which he 
is held here; and I have gone all out to get him a place which is 
teally worth having at any cost. Nothing but good, and a good 
name all round, would proceed from the course I have taken’”’. 


Desikar still was adamant. Chettiar continued pleading, 
adducing further reasons for sending me on; till it was past seven 
and Desikar said, “It is getting late. Get through your prayers 
and come and attend the services at our evening worship.” He 
‘left to get himself ready; and as we stepped out of the chamber 
we ran into Kumarasami Tambiran, whom Chettiar took into 
his confidence regarding the object of his visit. 


“You speak of something that is not possible at all,” said the 
Tambiran. ‘How could His: Holiness bring himself-to part with 
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one whose services have become quite indispensable to the Mutt? 
Ido not approve of the idea: The.same is bound to be the 
reaction of every one else here.” 


“More and more obstacles,” said Chettiar, as he left him and 
moved on. Onis ¢ 


He then turned to me and said, “Don’t mind what these 
people say. Just tell them that you are going, and come away 
with me. You will get stuck up here without any chance of 
betterment even if you spend your entire lifetime working yourself 
to the bone. The fifty rupees you are paid here for a year you 
can earn there ina month. You have to wear yourself out here, 
teaching and teaching, from morning’ to midnight, and attend to 
other duties too. You will not have more than four hours of 
teaching work there per day, and havé besides two whole holidays 
every week-end.” He continued to expatiate upon the difference 
in conditions of service between the two places. 


All his reasoning fell on deaf ears. I said, “I have noted the 
amenities Kumbakonam seems to have in store. But no place 
on earth could be superior to this spot. I have all my wants 
Supplied here. What if the salary is low? His Holiness looks 
after every need of mine.” 


So staunch was my gratitude to the institution that had fed 
me and so ingrained in my blood was that sentiment that, no 
wonder, Chettiar failed to realize it. 


But there was vacillation in my mind too. ‘ The «college 
appointment appeared desirable in itself. The affection of the 
inmates of the Mutt, on the other hand, was entwined with my 
very heartstrings. The very fact that Desikar refused to relieve 
me made me think of his unique trust and affection. ‘‘After all, 
is money to be the only consideration? In what way is the College 


Superior to this Mutt? It is not’possible for- an ordinary. person 


to be associated with an institution of such great honour and 
prestige.” In between such thoughts came the words Tyagaraja 
Chettiar had spoken, and my heart was pulled the other way. 
Listening in full to all that he said, I came to a decision and told 
him finally, “I can come only if permitted by His Holiness and 


‘not otherwise.” 
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“You will not understand now the full implication, force and 
justice of my arguments. You will realize it all only later. I 
shall not rest till I win over His Holiness to my view somehow.” 
So saying, he left for his lodgings. 


Torn between the courses open to me, I reached home and 
told my parents of what had taken place. ‘(How loving and 
devoted people are here, and what facilities we command at this 
place! Where else can we find a spot to equal this?” said Father. 


Mother too was unable to bear the thought of having to leave 
Tiruvaavaduturai. 


Day broke on the morning of the next day, Friday; and I 
got up with restlessness in my heart. Chettiar took me to Desikar 
saying on the way, “You need not express an opinion one way 
or the other. Leave it to me to do all the talking. I shall see to 
it I somehow get His Holiness to agree.” 


Chettiar approached Desikar, did his obeisance, and took a 
seat nearby. I too sat down and expected Chettiar to start 
talking about me. But he broached a subject completely new. 
“Sri Pillai composed Tyagaraja Leela: while at Tiruchirapalli,’ 
hesaid. “I took it downto his dictation. The work is incomplete. 
The original palm leaf manuscript is in deposit here. I should 
like to complete the work, composing the rest of the narrative 
myself. I request I may be entrusted with the script.” 


Desikar sent me to fetch the manuscript, and I took a.quarter 
of an hour to search for it and land it at the library. When I got 


back with it in my hands, it was evident the two had been talking 
about mein my absence. 


Chettiar received the book from Desikar and urged, ‘‘It is 


up to your Holiness to grant me my suit and send me back contented 
and happy.” 


Desikar: His presence here is indispensable for the present. We 
shall think of it again on a future occasion. 


Chettiar: There is going to be no future occasion. It is a position 
of the highest prestige. The salary may not be much, but the 
dignity attaching to it is immense. All those who are studying 
there at present are bound to shine in later lifeas high officials 
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‘The Mutt stands to gain by having some oné there on whom 
_ithasaclaim. I have been in my time stressing the greatness 
of the Mutt at that place. Ifa stranger were to succeed me, 
the link would snap. If our young friend Saminathaiyar 
were to fill my place, the bond would be strengthened. Does 
not Your Holiness realize the manifold benefits of sucha connec- 
tion? I have always wanted my successor to be one associated 
with the Mutt and also one who has studied under the same 
Master as myself. Even when he is employed there, he can 
spend his week-ends here, and stay here too during college 
vacations. All this I have considered closely before preferring 


this request, and I again appeal to Your Holiness to grant 
me this boon.” 


So saying, Chettiar stood up and did his obeisance again 
with folded hands. Desikar had been listening to every one of 
his arguments with sympathy and understanding, and gave full 
weight to the facial expressions and the attitude of prayerful 
entreaty that enforced these arguments and proved the urgency 
and sincerity of his suit. 


‘It appeared that he realised at last that both my status and 
the reputation of the Mutt stood to gain by this measure, and he 
yielded. After a moment’s silence he said, “Yes. What is there 
we could do?” Chettiar detected the favourable tone in that 
question and said at once, “A letter to Gopal Rao, recommending 
his appointment, and a testimonial too from those same sainted 
hands of Your Blessed Holiness.” 


Desikar sent for Ponnusami chettiar, chief writer at the Mutt, 


and had both papers written as desired. The testimonial ran as 
follows :— 


Saminathaiyar, the bearer of this note, has been our Court 
Poet Meenakshisundaram Pillai’s pupil in language and literature 
for six years and has also studied under us for four years. He is a 
capable teacher of both grammar and poetry. He bears an 
excellent character. 


13th February 1880 Subramanya } 
Tiruvaavaduturai Mutt Pandara Sannidhi 
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When, having got both papers written properly, Desikar 
signed the letter to Gopal Rao and was about to sign the testi- 
monial, there was a resounding peal of bells for worship from the 
Sabhapathi Shrine at the Mutt. Hearing that,Chettiar got up 
and clapped his hands and danced in joy, shouting, “Yes. He 
has secured the job!” 


Eyen Desikar, who had been rather half-hearted till now 
about sending me away, felt reassured. He said,“We have not 
been quite willing to spare him, but it is God’s Will that he should 
go. His will be done! We shall choose an auspicious hour 
andsendhimon. You need worry no longer.” Chettiar was In a 
transport of joy. 


~. The report-spread quickly that Desikar had given his consent 
for me to take up a job at the College at Kumbakonam; and the 
inmates of the Mutt heard it with regret. Tyagaraja Chettiar did 
hot stay for dinner; pleading the necessity to keep a death anni- 
versary at his house, he took leave of Desikar and left at once for 
Kumbakonam. 


When I communicated the news to my parents,they received 
it in a mood that was neither joy nor sorrow. I also felt dazed 
and stupefied. Attachment to familiar ground and the allure- 
ments of a new and exalted place pulled me in opposite directions, 
swaying me both ways by. turns. 


It was customary for Desikar to proceed to his state-room for 
the distribution of vibhooti to his disciples at the conclusion of 
the major services of worship; and it was also customary for the 
Junior Head to lead him there by the hand, while the monks and 
other disciples followed behind. 


As Desikar made his- way to -his state-room after worship 
that day, he must have been thinking about his recent decision to 
permit me to leave for Kumbakonam. He addressed his Junior in 
the following words: -Next-in-command, we have recommended 
Saminathaiyar for Tyagaraja Chettiar’s place at the College. It 
was for taking him there that Chettiar arrived here yesterday. We 
have given our consent, and issued a letter of recommendation 
and a testimonial. 
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Namasivaya Desikar was surprised to hear this: He said in 
reply, “How could we do it? Is he not quite conversant with the 
rules and traditions of this place, and has he not endeared himself 
to the scholars and the distinguished visitors who keep coming 
here? He is in addition an excellent teacher, and is of immense 
service tous. I for one would never agree to spare him.” 


Such was the reaction of everyone in the Mutt. Even if 
others compelled’ him, people thought,: Desikar would never 
consent to my leaving the service of the Mutt. They wondered 
how he had been made to agree. He himself now pee it 
clearly to the Junior Head, when he gave his own frank opinion. : 


“What you say is true. All of us know how useful he has 
made himself to the Mutt. We considered, when we gave our 
consent, what would be best for him in the long run. We are 
sure to cherish and protect him as Iong as it is given to us to be 
here. But times are bound to change. Who could predict for 
certain that those who come after us would lavish on-him the same 
watchful care and affection? Someone might turn up and say, 
“I myself am competent to teach what he teaches. Paying him 
for such work is a sheer waste.” What could he do then if such a 
thing happens? To continue at such a place on a footing of security, 
one would have to keep in the good books of all and sundry. How 
could a person retain the goodwill of people right from the Head 
of the Mutt to the man in charge of the stores? It is an impossible 
feat at any time. We desire earnestly that those whom we. patro- 
nize should lead lives absolutely free from care. We were quite 
convinced that securing a government job would be about the 
best thing that could happen to Saminathaiyar; and our decision 
was based on that belief. Nothing could give us so much pleasure 
as -seeing him well established i in- life even when we are here to 
see it with our own eyes. 3 : 


That. afternoon Desikar sent for Father ort my uncles ang 
told them of his decision. They were moved to -hear his words, 
and he spoke to them words of encouragement and comfort. 


At three he sent for the astrologer to fix up a suitable hour: 
He chose eight’o’clock that very night as auspicious for my. depar- 
ture. Desikar at once sent for me and said, “We have decided to 
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sée you off at eight tonight. Please make yourself ready for the 
journey.” I was overwhelmed with emotion, since I had never 
expected to take leave of him at such short notice. The way in 
which things progressed from the first mention of this subject 
on Thursday afternoon was proof that whatever arrangements 
are ordained by the Divine Will move on at a rapid pace, and 
that subsidiary incidents only help by adding to the momentum. 


“Should I start tonight” I asked in a faltering voice. 


“Yes,” he said. ‘The astrologer has fixed eight tonight as 
most auspicious. It is best that anything good to be done should 
be done quickly.” 


I could not speak a word by way of reply. I went home to 
pack up, but could not decide what things to take with me and 
what to leave behind. I collected whatever clothes and books I 
could lay hands on at the moment. 


Desikar offered worship at the temple in the evening, returned 
to the Mutt and sent for me. When I met him he told me that I 
should set out exactly on time, and presented me with a new set 
of clothes, including an embroidered coat, a muslin turban, a 
waistcoat, an upper cloth worked with gold thread and a costly 
shawl—adding in a tone of infinite tenderness that I should make 
use of them all. 


Then were brought at his bidding a large-size trunk of 
rosewood, a portable writing desk, a hand-box, and a silk 
umbrella with an ivory handle, which was worth forty rupees, 
and which an admirer had brought for him from Colombo. He 
put a silver two-anna piece in each of the boxes and handed them 
to me. He then addressed Shanmugam Pillai, one of his own 
personal escorts, and told him, “You had better go to Kumba- 
konam tomorrow, buy a pair of slippers for his feet, have a cover 
stitched for this umbrella, and attend to whatever else has got 
to be done for him.” ; 


He then turned to me, “Saminathaiyar, don’t you remember 
what you said when we were at Madurai for the Kumbabi- 
shekam? It was a distinguished gathering and, in the presence 
of Mani Aiyar, you recited Vedanayakam Pillai’s panegyric .and 
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added, “I have neither an umbrella with me, nor a proud, self- 
important strut’.’ We have now filled these two long-felt wants.” 


How good it was on his part to remember what had been 
spoken quite a long time before, and to suit the action to such a 
loving memory! [I assured him I could never develop an air or 
gait of arrogance at any time. 


“You not only fill Tyagaraja: Chettiar’s place at present, and 
achieve fame, but proceed from there to Madras and occupy with 
renown the exalted station adorned by Taandavaraya Mudaliar, 
Mahalinga Iyer and Visakapperumal Aiyar.” So saying, he passed 
on to me the plate of betel leaves and nuts as a final token of his 
parting good wishes. 


His words sounded like the loving benedictions of a mother 
wishing for her offspring the best there is in fame and status. I 
had not realized the full extent of his attachment to me while I 
was drenched in it in his immediate presence. I understood its 
depth and splendour only when the hour of parting struck. 


Correct to the minute, at the time appointed, I took leave of 
him and set out. My legs bore me forward, but my mind lingered 
behind. Quite unconsciously I stood rooted for a minute in front 
of the Mutt store-room. How could I tear myself off from a place 
where I had got whatever I had wanted whenever I had wanted 
it? Where else could I find such a horn of plenty, such an abun- 
dant cornucopia? 


I took a step farther and looked at the lamp-posts here and 
there, under which I had studied undisturbed for many and many 
a night. Grief tore at my heart when I thought of having to part 
from all these that had helped me to concentrate on the book 
before me, shutting out all trouble and worry from my mind. 


I reached the audience-hall in front where, at this spot and at 
another, I had steeped my mind in study along with my associates, 
and then gone to dreamless sleep with palm-leaf account-books 
for pillows. Every inanimate object there seemed to come to life 
and speak to me, and I took leave of them all. Others would call 
me mad for showing such devotion to insensate things. But 
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Tiruvaavaduturai had been all the world to me, and to leave it 
was a wrench comparable to leaving the world as a whole. 


I bade good-bye to the friends I met on the way, reached home, 
took my supper, got into the carriage provided by the Mutt and 
reached Narasingampettai railway station. Monks and friends 
and pupils had collected there in large numbers to see me off, half 
broken-hearted at the imminent parting. I took leave of them 


all with tears welling up in my eyes. The train arrived, and it 
took me to Kumbakonam. 


38. I Pass a Test with Credit 


It was ten that night when I alighted at Kumbakonam station 
and made straight for Tyagaraja Chettiar’s house. I found him 
taking leave of the students he had been talking with, and about 
to go in for his supper. My arrival filled him with surprise as he 
had not expected to see me there so early. “How is it that His 
Holiness has let you off so soon?” he asked. 5 


“The day was found to be auspicious and so he has sent me,” 
I said. ““What about the anniversary you had urgently to keep? 
Did it pass off all right?” 


He laughed in reply and said, “You need not bother about 
that. I know how much His Holiness is attached to you, and 
was afraid to stay there lest he should later change his mind and 
refuse to release you. To forestall that, I left abruptly the moment 
he had pledged his word; and an anniversary came in handy as 
anexcuse. Does not Tirukkural itself justify the use of an untruth 
to serve an end that is noble and pure?” 


He ate his supper and then came and sat with me, and we 
talked over things for a long while. I showed him the shawl and 
the other gifts Desikar had given me, and he looked at them with 
pleasure. He spoke of the way he himself had got that job, and 
also of the efforts he had made during the past two years to hand 
over that job to me. Many of the things he talked about were 
interesting, and of use to me as, for instance, the reputation the 
College had made, the character of the members of the staff and the 
way I should set about my job of teaching. I spent the night 
under his roof. 


After attending to his morning routine the next day, Saturday, 
Chettiar took down from his shelves about a hundred books, and 
with three towels made them up into three bundles. He loaded 
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these into his single-bullock-cart, made me get in along with him, 
and we drove on. 


“Should not the members of the College staff assess you at 
your real worth? That is why I am taking you along,” he said. 


“Are we going to meet Shri Gopal Rao?” I asked. 


“He is the presiding Deity. Before we could see him we 
should pay our devoirs to the satellites revolving round him’. 


We got down at the house of Sadhu Seshaiyar, who. was next 
in authority to the Principal at the College. Seshaiyar was not 
at home-at the time, and we left the books on an enormous round 
table in his room upstairs. Chettiar then wrote ona slip of paper, 
“I have brought here the person I have fixed upon to succeed me. 
You may please drop in here, examine him and satisfy your- 
selves whether all I have said about him is true.’ He put this 
into an envelope and sent a messenger round to circulate it among 
R. V. Srinivasaiyar and other members of the College staff. As 


I watched all this it seemed to me that Chettiar.was convening a 
tegular conference for my sake. 


Shortly after, R. V. Srinivasaiyar came there with a few 


lecturers. Seshaiyar too returned and, pointing to the bundles 
on his table, asked, “What are these here for?” 


“They are all works of Tamil literature,” said Chettiar, and he 
introduced me to the gathering. 


One ‘of the lecturers asked in wonder, ‘‘Are there really so 
many books in Tamil?” 


Chettiar made him wonder all the more by answering; ‘‘There 


are lots and lots more. There are in addition thousands of books 
in manuscript form awaiting print.” 


“What sorts of books are these 
yet another. 


, and why so many?” asked 

“Here we have epics like Kanda Puranam, Kamba Ramaya- 
nam, Bharatam, and Naidadam, elassics-of different kinds, -stala 
puranas, and works of grammar like Nannool. Any one here may. 
take up any book of his choice, open it,place it in his hands and 
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ask him for the meaning and the context of any passage he likes; 
and his answers would be clear and satisfying. That would bear 
out all I have said about him,” affirmed Chettiar. 


He then turned to me and asked me to show the testimonial 
issued by the Head of the Mutt. He took it from me and giving 
it to a lecturer named B. Hanumanta Rao asked him to read it. 
He began the reading with the words, ‘ ‘Saminathaiyar, the bearer 
of this note, has been our Court Poet...” stopped there and looked 
round at the faces of his friends. There were no marks. of punc- 
tuation in that piece of writing, and a reader would feel free to 
stop anywhere. Desikar had given that honorific to Sri Pillai 
and said that I had been “our Court Poet Meenakshi sundaram 
Pillai’s pupil in language and literature for six years” and so on. 
When Hanumanta Rao took up the paper for reading it, he stopped 
with the words, ‘“Saminathaiyar has been our Court Poet,” 
creating the pleasant impression that I myself had been Court 
Poet. It was an adventitious aid for which I thanked my stars. 


Everyone present. there then took up a book each; and one 
of them first opened at random Prabhu Linga Leelai and asked 
me to explain a stanza he pointed to in the middle of the book. 
[read it out musically, explained the context and gave the meaning 
in detail. A lecturer of the name of Sivaramaiyar said, “You 
may all carry on your tests anyway you please. I myself am more 


than satisfied. He is poe in music, and his reading is pleasant 
to the ear.” 


“Even his reading is so paced a as to render the meaning quite 
intelligible,” said another. 


Sadhu Seshaiyar then selected a few verses from Tirivilaiyadal 


Puranam and I read them out suitably and explained their sense 
in full. 


R. V. Srinivasaiyar asked me certain searching questions 
from out of Nannool and I answered them to his satisfaction. 
Thus everyone questioned me in turn according to his fancy and 
was content with my performance. 


“He also composes original verse,” said Chettiar then, and 
asked me to give out certain poems I had written. When I did 
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so, Srinivasaiyar said, ‘“‘We should only look for teaching ability 
in him, and not care for the gift of original composition. 


When Chettiar retorted, “It seems you would discount such 
a gift if a person were endowed with it!” all joined in the Laven ter: 
One lecturer asked, ‘‘Would he compose a poem now, on the spot? 


“Set him a theme,” Chettiar said, “‘and he will have the poem 
ready in a trice.”’ 


They then tried to think up a suitable theme. Chettiar 
Suggested Seshaiyar as a proper subject; and Seshaiyar himself 
preferred a poem on Aaraavamuda, the Deity at the local Vishnu 
temple. “If it is to be on Aaraavamuda,” said another, “he might 
easily pass off an old piece as his own,” and suggested Srinivasalyar 
as a subject. Srinivasaiyar said finally, ‘Chettiar is our common 
guide as far as Tamil is concerned; and without question the poem 


should be on him.” Everyone, including Seshaiyar, approved of 
this ‘suggestion. 


“So you have shoved it back to me in the end!” Chettiar 
said, “Then you had better indicate the subject matter too.” 


Stinivasaiyar now sketched the theme thus. ‘“‘You studied 
first under Meenakshisundaram Pillai, and I did so after you. 
Hence, in due order of precedence, itis but fair that you should 
pass on to me the appointment you have held till now. A piece 
should be composed with this as the main idea; and the time 


allowed is five minutes.” He also specified the metre and the 
stanza form to be used by me. 


_ Everyone kept silent; and Chettiar never took hise yes off 
my face, signs of worry slowly spreading on’ his countenance <I 
was busy in my mind, putting the words together; but he had his 
own doubts whether I would succeed in the effort at all. Four 
minutes ticked by; and in the fifth and last I recited. 


As pupil first of Minakshisundaram of worth and fair renown 


Thou hast adorned thy place at College. It’s meet you hand 


it down 
To one who followed after thee and standeth now in need, 


And justify thy name this day as ‘King of Givers’ indeed. > ~ 
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No sooner were the words out of my mouth than Chettiar 
leapt from his seat and shouted with joy, ““You have saved my 
honour and my reputation, sir!” The others too cheered loudly. I 
explained the meaning of the piece. 


“The reference to worth and fair renown is a happy turn of 
phrase,” said Chettiar. “Only those who. have known our 
Master on intimate terms would be inspired to use these words 
on the spur of the moment. It means that the reputation one has 
achieved is a concomitant of real worth and merit.” 


When I concluded giving the meaning I pointed out that 
Chettiar’s name —Tyagaraja — really meant a prince who renounces 
and gives away. “Your name would stick to you in truth, sir, 


only if you let your mantle fall on my shoulders, and not other- 
wise.” 


Srinivasaiyar said with pleasure, “It is a marvel how he has 
managed to pack all these ideas into that one stanza, and that 
with such speed. He has also referred briefly to the precedence 
which I insisted on, when he spoke of his following after Chettiar 
as a pupil of the great Master.” 


When every one had spoken in his turn, expressing his pleasure, 
Chettiar returned to his house, saying to me, “Please stay here. 
We have got to meet Gopal Rao this evening. I shall come and 
take you to him.” The others too went home. 


I joined Seshaiyar at dinner that day. At 5 P.M. Chettiar took 
me to Gopal Rao’s house. Seshaiyar, Hanumanta Rao, Srini- 
vasaiyar and others joined us. 


Gopal Rao was in his room upstairs. As a man who was 
always immersed in books, he delighted to commune with the 
best minds in private; and no one would then have the temerity 
to disturb him. We stayed in the hall on the ground-floor, 
wondering how to intimate our arrival to him, till Hanumanta 
‘Rao made bold to step into his room and tell him. We then 
eagerly kept looking for his entry. 


A few minutes later he came down the steps slowly; and I 
noticed the immaculate clothing, the sweeping gaze and the caste- 
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mark on his forehead that added to the majesty of his appearance. 
The most arresting thing about him was his spotless purity. 


Chettiar saluted him and said, ‘‘As already submitted by me, 
I am presenting to you the one I wish to succeed me. He may 
kindly be examined for his fitness.” 


“Your word is enough. It has all the weight of authority 
with me. There is no need for me to conduct any test.” 


I gave Gopal Rao the letter addressed to him by the Head 
of the Mutt, and he read it. Then Seshaiyar explained to him in 
English quite a number of things like the greatness of the Mutt 
as a seat of Tamil learning, my career there as both pupil and 
teacher and the unique reputation of Sri Pillai under whom I 
had studied Tamil literature. He also referred to what had taken 
place at his house that morning. Gopal Rao looked me over 
from head to foot just once. j rey bi inl 


Srinivasaiyar then prompted me. ‘“‘Please repeat the poem 
you composed this morning,” he said. I took over a quarter 
of an hour to recollect the words, since my memory had become 
dim. ‘How is it,” Srinivasaiyar asked, “you take so long over 
what you turned off in five minutes or less? I explained 
to him, “I could easily improvise a new piece, but recapturing 
the exact words I had used before does take time.” 


““O, the poem is quite simple in diction. Such simplicity is 
the hall-mark of the best writing, they say, in English.” When 
Gopal Rao put in this word of praise, I felt as pleased as if a 
thousand people had complimented me, unanimously, on my work. 


Chettiar then pointed to the books he had brought with 
him, and suggested his examining me in any of these. Gopal 
Rao brushed it aside as unnecessary; but; since he persisted, took 
up a volume, opened it and placed it in my hands. It was the 
opening of the chapter dealing with Mantara’s plot in Ayodhya 
Kandam of Kamba Ramayanam. {read it from the first verse on- 
wards and explained the meaning. 


Gopal Rao was satisfied. “What you have stated is true,” 
he said to Chettiar. ‘“‘I find nothing at all to object. I need 
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no further proof than your agreed and joint verdict. You please 
hand over your time-table to him. He may report to duty at 
College on the coming Monday.” 


Such were the orders issued orally to me, and I got them 
without putting in an application in writing. Even after this 
stretch of time the words of this unwritten decree keep resounding 
in my ears. 


15 


39. Experiences at College 


I bowed in assent as Gopal Rao gave me oral order of my 
appointment, and said to him in all humility, “‘As I am new to the 
job of teaching pupils at college level, I request you to be so good 
as to permit Sri Chettiar to remain with me for a few days, give 
some model lessons, and demonstrate to me such methods as I 
could usefully follow.” 


Chettiar smiled and said, ‘“‘Let no one be taken in by what 
he says. He has been teaching the toughest classics while at the 
Mutt; and teaching here is less than child’s play to him. He is 
more of an expert in several branches of learning than I am; and 
is literally master of a hundred thousand poems.” All of us 
then took leave of the Principal. 


The next morning, Sunday 15-2-1880, I went to Chettiar’s 
house, and listened to what he said. He expressed in various 
ways his pleasure in my obtaining this job, and described the 
attempts others had made to secure it for themselves. 


“I had wanted you to get employed even in our Master’s 
lifetime. You did not agree; and Master too was unwilling to 
part with you. In some ways it was good you did not seek a job 
then. If Master were alive now, he would have been most pleased 
of all. I console myself with the thought that atleast His Holiness 
is here to see you well established and happy. Without a doubt, 
the position you have reached is one of enormous prestige; and is 
bound to grow more illustrious as days pass. Itis my belief that 
the great love and attachment Master had for you, as a result 
of your being his most devoted pupil, has enabled you to obtain 
this place as a mere walk-over.” 


I kept thinking of my Master when Chettiar spoke of him; 
and I knew every word he said was true. ‘‘Yes,’? I said to myself 
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“if Master were alive today, his joy would be infinite at this.” 
His serene face, filled with a mother’s tenderness for me, stood 
before my mind’s eye till, at last, what Chettiar has to say to me 
further brought me back to a consciousness of the present. 


“The world is a harsh place; and one has to be quite careful 
to win its approbation. The love we bear to learning is our only 
source of strength; and we should add to our stock of knowledge 
by ceaseless study and research. We win the affection of pupils 
by the way we conduct ourselves with them. Our teaching should 
be direct and clear; and frequent questioning on the ground already 
covered is most essential of all. One could not be too careful, 
either, in getting on with one’s colleagues.” He continued in 
this strain for some more time, giving me useful tips and advice. 


We consulted an astrologer; and he fixed the hour after 
twelve noon on Monday as auspicious for my first attendance 
at the College. ‘Please be ready at half-past eleven tomorrow, 
and you may start for College when I send for you,” said Chettiar 
as he bade me good-bye. That evening I went and offered worship 
at all the important temples in the town. 


I had my dinner, and went and waited at Seshaiyar’s house. 
At half-past eleven, two students, sent by Chettiar, came to take 
me to College. I put on the coat Desikar had given me, wore 
the upper cloth oyer it, wound the shawl round my head and 
started. I cannot repress a smile today as I think of that bizarre 
custume! “ 


Tyagaraja Chettiar and R. V. Srinivasaiyar were waiting for 
my arrival, near a pillar at the western end of the College corridor. 
There was no provision in the time-table for the teaching of 
Tamil at the hour selected as auspicious; but the two friends took 
me to the lecture hall of thesecond year F.A. (First Examination 
in Arts) class. They had already requested Hanumanta Rao 
who was taking that class to hand oyer his period to me, and he 
left his seat and came to us as soon as we entered that place. 


Hanumanta Rao pointed to the chair on the platform and 
asked me to sit in it; but I could not bring myself to take that 
seat in the presence of all those friends. Chettiar, who read my 
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mind, said, “This is not the Mutt at Tiruvaavaduturai. It is your 
duty here to occupy that chair,’? and I did as I was told. Hanu- 
manta Rao, Srinivasaiyar, Tyagaraja Chettiar and several other 
lecturers who were free at that hour occupied the front bench. 


There were over seventy students in that class,and many among 
them appeared to be older than I was. 


I started teaching, after meditating for a full minute on 
Vinayaka and other gods. I commenced the lesson from the 
opening verses under the heading ‘“‘Avoidance of Begging’ in 
Naaladiyar. On account of the practice I had had at the Mutt, 
I felt no platform fright; nor did I tire easily, as I went on teaching. 
I gave out the first verse in raga Sankarabharana, pausing effec- 
tively at the proper places. I knew from experience that students 


could be kept spell-bound by tuneful reading. The first verse 
ran thus:— 


The puffed up man of money takes 

The poor for dirt he mars or makes— 
For scum that is of no earthly use 
Even to itself—just sheer refuse. 

The man of sense who respects himself 
Ignores such wretches and their pelf. 


While teaching, stopping with a word-for-word paraphrase 
does not arrest the attention of the taught. So I used to recount 
anecdotes and analogies from real life to draw their atterition to 
the significance of the piece. In keeping with this practice, I 
spoke of the arrogance and self-conceit of the rich who make 
an open display of the contempt they have for the poor, and of 
the way in which they insult them when they do them a small 
favour, which favour they themselves magnify and exaggerate 
beyond all measure, with the result that these dependants curse 


themselves for the cruelty of Fate in driving them to these small- 
minded men for assistance. 


I covered five stanzas in the course of that hour and, when 
I put in quotations to stress the indignity of begging, Chettiar 


also quoted a well-known stanza from Kuchela Upakhyaana 
to illustrate the point further. 
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The bell rang and I went in advance of others to a different 
class. Chettiar took the students aside and asked for their opinion 
of my way of teaching. They assured him they were quite 
Satisfied. He said, ‘‘I have been to no end of trouble to secure 
his services. Treat him with respect and extend to him the same 
regard you have for me.” Later he introduced some of those 
students to me individually. 


During the next hour I engaged First Year B.A., Chettiar 
and several other lecturers came with me, as also, at Seshaiyar’s 
express desire, the Sanskrit Pandit, Rangachariar of Peruga- 
Vaazhndan. The lesson for the day there was the chapter on 
Ahalya in Kamba Ramayanam. I set the first verse to raga Sahana 
and explained its meaning. While the students kept looking 
straight at me while I was teaching, Chettiar scanned their faces 
one by one, noted the look of satisfaction there and was fully 
satisfied himself. 


When the hour ended, I had my lunch in the interval that 
followed, and after that proceeded with the others to the First 
Year F.A. Class. There were over eighty students in that set; 
and I started with Rule I in the section dealing with the letters of 
the alphabet in Nannool. I requested Chettiar to teach some of 
the succeeding Rules himself and demonstrate the proper method 
to me. He did so, and then followed it up with questions. I got 
many useful tips from the way he set about his teaching. 


We entered the Senior B.A. Class next. The boys had 
studied under Chettiar for full three years, and were due to take 
their examination that year. The hour ended. I finished my 
lesson and left the College with the others. Even on that first 
day the confidence surged in me that I was equal to my task. 
The students, the other members of the College staff and, above 
all, Tyagaraja Chettiar himself, had now no doubts about my 
competence. 


On the second day (17-2-1880) I settled into my routine of 
teaching. Tyagaraja Chettiar dropped in after three o’clock and 
observed my teaching. Ata quarter to four Srinivasaiyar came to 
Chettiar and said, ‘‘The Principal asked which class had Tamil 
after four today. He is quite likely to attend it. Ask our friend 
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to be more than ever careful.” Chettiar met me at the end of 
the hour, told me of all this and added, ‘“‘Don’t grow nervous at 
the sight of the Principal and blurt out any nonsense. His good 
Opinion is the only thing that counts here, not what the rest of us 
think about your work. Be sure to create the best impression 
you can.” 


Chettiar accompanied me as I got into the Senior B.A. Lecture 
Hall, and I took up the grammar work, Nannool. A peon then 
brought a chair and put it near mine. The next minute Gopal 
Rao stepped in and, when I rose from my seat and saluted him, 
said, “Please do carry on with your work,” and sat down in his 
chair. I-explained the meaning of a grammar Rule, gave illus- 
trations, and asked questions based on them. Gopal Rao took 
a copy of Nannool froma student, kept it open before him and 
followed my teaching. 


I felt neither excited nor nervous at Gopal Rao’s proximity 
to me, and carried on with as much enthusiasm as ever. Tyagaraja 
Chettiar had already informed me that he, the Principal, had made 
a special study of Nannool; and this knowledge only added to my 
confidence. From my earliest days I had studied that book, 
devoted my full attention to it, classified the information it con- 
tained, Systematized it and committed it all to my memory. So 
teaching Nannool never offered me the least difficulty. I-could 
combine and recombine the information scattered all over the 
work, in my task of elucidation, and felt sure that Gopal Rao, 
who had mastered its contents, would appreciate all the more 
my special approach to that standard work of grammar. 


Even Chettiar, who used to inter 
ask a question, watched m 
from the expression on t 
approval or otherwise. 


rupt and say something, or 
y teaching in silence, and tuied to gather 
he Principal’s face the measure of his 


_ Gopal Rao, however, was the last man to wear his heart on 
his sleeve. His deportment was always such that no one could 
read his feelings from his look; and there was a certain dignity in 
his bearing, anda radiance on his countenance, 
Chettiar fidgeted in his seat, unable to obtai 
to his estimate of me. 


at all times. 
n the least little clue 


| 
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The clock struck five. Gopal Rao returned the book in his 
hand to its owner and got up. Wealso rose from our seats. I too 
was eager to learn what impression I hed created, but hed no 
means whatever of finding it out. 


“Just a word, Sir, please!” said a young man of the name 
of Krishnaiyar, who was studying in that class, as he suddenly 
got up from his seat and addressed the Principal. “We students 
were eating our hearts out in silence till yesterday since Sri Chettiar 
was retiring from service, and we did not know what would become 
of us. Now we have ceased to worry since he has brought a 
worthy successor to fill his place, given him to us and dispelled 
our fears,.”’ 


I looked at the young man with admiration for speaking 
up so boldly. Chettiar too gazed in his direction with approval. 
Gopal Rao turned back, just smiled at him and left. We then 
set out for home. | 


_ Chettiar asked every member of the staff what the Principal’s 
Opinion was likely to be regarding my teaching. Some declared 
that his opinion was bound to bea favourable one. Others like 
Seshaiyar, who knew him more intimately, felt sure that he consi- 
dered me to be a quite competent teacher. Chettiar turned to 
me and said, “The Principal is likely to visit your class often and 
watch you as you teach. Whenever such a thing happens, 
remember to come and inform me.” 


Throughout that week I put my heart and soul into my work, 
visited Chettiar both morning and Sige talked to him and 
BOE him a day-to-day report. 


Someone or other used to come from Tiruvaavaduturai every 
day, meet me and leave, fully posted with whatever had happened 
here of interest to me. Desikar also used to enquire about me of 
whatever person chanced to go from Kumbakonam to the Mutt. 
Parents and relatives of young men studying in the College used to 
carry to the Mutt each favourable report those students gave 
about my work; and Desikar would be delighted to hear that. 
Many people, who were interested in literature, and had some 
affection for me, used to stand just out of sight and follow my 
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teaching, and praise me warmly when I stepped out of the class 
Toom. All this combined to give me the confidence I needed 
at the time I took up a new job and was likely to have misgivings 
about my competence. 


I could not contain my impatience to go and meet my parents 
and Desikar, and tell them about the happiness I had found in 
my work. Iwouldhave gone on Friday at the close of the evening 
Session, but no train was available then. So the next day Satur- 
day, I took a day-train, reached Tiruvaavaduturai and went straight 
to my house. People had been expecting me; Mother waited at 
the door with turmeric solution in a tray, greeted me with it in the 


traditional manner, and invited me with moving affection into 
the house. 


I met the barrage of questions my parents directed at me as 
well as I could, while I finished my bath and my dinner, satisfied 
their curiosity to a certain extent regarding my job, and proceeded 
Straight to the Mutt. I found the Head of the Mutt there in his 
State-room, his face radiant with happiness, seated in the midst 


of friends; the joy we felt at that meeting was mutualand quite 
indescribable. 


“All our talk has been about you,” Desikar said; and his 
words were like oil and wine poured in my ears, quenching all the 
hunger I had felt for a week for the sound of his voice again. 
“We had taken it for granted that you would have got your job 
without trouble of any sort; and that both the other teachers and 
the taught there would have been delighted with your teaching. We 
are happy you have fulfilled our expectations and won golden 
opinions all round.” He then made a detailed enquiry about 
every aspect of my work; and listened to what I said as to some- 
thing rich and strange and wonderful. 


The two days passed in the twinkling of an eye; and I caught 
the first train back to Kumbakonam on Monday morning. Mon- 
day’s work was soon over. On Tuesday, while I was about to 
teach Naaladiyar in the second hour to the Second Year F.A., 
Gopal Rao, who had been taking a visiting official round the various 
classes, stepped into mine with him, signed to me to resume my 
seat as I rose to greet them, had two chairs brought in, offered 
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one to that official, and sat down in the other himself. I naturally 
inferred that he was likely to go on observing my teaching for a 
fairly long space. I started my lesson; and Gopal Rao and his 
friend remained intent on their task of observation. 


The poem before me was didactic and interesting. “We 
should render charity while we are in full possession of our facul- 
ties; but if we hold it over to a later day, that day may never arrive,”’ 


such was the lesson it carried; and I gave out a story to illustrate 
the point. 


There was once a man who earned a lot, lived a life of ease 
and comfort, but never gave a thought to acts of charity. He 
grew old, his sons came of age and got settled down in life. In 
those days there were no banks in which to deposit one’s savings; 
and this man used to wrap up in cloth whatever he had and bury 
it in a secret place. 


The day came when he took to his bed in his last illness, and 
his tongue refused to function. His children and his relatives 
crowded round him and, eager to fulfil his dying wish, kept asking, 
“What can we do for you?” 


As the man was still struggling for breath, a friend of his 
came and sat beside him, took him to task for not having indulged 
in a single act of charity and urged him to repair the omission at 
least at that stage. 


The man, who still retained his consciousness, now felt like 
giving away what he had to the poor, and thought in a flash of 
the handful of gold he had kept buried somewhere in the mud 
wall of his house. He decided to take it out and distribute it to 
those who proved deserving; but his condition did not permit 
him to translate his thought into action. He had lost the faculty 
of speech and so was unable to communicate his mind to others. 


What else could he do? Collecting all his strength, in his 
desperate urge to tell the others about it, he tried to indicate the 
size of the bundle of gold by folding his fingers over his fist and 
pointing to the wall opposite to where he lay. 
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Who could however make out his idea from the gesture he 
had adopted? ‘“‘Alas, what could we do?” some of the people 
around him wailed. ‘We don’t understand at. all what exactly 
he asks for.” f 


“T know, I know,!’? exclaimed one of the old man’s sons. 
“He was always partial to crab-apples and their sour taste, and 
now just asks for one. What can I do? This is not the season 
for it; but I shall still try to find one for him,” he said as he hurried 
off. Before he returned, the old man was dead. The boy beat 
his breast and lamented, ‘‘Alas, he told me as explicitly as he could 
that all-he wanted was one crab-apple. I understood his wish 
but, sinner that I am, was unable to fulfil it in life.” 


There was nothing at all to connect the old man’s thought 
with the younger man’s action. -The former indicated gold; and 
the latter took if for a crab-apple. -bopl ci 


I gave out this story a bit elaborately and in as Jively a manner 
as I could and, when I stopped, Gopal Rao burst into laughter. 
No one had seen him laugh so heartily before; and I felt happy 


that the story I had narrated had proved amusing enough to caus¢ 
such laughter. 


I continued with the lesson. ‘Does not a man who sets out 
on a long journey provide himself with food for the duration? 
Even so should we equip ourselves with merit by means of good 
deeds to serve us in the life to come. If we postpone good actions 
till the last minute nothing gets done in the end; and so what good 
we do with an eye on the after-life we should do fairly early. 
This idea is emphasized by the Poet who says: 


Ever let the man who is bent on doing good 

Do so in his prime of life—like him who starteth 
Betimes with well-filled wallet for journey’s end; 
For the time cometh when—dying—bereft of speech 
The wretch doth point to gold he’d hidden away, 
And others do take it for fruit he longs to eat! 


I taught the first poem in close detail, and then quoted this 
piece. The lecturer in charge of the third hour was on leave that 


| 


_ 
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day; and Iannexed his hour and continued with my Tamil. Gopal 
Rao and his friend stayed those two hours in my class and listened 
to my teaching. 


The hour ended, and they rose from their seats. Gopal Rao 
glanced in my direction just once, and smiled. I noted the glint 
of favour in his eyes, and a special satisfaction in his smile. I 
took leave of him and went for my lunch in the interval that 
followed. 


That evening I duly reported to Tyagaraja Chettiar Gopal 
Rao’s visit to my class and the happenings there. He asked, 
“Do you know what opinion he has formed of you? He should 
be writing now to those in authority, and I am worried about 
what he is going to write.” 


“How am I to know?” I asked. 


Chettiar did not have a wink of sleep that night. He could 
not rest till he had managed to find out what opinion Gopal Rao 
had formed about me and what exactly would be the nature of 
his recommendation to the appointing authorities. I had per- 
suaded myself that everything would be for the best, and so could 
not understand why he should be so eaten up with worry. He 
went to the College the next day at the start of the morning 
session and asked the Head Clerk if he knew the Principal’s 
judgment about me. 


He gave good news. “The Principal’s report is quite favour- 
able, and I am about to despatch it to the Director in Madras,” 
he said. 


Chettiar heaved a sigh of relief when he heard this, and 
quieted down. But he would not let the Head Clerk off so lightly, 
and kept prodding him for more specific information. “The 
Principal,” the Head Clerk said to him, “has stated that Samina- 
thaiyar has completed his studies with distinction at the Mutt 
and has the additional experience of coaching a number of 
scholars there; that he had himself attended his classes twice 
and found the manner of his teaching quite satisfactory; and 
that therefore he may be appointed on Prepation (sub-pro-tem) 
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for two years and paid the same sum of fifty rupees as has been 
paid to you till now as salary.” 


Having learnt all this, Chettiar came and told me, ‘“‘God 
has vouchsafed to crown my efforts with success; and I feel highly 
relieved. I wish you all joy of your work and your pupils from 
now on,” he added with delight. 


I told him how grateful I was to him for his help. ‘‘AIl this,” 
I said, “has been made possible only by your boundless affection 
for me.” 


Gopal Rao treated me with special favour after what had 
happened that day. Whenever he met me he used to say, ““Hope 
you are getting on with your work without a hitch. If anyone 
fails to behave himself, you may tell me at once. In case there 
1s anything I can do for you, you may freely ask me for it.” These 
words were proof that he had taken me under his own kind 
protection. 


The next Monday, after twelve noon, I engaged Senior B.A., 
and continued teaching for a while even after the hour was over. 
I noticed that the students stood up all of a stiddden; and as I did 
not know the reason I asked them why. They said, ‘“‘The Principal 
is there on the verandah, waiting for you.” When I went to him 
he said; “The Director has just sent his orders appointing you, 
and placing you on probation for two years, on the same salary 
of fifty rupees as has been paid to Chettiar.” 


i a looked my thanks at the announcement. The staff were 
al Happy to hear the news; and Chettiar himself was in a 


transport of joy. Where could I find words to depict my own 
State of mind? 


40. A Care—Free Life 


I went to Tiruvaavaduturai that week with a singing heart 
and the half-month’s salary I had received. Chettiar had already 
enjoined I should place the first salary I drew in the hands of my 
parents, and receive it back from them. I gave the twentyfive 
rupees accordingly to Mother; and she received it in the attitude 
of one receiving a gift direct from Heaven, and felt more pleased 
than if some one else had transferred a whole hundred thousand 
rupees to her. I gave it the same way to Father afterwards; and 
then went to see Desikar, placed the amount in his hands and got 
it back from him with his blessings. ‘As the son of such a 
staunch devotee of God,” he said, ‘“‘you are bound to earn much 
bigger salaries, and win promotion to the highest place.” 


I took my parents with me to Kumbakonam that week, and 
went to live for some months, ina small house we rented in Bhakta- 
puri Agraharam. The University conducted its examinations 
only in December in those days; and the first terminal examina- 
tion at the College was due at the end of March. With Chettiar’s 
assistance I set the question papers for it; and when the 
examination was over I corrected the answer-books, and submitted 
the mark-lists to the Principal, arranged according to grade and 
rank. 


I got my salary for the summer vacation and, with it in my 
hands, returned with my parents to Tiruvaavaduturai. The 
*‘Seemantham”’ ceremony, to be performed shortly before one’s 
first child is due to be born, was celebrated there. My salary 
helped to meet the expenses; and the assistance we received from 
Desikar too was endless. 

* * % * 
_ There was something inexplicably strange about the way 
text-books were prescribed in those days for college classes. They 
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would announce a certain portion from a work of which only the 
name was known. Immediately some publisher or other would 
hunt for the relevant palm-leaf manuscript and print the extract 
in the form he found itin. With that as their only guide teachers 
would, in the name of teaching, make confusion worse confounded. 


People had heard of Silappadikaram as an ancient work. 
It is always easier to know something about the greatness of a 
poet or his poem than to know the poem itself at first hand. Those 
in charge at the Board of Studies were like that; and they indicated 


the sections or chapters they had known by hearsay as the texts 
for this or that examination. 


During the time Chettiar was in service, one of the texts 
prescribed like this was the description of the festival in honour 


of Indra—a well-known section of Silappadikaram. He could not. 


make head or tail of the palm-leaf manuscript before him, and 
took it straight to Sri Meenakshisundaram Pillai. The two sat at it 
together, but found it a Herculean task to decipher the true text 
in the midst of the copyists’ slips that it had accumulated through 


the ages. And there were no handbooks, either, in those days, 
to guide one through the maze of the customs and manners of a 
b 


! ygone age described in detail in that work. 
impenetrable, 


The obscurity proved 
Chettiar got wild, “What sort of book is this?”? he shouted. 
“Is it a festival of Indra that is described or a funeral? I am 


certainly not going to teach it. I am, besides, quite unwell. I 
shall take six months’ leave and go away.” 


He did go away as he said he would do, and returned only 
after those six months were over. A _ certain Chandrasekara 
Kaviraja Panditar, who was posted in his place, carried on with 


the work; and no one could claim that he had actually taught 
that poem. 


If this was the experience of a person of such great attain- 
ments as Tyagaraja Chettiar, there is no need to refer to the diffi- 
culties experienced by lesser men. 


Books were printed off as soon as the texts were announced. 
A Srinivasa Raghavachariar brought out the plain text of the 
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first half of Puhaar Kaandam with  “‘Silappadikaram composed 
by Cheraman Perumal Nayanar” on the title-page. | Shodasaa- 
vadanam Subbaraya Chettiar also published a similar edition. 


In the year I got appointed at the College, the four chapters 
starting with Kaanal Vari were prescribed; and I was due to teach 
them as soon as the College reopened after the summer recess. I 
happened to overhear certain people wondering how I was going 
to manage to teach Silappadikaram; and I made up my mind to 
master it the best way I could. 


It was no easy task to arrive at the meaning with the help of 
the printed text; and I told Desikar about it. He replied that a 
palm-leaf manuscript was available at the Mutt Library and that 
the Junior Head would take me through it. 


No one could expect Namasivaya Desikar to be competent 
as a guide through a book that my Master himself had found a 
hard nut to crack... Still I knew I stood to gain in many ways by 
studying the work along with such a keen intellectual as the Junior 
Head, and arriving at'an agreed mode of interpretation. So I 
went to him, . manuscript in hand. We finished our joint 
study in some sort and arrived at exact definitions of words. We 
spent several days over this; and spent the rest of the vacation, 
studying other works and teaching. 


Father wanted to move permanently to Kumbakonam, and 
SO set Out one day to fix up a suitable house. He was notin the 
habit of travelling by rail, and so walked allthe way there. Mother 
said she would prefer a house near the River Cauvery, and I pre- 
ferred one within easy reach of the College. When, after looking 
over houses in several other streets, Father stepped into Bhakta- 
puri Agraharam, he chanced to overhear the talk of two people 
of whom one said, ‘Sree Mangalamba is with us. She won’t let 
us down!” 


Mangalamba is the Goddess at the Kumbheswarar Temple 
which gives the town its name. Father took the words to be of 
excellent omen, and fixed up a small house in the middle of the 
eastern row at a rent of three-and-a-half rupees a month. 
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t to 

The holidays drew to a close; but Father was eee he 

leave Tiruvaavaduturai. We somehow a ae apes tie 

change, took leave of Desikar and our other frien oe 
into occupation of our new house at Kumbakonam. 


icile 
belong to Tiruvaavaduturai from that day and became a dom 
of Kumbakonam. 


me 
Tyagaraja Chettiar had to stay on at RPP Tee ast RES 
six months even after retirement, since there were certa uae 
cations in the matter of his pension, which needed me eta ped 
When he finally decided to leave, the large number o pee Oa 
had made during his long and distinguished stay hy ci ae 
felt sorry at the imminent parting. The College sta ithe) ae 
teachers in the different schools wanted to give him is Ma 
send-off and present him with keepsakes asa token 0 PVs 
tegard in which they held him. His friends and admirer 


o an 
to offer a jewel, set with special Rudraaksha beads, as als 
€xpensive shawl. 


The farewell fy 
Previous to his 
friends spoke in 
Out in the course 
specially compose 


nection came off in the evening of the ions 
departure; and Gopal Rao presided. Spt 
appreciation of his manifold gifts; and 


of my own speech a poem of ten stanzasI had 
d for the occasion. 


: al 
As the programme drew to a close, Chettiar turned to Deriee 
Rao and said, “I am due to leave tomorrow. Permit me 


: I 
bid you good-bye. | Should like to know if the person whom 
Tecommended proves himself satisfactory.” 


Gopal Rao answered w 
way as good and compet 
Students also are immens 
proof of his Capabilities at 


ith a gratified smile, “Oh, he is in rie 
ent as you set him out to besa 5 
ely pleased. Has he not given excellen 
this gathering too?” 

Chettiar had of course chec 
ways and satisfied himself abou 
my work; b 
to get it, so 
me with a 
praise; and 
my blushes. 


ked and verified reports in various 
t Gopal Rao’s opinion of me ane 
ut apparently wanted, at the time he was due to ee 
to say, direct from the horse’s mouth. He turne : 
beaming face as Gopal Rao spoke these iat 

I bent my head down and looked at the ground to hide 
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The next day Chettiar left for Tiruyanaikka,-a suburb of 
Tiruchirappalli, and settled down there for good. He continued 
to correspond with friends at Kumbakonam and, in the letters 
he wrote to me, pressed me'to go and stay with him during college 
vacations. We continued to exchange letters for long. 


My first letters to him were in prose. He wrote in reply, 
“If you continue to write only in prose you will soon lose touch 
with the art of composing verse. I mention this, not because I 
want you to follow the example set by our Master of writing a 
verse at the top and then proceeding to give the news in prose, 
but because I want you just to keep in practice.” I accordingly 
included verses in the letters I wrote to him; and sometimes made 
out even whole letters in verse. In his turn, he put in compli- 
mentary verses at the top of his letters, and also continued to 
compliment me on the quality of my writing. 


By God’s grace I was blessed with a boy a few months after 
I had got appointed at the College. Father went to Tiruvaavadu- 
turai to give this glad news in person; and when he waited upon 
Desikar at a suitable hour and place with the customary gift of 
candy and sugar and told him of it, he was most pleased of all. 
He immediately ordered candy to be brought in enormous quanti- 
ties, and gave it to every one in the Mutt, and went on saying 
with pleasure again and again, “Our Saminathaiyar, you see, has 
been blessed with a son.” 


There is a sacred shrine at Tiru Nalloor, very near Uttama- 
danapuram; and as the boy was born as a result of a vow and 
prayers made to the presiding Deity there of the name of Sree 
Kalyana Sundareswara, the child,was named Kalyanasundaram 
after Him. As it happened also to be the name taken by Siva at 
the temple in Madurai, it served to remind us in a way of my 
Master too. 


I had now reached the stage when I had become a parent; 
but, in so far as family responsibilities go, I remained an infant 
myself. I had no care in the world about house-keeping, the 
family budget or special occasions, left these in Father’s charge 
entirely, and occupied myself solely with my own interests, my 
work and my books, 

16 
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When I received my salary, I used at once to hand it over 
to him. Even if I needed a copper, I used to get it from him 
and spend it. I knew from experience what an immense relief 
this way of life afforded. If Father had not taken it upon himself 
to run the household for me, half my time every day would have 


been taken up with buying provisions and stretching a penny as 
far as it would go. 


There is no joy in life to compare with the one a man feels 
when he is spared reports and complaints that he has run out of 
stock of this or that article of grocery needed in the kitchen. Father 
has rendered me yeoman service, it is true, from my earliest 
childhood onwards; but I could never forget the highest service 
Of all that he has performed by relieving me of day-to-day house- 
hold cares and leaving me complete master of my time and my 
movements. It was,this assistance that made possible my interest 


: n Tamil language and literature and all its further growth and 
development. 


41. “No Earthly Use!” 


I spent all my time, teaching at College and coaching pupils 
who came to my house in my spare hours. 


A certain Ramaswami Mudaliar of Salem came on transfer 
to Kumbakonam from Ariyilur as Munsiff oe my auspicious 
stars conducted me to him. 


His friendship proved a turning-point in my life. As a result 
of this, I had my first view of the vast expanse that is ancient Tamil 
poetry. I had till then confined my enjoyment of literature to 
medieval works like Antaadi, Kalambagam, Pillai Tamil, Ula, 
Kovai and allied works, and the puranams. I now had the unique 
good fortune of revelling in the beauty to be found in abundance 


in the renowned and illustrious classics of an earlier age and, what 


is more, passing on | that privilege to others too. 


Mudaliar came of an illustrious family of Mittadars (Zamin- 
dars) in Salem district. He had been precocious as a young 
man, and was well-versed in Tamil and Sanskrit and in music. 
As his brilliant gifts shone in conversation to a certain extent 
during his tenure of office, the elite of the town made it a point to 
call on him and felt honoured with his acquaintance. 


At the Tiruvaavaduturai Mutt it was an unwritten rule to 
send suitable messengers to wait upon new officials posted to 
Kumbakonam, oane to invite them to the Mutt-for occasions like 
Guru Pooja. esikar, who heard of Ramaswami Mudaliar’s 
attainments Ais his gift of personality, sent the monk who was 
his Steward, with certain others, to meet him. That Steward had 
a long interview. 


Ramaswami Mudaliar was aware of the greatness of the time- 
honoured and venerable Mutt and, after making the usual en- 
quities regarding its administration, began to ask about its services 
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to education. “Ip what ways has the Mutt served re pate 
and growth of Tamil Studies, please? Who are the sc te their 
resident in the Mutt, and how many young men are Se aRra these 
studies there under their guidance?” Questions hat i He 
issued from him, and the Steward answered them eenté ye 
stated that scholars and artists, accomplished in Tamil ae ae 
as well as musicians, visited the Mutt regularly and a pt maa 
with awards ;that the present Head of the Mutt himse ‘ ecko 
of remarkable attainments; and that quite a number o 


i he’ Mutt 
were being coached by him and by the Junior Head Oy 
in Tamil. 


An official of th 


e Mutt of the name of Sivasubramanya Pillai, 
who h 


is missi ut ina 
ad accompanied the Steward on this mission, now p 


llege, 
word: “The Tamil Pandit at. the local ap ak rte scceived 
known as. Saminatha Aiyar,is himself one of those w 

their ed 


ucation and training at the Mutt,” he said. 


hs “cc e not 
“Ts that so!” exclaimed Mudaliar and added, “I hav 
met him.” 
After some more Cc 
and his retinue took le 
made their report. 


os rd 
Onversation on the same lines the Se 
ave of Mudaliar, returned to Desikar. 


Desikar then sent me this message: ‘“‘Pléase go’ and a: 
Mr. Mudaliar who has taken over as Munsiff in your aes oing 
Seems to bea specialist in Tamil.” ] did not myself feel like 5 out 
to see him at first. | When Desikar desired I should go, Ise and 
on a Thursday: it was 21-10-18 0. I found him at homies the 
told him I was a former pupil of the Mutt, pO WESCLVInS, en afd 
College staff. He evinced no interest in the ean tS RAB, 
spoke with the indifference one shows to a stranger Hep cause 
one has no concern. “He behaves like this,’ I thought, “‘be 


i er of 
of the power and prestige of his office. If he were a true lov 
Tamil, this would not be his tone towards me. 


“Under whom did you study?” he asked me... 


“Under Maha Vidwan Meenakshisundaram Pillai,” I Bee 
I thought the mention of such a name would have caused a ue 
some excitement, and that he would extend to me some g 
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as a pupil of that great scholar—a regard he had denied me on 
account of the post I occupied. Even then his manner did not 
prove out-going; but continued to be formal, precise. I decided 
that it was idle rumour that credited him with attainments in 
Tamil, since I had used a name that was one to conjure with 
wherever Tamil was known, and even that cut no ice with him. 


He went on with his questioning; and the very next one he 
asked me was, ‘‘What are the books you have studied?” 


“Here is an opportunity at last,” I thought, “to impress him,” 
and, with this assurance in my mind, rolled off a formidable list 
oftitles. “Kudandai Antaadi, Maraisai Antaadi, Puhalur Antaadi, 
Tiruvarangattantaadi, Azhagar Antaadi, Kambar Antaadi,Mullai 
Antaadi, Minakshi Amman Pillai Tamil, Muttu Kumarasami 
Pillai Tamil, Akhilanda Nayaki Pillai Tamil, Sekkizhaar Pillai 
Tamil, Tirukkovaiyar, Tanjai Vaanan Kovai”... and continued 
like this, naming twenty Antaadis, twenty Kalambagams, fifteen 
Kovais, thirty Pillai Tamils, twenty Ulas and other minor classics 
like Toodus without number; yet his expression continued to be 
as stolid as ever. 


“What is the earthly good of studying all this stuff?” he asked 
suddenly, interrupting the tide. “Perhaps he speaks like this 
because of his being enamoured of the English he has picked up,” 
I thought in the deep disappointment his words caused me; but 
Idid not give up. [rolled outa list of the Puranams, I had studied: 
Tiruvilaiyadal Puranam, Tirunagaikkarona Puranam, Maayura 
Puranam, Kanda Puranam, Peria Puranam, Kutrala Puranam. . 
Not a muscle of his face moved even now. 


I kept on at the enumeration, with titles now like Naidadam, 
Prabhu Linga Leelai, Siva Gnana Bodham, Siva Gnana Siddhiar 
Urai and then catalogued the grammar texts I had mastered. I 
saw he was still unimpressed. 


“What a fool I have been!” I thought in a flash. “I have 
inadvertently left out the most important book of all. If I had 
put it in first, he would have appraised me at my true worth.” 
With this new certainty in my mind I declared, “I have read the 
whole of Kamba Ramayanam right through, two or three times, 
and have studied several parts of it at the feet of Sri Pillai.” 
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Is that all?” he asked me calmly. 


“Well. 

_ What Kind of man is this,” I thought, “to remain unimpres- 
sed even with Kamba Ramayanam! How could one account for 
such indifference?” My last bolt was shot. There was nothing 

d I looked as depressed asI felt. But he was 


more I could add, an 
not the man to let me off so easily. “All these books you have 


studied. T concede that. But they are all works of recent times. 
Have you, or have you not, read any of our ancient classics?” he 


asked. 


What exactly did he mean by ancient classics? Did he 
Suppose that I had confined my studies to the writings of Sri Pillai, 
my Master? Are not works like Kanda Puranam and Peria 
Puranam ancient enough? Why, Kamba Ramayanam itself was 


Written centuries ago! What other work does he consider really 
ancient? 


With such thoughts in my mind I said, “I dare say that several 
smong the books I mentioned are ancient enough.” His very 
next question really made me aware that there was more in him 
than appeared on the surface. He asked, “Have you read, I say 


again, any of the books that provided the inspiration for the books 
mentioned by you?” : 


“May I know what books you really have in mind?” 


_ “What about Jeevaka Chintamani? Wave you read that? 
Have you read Mani Mekalai? Have you read Silappadikaram? 


True; I had not read any of the books he enumerated. Nor 
my Master himself. read them. Asa matter of fact, I had 
even set eyes on any of these.. But, what does he mean, I 
thought, by ignoring the hundreds of titles I had given out, and 


making much of the fact, instead, that I had omitted the study of 
some inconspicuous two or three? 


had 
not 


Devil pride entered my heart. I boldly declared, “These books 


are not available. If I get them, I shall Study them too in no 
time.” 


His attitude changed when-I said that. He ceased to be 
indifferent any longer and looking me Straight in the face, asked, 
“If I get you a copy, would you study it and teach it?” : 


with the aid of myic own intellect and the assistance my eae 
and my training would give me? With that assurance in my 
mind, I answered, ‘Certainly I will. No doubt about that!” 


“Well, I shall keep Chintamani ready for you. You may 
look it over and see what you can do. You’ have a standing 
invitation to this place. Drop inas often as you please.” 


Contrasting the tone he had used when I met him, with the 
words he spoke at our parting, I concluded he was not one of the 
common run at all but a man of deep judgment and rare intellec- 
tual power. 


When I went to see Him again the next Sunday, he welcomed 
me with great kindness. I was naturally more eager to see the 
work he had mentioned than to see him and talk to him. He 
placed in my hands the book,Jeevaka Chintamani, copied out on 
paper, saying, “First, -go through this, please. Later we can 
start our classes.” ‘‘O, yes!” I answered. Then he began narrat- 
ing how he had managed to secure that book. 


“I was rather keen on studying ancient Tamil classics like 
Chintamani; but not one of the scholars I met in these parts was 
familiar with them. Nor were palm-leaf books available. I 
thought they could be had in the houses of scholars in and around 
Tirunelveli, and asked my friend A. Ramachandra Aiyar, who 
was Munsiff at Sri Vaikuntam, to be on the look-out for them. 
He made enquiries at several likely places, but it was all in vain. 


“Once a man turned up to give evidence in a case; and he 
Was a descendant, it seems, ofa line of poets, belonging toa place 
near Sti Vaikuntam. My friend found out that poetry was a here- 
ditary vocation in his family, and that his ancestors had composed 
a number of poems. When depositions were all over, the Munsiff 
took that witness aside; and asked him if any Pa tes manu- 
scripts were preserved in his house. The man said “yes” “s and so 
my friend asked him to search for Chintamani among that 
lot.and bring it to him. -He succeeded because of the authority 
he wielded as a munsiff; and that man duly brought him a copy 
of Yeevaka Chintamani. He paid thirty-five rupees for it, and 
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| i made on 
sentit to me. The book in your hands now is a copy 
paper. 


: le 

“I took so much trouble to get the book; but I Mae i er: 
to read it and make it out. Asa student at College I na rke “It 
“Naamakal Ilambakam,”’ which forms Part One of ist 
had been printed by an Englishman; and there was et study the 
than of Tamil in that publication. In my ea I go TOsmeL 
whole, I question every scholar I meet at every pla 


i di, Pillai 
have got fed up because all of them stop with Antaa 
Tamil and Puranas, 


. . s been 

“This work is certainly one of the highest eae ae been 

the prototype of al] epics; and Kamba Ramay. MEE ou study it, 
modelled on it in both conception and execution. y 


i elf and 
master it and teach it, you would be benefiting yours 
affording me the keenest pleasure.” 


I followed Mudaliar’s words closely. I certainly aed 
diffident, when [ thought of my Master, Che Ie 2 gta he 
ledge that took in the entire range of Tamil poetry. I take it 
was not himself acquainted with the work, how could 
up and hope to construe it correctly? : 

C3 

On second thoughts I felt I should prove equal to the Se eae 
I told myself, it was not something new that I would atter 
learn from Scratch, like Sanskrit or Telugu. What did it sine 
So long as it conformed to the traditions of the best creative rer to 
in Tamil? There could be nothing in it that would not aie 
Close and intensive application. When I spoke ener un shed 
of other books Whose contents I had mastered, this man br : It 
all that knowledge aside as being of no earthly use whatever. 


is con- 
is up to me therefore to find out for myself what exactly is 
tained in this work. 


inl 
“I shall call again later; and when I come I phalleesainy 
come fortified with some knowledge of this book, : 

high spirits, as [ took leave of Mudaliar and went home. 


: / re 
I now sat down with this copy of Jeevaka gen ii ae 
me, and found it contained also a ate taeeace oN aes but 
Kiniar. I only knew it was a poem with Jeevaka as its ; 


| 
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had no idea either of the story or of its special merits as a piece 
of literature. I had had an idea before that what I did not know 
in the whole range of Tamil poetry was scarcely worth knowing. 
Chintamani, for the first time, being beyond my ken, taught me the 
welcome lesson of humility. 


The first stanza in the poem, as I opened it, was this :— 


He that is adored by the threefold world that hath nor end nor 
beginning; 

He that hath attained in Himself the bliss that is eternal; 

He that formeth for ever the exhaustless treasure-house of 


virtues— 
May we do obeisance to the Feet of this one God among gods! 


This certainly contained not a word of which the meaning 
was obscure. But there was a refreshing novelty about it as a 
prayer to put at the beginning of a poem. I had only known 
before a prayer to Vinayaka or to Satakopa prefixed to a work 
of this kind. Such would not naturally find a place in an epic 
concerned with Jainism. At first blush this stanza seemed to be a 
prayer people of all denominations could use. But that phrase 
that speaks of the world as having neither a beginning nor an end 
proved a bit of a stumbling-block to me. 


I turned to the commentary. The chapter on letters of the 
alphabet in Tolkaappiam, with commentaries by Ilampooranar and 
Nachinaarkkiniar, and the chapter on words, with a commentary 
by Senavaraiyar, had been published by this time; and I had 
Studied them. In the commentary on Chintamani, Nachinaark- 
kiniar has first set out in detail the laws governing the composi- 
tion of epic poems, and then taken up the rules relating to words 
and usage. I could easily follow therefore the notes on words and 
letters which I came across in the commentary on Chintamani, 


In this commentary, the phrase, “the threefold world without 
a beginning or an end” was explained as the three worlds that are 
éternal in terms of time. As I had been till then familiar only 
with the philosophy that stresses the transience of the material 
world, I was struck with the novelty of this idea. I kept on at 
my study; but found it rather tiring to do so without any other 
material except the copy before me. : 
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' That Saturday I went as usual to Tiruvaavaduturai, and told 
Desikar everything that had taken place since my first meeting with 
Ramaswami Mudaliar. Desikar was pleased. “It is a good thing 
to cultivate the acquaintance of such cultured gentlemen. You 
Should be extra careful in guiding him in his studies. We have 
with us here a copy of Chintamani written out on palm-leaf by 
Sri Pillai.*’ He sent for it and gave it to me and_ said, “As you 
have got to teach Mudaliar on Sundays, you may please come 
here on Saturdays, but return the next morning” and permitted 
me to go back to Kumbakonam. 


There I studied Chintamani, with the two copies now before 
me. Mudaliar’s copy contained only the original and a para- 
phrase. There were special notes only on a few stanzas in the 
beginning. Sri Pillai’s copy, however,- contained such. special 
notes for the whole of the work. “Of what use is es I asked 
myself, “to copy the paraphrase alone, leaving out the special 
notes? Are the notes and the paraphrase by two different hands?” 
On closer examinations I discovered both of them to be the work 
of one and the same commentator. I racked my brains to find 
Out the reason for the existence of copies of two different kinds. 


The next day, Sunday, I started teaching Ramaswami Mudaliar. 
He put in here and there the information he had gathered while 
studying Naamakal Ilambakam for his B.A. Examination of 1870. 
For example, I came across a name, Kattiangaran, and read it 
as Kattiakkaran (a herald, a common noun) without knowing it 
was the name of a ‘person. Mudaliar said that he knew the story 
as far as it related to the section he had studied, that the word 
was properly Kattiangaaran, that it was the name of one of-the 
ministers of Sachandan and that it was he who killed Sachandan. 


Then I came across the name, Govindan; which- we know 
is one of the names of Sri Krishna, but had no idea whom it de- 
noted. in the story. Mudaliar himself did not know.- When I 
came across matters like this of which I had no knowledge, I 
admitted my ignorance and proposed to approach those who knew 
for enlightenment. Mudaliar liked this aspect of my teaching, 
because I did not pretend to be omniscient and add to the prevail- 
ing confusion. -Several scholars attended .our Chintamani_ class; 
and we went on like this for five months. 7 
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As Chintamani was about Jains, I felt that Jains would be the 
best source of information regarding things we did not know 
about them and their practices; and I one day asked Ramalinga 
Pandaram (whom I was teaching at home) if there were any Jains 
in our neighbourhood, and if he knew any one who had received 
a good education. 


He answered that there were several Jains’ houses in the 
street to the west of Sri Ramaswami Temple, that all of them 
were well-to-do, and that many of them were well—educated. 
Hearing this, I felt like going at once to see them. 


At my instance Ramalinga Pandaram accompanied me the 
next day to the street he had mentioned, and took me into the 
house of a friend he knew of the name of Chandranatha Chettiar. 


We found the entrance to the house decorated with rice-flour 
patterns, and the lintels adorned with festoons of mango leaves. 
“There seems to be some auspicious function going on today,” 
we thought, as we stepped inside. A number of people were seated 
in the central hall. Ramalinga Pandaram pointed to one of them. 
‘This is Chandranatha Chettiar,’ he said and introduced me to him. 


“Your place is decked out with banana trees and evergreens 
today. May I know for what special occasion?” I said. 


“We have concluded Chintamani recital today, and we are 
here to celebrate it,” he answered. 


I was thrilled. ‘What! We have come all the way to ask 
about Chintamani, and he says they have just completed it. Quite 
likely,” I thought, “it is their custom to organize recitals of that 
-work;” and ‘asked, “Did you read through Chinfamani, sir?” 


“Yes, I was one of the audience. This gentleman here did 
the exposition,” he said, pointing to one seated opposite to us. 
‘He belongs to the village of Vidur in Tindivanam Taluk. He is an 
authority on Jain scriptures and commentaries in all three languages, 
Tamil, Sanskrit and Prakrit; and there is no scholar any where to 
equalhim. His name is Appasami Nainar.” (He was the father of 
Rao Bahadur A. Chakravarti Nainar, later Principal of the 
Government College, Kumbakonam.) 
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It seemed to me he had come all the way just for. my own 
benefit! “Divine grace is to be thanked for this,” I thought with 
ineffable joy.” I set out to enquire about something; and I un- 
expectedly run into the greatest authority on that subject now 
alive.. Not only that. There is a function too here specially in 
celebration of that theme!” 


“How long has that gentleman been here?” I asked’. 
“This reading-cum-exposition has gone on for six months.” 


I regretted I had wasted these six precious months. ‘The 
Savant was modest, and very gentle in speech. I said to him I 
had myself taken up the study of Chintamani. “I find the name 
“Govindan” there. Who may that be?” I asked. 


His answer was casual. “Govindan is the brother of Vijayai 
and Vijayai is the wife of Sachandan.” I referred some more 
doubts to him and received for each a very clear reply. I felt 
glad at securing a proper guide in the study of Chintamani. Chan- 
dranatha Chettiar also explained a few things to me and gave me 
the story in outline, He became my good friend from that day. . 


I understood that just as Hindus hold readings of epics like 
the Ramayanam and celebrate like a festival Sri Rama’s coronation 
or other Corresponding event on the concluding day, so do 
Jains regard Jeevaka Chintamani as a work that confers’ special 


merit on reader and listener alike, and celebrate its completion 
With joyous festivities. 


This is current amon 
is enjoined by tradition 
readily. This is ina 
religious jargon. 
Chettiar quoted pa 


g those on whom the study of Chintamani 
an oral commentary which they give out 
medley of languages and contains plenty of 
I used to listen with pleasure as Chandranatha 
rts of it now and then for my edification. 


I discovered, as a result of my association with these Jain 
friends, why there happen to be two versions of the commentary 
among the manuscript copies of that book. Nachinaarkkiniar, 
it is said wrote a commentary on Chintamani and, when he showed 
it to Jains, they objected that parts of it were in conflict with Jain 
doctrine and tradition. He therefore went to a Jain monastery at 
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a place called Chitramur, passed himself off for a Jain, stayed 
there for a spell, studied Jain sacred texts and observances, went 
back and wrote a new commentary. The script with his special 
notes on the whole body of the work contains just this revised 
annotation that he wrote later. 


Ramaswami Mudaliar continued his study of Chintamani and, 
as occasion arose, spoke out his appreciation of the literary beauties 
of the work and the keen perception of the commentator. _ 


In the notes on the first stanza of Govindaiyar Ilambakam, 
the term ‘the shade of the feet of Veera’ was interpreted was “Sama- 
vasaranam,” and I did not know what it denoted. I was certainly 
not the man to let it go at that; and I went at once to Chandranatha 
Chettiar and asked. him. He explained: that Samavasaranam is 
the name given to the original and complete temple of Maha. Vira, 
and that it was composed of several specified parts. ‘“Gunapaala 
Chettiar lives just opposite,” he said, “and there is a diagram in 
his house of Samavasaranam. You had better examine it and then 
you will fully understand.” 


I met Gunapaala Chettiar accordingly at his house and 
spoke to him. He showed me the diagram of Samavasaranam; and 
I got a clear idea of its component parts. He was a man familiar 
with Jain traditions and practices; and his wife knew even more 
about themthan he. Not content with a sight of the picture, 
I asked Gunapaala Chettiar about some other matters concerning 
Jainism. He explained to me all that he knew, and then brought 
his wife to throw light on those things that were beyond his reach. 


That lady was a sister of Dharani Chettiar, one of the leading 
authorities on the Jain religion.’ She enlightened me on certain 
‘matters which had offered me some difficulty; and from the way 
I sought such information she decided I was well-versed in Jain 
lore, and said to her husband, “This gentleman seems to be a 
Bhavya Jeevan, a soul quite deserving and apt for Grace!” When 
she thus used a word which, in Jain tradition,stands for one of the 
elect, one specially chosen from among the fold for salvation, to 
describe me, I felt as pleased as Nachinaarkkiniar must have been 
when he completed a commentary that met with full approval 
from the Jains. That scholar lady, it seemed to me, had thus 
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testified to my fitness in full to enter upon further research on the 
great work. 


. Chintamani began to grow upon me day by day as I got into 
constant touch with Jains and their literature. I realized that 
it was a touchstone of poetic taste that would serve to assess the 
merit of all classical Tamil poetry. I became enamoured of its 
splendid diction and the grandeur of its flow. 


Nachianaarkkiniar continued to display before me a wealth 
of information that was ever fresh. But I have two complaints 
against him. He makes certain cross-references that take one 
nowhere. He connects a word that occurs in a certain passage 
with another in a context several pages ahead and leaves us in the 


dark about either, thus making us lose our patience with him asa 
guide. 


Secondly, when he quotes verses as authority in proof of a 
fact or usage, he never once gives the source of those quotations. 


“So say others too,” is all the cryptic information we are vouch- 
safed by him. 


If such a quotation happens to be taken from Chintamani, 
ndranatha Chettiar was there, competent to guide me. But, 
te to go for guidance if it was from some other work? Not 
one of the illustrations he furnished was taken from any of the 
books I had studied. The body of writing on which he drew for 
Support seemed a universe in itself to my bewildered mind. “Why 


not he mention at least the name of that work?” I often exclaimed 
in my disgust, 


Cha 
whe 


At the same time, however, I was fully aware of his eminent 
Services as a commentator. He would explain a point briefly, 
and then go straight to the root of the matter ina note which it is 
a delight to read. His Study of individual words affords the 
keenest pleasure. The range and sweep of his reading is stupen- 
duous as the ocean. When we consider such greatness, the two 
defects I have noted above dim into insignificance. ~ ‘ 


The special study of Chintamani which I took up just for 
teaching Ramaswami Mudaliar grew into a hobby I revelled in. 
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I was immersed in the work atall hours not devoted to teaching 
at College or at home. 


We were half way through Gaandharvadattaiyar Ilambakam 
when Mudaliar resigned his job and left with his family for Madras 
to set up as a lawyer and live a life free from restraints. He came 
to my house at the time and said, ‘““You have now realized the 
merit of this great work. It is up to you to save it from neglect 
or from becoming extinct. Try to obtain a few morecopies for 
collation, and get it printed. There could be no other service to 
compare with this.” 


I assured him I would do all I could to fulfil his wishes. He 
then left for Madras. 


42. Research work in Chintamani 


Salem Ramaswami Mudaliar used to write to me from 
Madras, insisting every time that I should continue my researches 
in Chintamani; and I assured him in my replies that I was carrying 
on these studies just as he wished. I secured a copy of Bower’s 
edition of Namakal Ilambakam; and Tyagaraja Chettiar, when 


he heard of my interestin Chintamani, sent me the copy he happened 
to have with him. 


I copied out the work in two separate notebooks to facilitate 
study. I had/talso a few palm-leaf scripts which Desikar had 
obtained for me from Tirunelveli. So the work of collation and 
noting of variants went on, with commendable speed, as both 
regular College students and those I coached at home often helped, 
each sitting with a copy in his hand. I entered into such work 
with zest, and never once tired of it at any hour day or night. 


Chettiar wished to bring out such of our Master’s works as 
were still in manuscript form, and had arranged with certain leading 
citizens of Kumbakonam to get Tirukkudandai Puranam printed 
first. He reminded me of this in several of the letters he wrote 
after settling down in Tiruvanaikka; and I approached those who 
had promised contributions, and sent to him what they gave me. 
Chettiar had arranged for the book to be printed in Madras; and 
sent on the proofs to me for correction when he got them, because 
of his failing sight. I myself had prepared the script for the 
press; and now I sent the corrected proofs to Madras. We 
published the bare text alone, because it did not strike us at that 


time that it was necessary to include notes and meanings to be of 
help to readers. 


I was so preoccupied with Chintamani and the commentary 
on it that I had neither time nor inclination for any other work, 
I felt I could not have too much of the taste ofits ever-fresh beauty 
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on my tongue; and as I read it over and over again I realized how 
all subsequent poets had derived their knowledge of the rules, 
pattern and structure of poetry from this work, and had kept it 
before themselves as a model for them to follow. Each week, 
as I went to Tiruvaavaduturai, I acquainted Desikar with its 
literary merits and beauties. I also reported that I could not 
discover the source of many of the quotations used in the com- 
mentary. “Why?” he replied, “we have copies here of any 
number of ancient writings; and you can freely help yourself 
to such as are likely to be useful.” I told him how grateful I was for 
the offer and assured him I would avail myself of it soon. 


In the beginning of 1883, Namasivaya Desikar,the Junior 
Head, attained to Heaven at Kallidaikurichi, leaving all connected 
with the Mutt sunk in inconsolable grief. - He had been in every 
way qualified to adorn the Mutt as its Head, by his vast erudition; 
and every one had hoped he would be a fit successor to our illus- 
trious Subramanya Desikar and maintain the Mutt’s reputation 
unimpaired. He had wonderful administrative ability. He had 
not only looked after the Mutt estates near Kallidaikurichi with 
exceptional competence but had managed to purchase several 
whole villages and add them to Mutt property. Everyone had 
looked forward to the institution becoming quite rich in both 
material and literary wealth under his regime; but fate, alas, decided 
otherwise. 


C. V. Damodaram Pillai of Jaffna was living in Madras at 
that time, engaged in publishing To/kappiam and other ancient 
Tamil works. He brought out Veera Sozhiam first, and then 
prepared for publication Jraiyanar Akapporul Urai and Tiru- 
Tanikai Puranam. Waving come to know of the existence of old 
palm-leaf scripts at Tiruvaavaduturai Mutt, he applied to the Head 
for their loan. I arranged, at Desikar’s instance, to locate them 
and send them to him. He sent, in his turn, printed copies of all 
these books both to the Mutt and to me as soon as they were 
published. 


I was pleased to hear that Damodaram Pillai intended to 
settle down at Kumbakonam, as I had at that time no one else 
at all in Tamil Nadu to join me in such work as I did. As Salem 

17 
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Ramaswami Mudaliar had said, every scholar contented himself 
with reading latter-day writings, and never once bothered to study 
or examine ancient classics. I was new to the work of research; 
but I was fully determined to find out things for myself. That 
being so, it was natural that Ishould be delighted with the 
prospect of some one interested in resuscitating these ancient 
writings coming down to live near me. 


The printing of Tiru Kudandai Puranam went on side by side 
with my further research work in Chintamani. We found, when 
‘Checking the text with the Sanskrit original, that certain changes 
were necessary; and I wrote to Chettiar about these. He said it 
_wWas our duty to see to it that the good name of our Master 
remained unimpaired; and so I carried out changes here and there 
to make his work conform strictly to the original. As I saw this 
puranam through the press, I learnt for the first time how to read 
proofs; but I did not know yet how to make a publication look 
attractive in layout and format. Merely getting into print earned 
enough prestige for a book in those days; and no one bothered to 
look for more. This particular work was released in June 1883. 


It was the second book I had edited. I was specially delighted 
at the opportunity I had of editing a poem Master himself had 
composed. Not only that. It was a time when I had solemnly 
Tesolved to arrive at the true text of Chintamaniand print it; and 
was worried if I would be able to do it well. If Master had been 
alive, his knowledge and his affection for me would both have 
Stood me in good stead. The next best thing would be to edit a 
book of his first, and then take up the other work. Things fell 


out that way of themselves; and I could not have wished them 
better. 


While I was making a close study of Chintamani, I had no 
idea what books Nachinarkkiniar quoted from here and there 
in hiscommentary. I was able to identify the Rules in Tolkappiam 
as also extracts from 7; irukkovaiyaar and Tirukkural. As for the 


rest, I felt at sea with regard to both the source and the purpose 
for which each quotation was brought in. 


I wanted to find out what other works, like Chintamani, had 
ceased to be current in Tamil Nadu. Ramaswami Mudaliar had 
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given me his copy of Silappadikaram at the time he left for 
Madras and, after reaching that city, sent me his copy of Mani- 
mekalai too at my request. 


When my thoughts ran along such lines, the library at Tiru- 
vaavaduturai came into my mind; and I went there during a week- 
end to search for whatever old classics would be available in it. 
When I told Desikar about this, he said, ‘Have we not already 
told you to search through the whole lot, and take HEME books 
you may need for your use?” 


I began to rummage accordingly among the bundles of old 
paml-leaf texts. All those palm-leaves were sticky with age; and, 
in one bundle, there was a description: ‘“‘Ettu Tokai: seems 
to belong to the Sangam age,” written on it by Kumarasami Tam- 
biran, who had tied up that lot separately. I found it to be 
Natrinai and other poems in original. J had already gathered 
from an old verse that Ettu Tokai denoted a collection of eight 
poems; namely, Natrinai, Kuruntokai. Ainkurunooru, Patiruppattu, 
Paripaadal, Kalittokai, Aha Nanooru and Pura Nanooru; and that 
it was a slip that Kumarasami Tambiran had made when he used 
the long vowel in writing the first letter of Ettu, thus making it 
mean ‘palm-leaf’ instead of the short letter which he should have 
used, to make it mean exactly ‘eight’ in number. I found the 
text of six out of the eight poems in that bundle, the missing ones 
being Kalittokai and Paripaadal. 


Along with this Ettu Tokai, [found another palm-leaf script 
which had been with Sri Pillai, and which in those days he used 
to spread out in the sun for an airing once in a way. I found the 
name Porunar Aatruppadai at the top; and when I asked him 
about it, he only answered that it was an Aatruppadai like Tiru 
Murugaatruppadai. In those days I did not feel any curiosity to 
see what else the lot contained; and it was that copy that I now 
found in the Mutt library. Pattuppattu is the name given to a 
collection containing the ten poems: Tiru Murugaatruppadai, 
Porunar Aatruppadai, Siru Paan Aatruppadai, Perum Paan Aatrup- 
padai, Mullaip-Paattu, Maduraik-kaanohi, Nedu Nal Vaadai, Patti- 
nap-Paalai and Malai Padu Kadaam. Ettu Tokai and Pattup-Paattu 
are among the more prominent works belonging to the Last 
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Sangam Age; but I did not know at the time the name Pattup- 
Paattu, nor did I have any idea of what poems went to make up 


that collection. I took up the whole lot and returned to Kumba- 
konam. 


I realized that, for editing Jeevaka Chintamani, a study of 
that work alone would not do, and that a knowledge of other 
works of the same age was essential for a clear understanding of 
this one. I wrote out separately all the quotations that are found 
in the commentary on that work, and scanned them over and over 
again, till I knew them all by heart. Some of these I met with in 
those very old palm-leaves; and my heart leapt with joy as if I 


had landed a regular treasure-trove. I then continued my studies 
in high spirits. 


These poems resisted all my attempts to understand them; 
they seemed to have been written in a different language altogether. 
Still I persevered, and found several stanzas in them which had 
been quoted in the Tol Kaappiam Commentaries. I was confirmed 


in my opinion that the poems before me constituted a separate 
world by themselves. 


I studied Aha Naanooru, numbered the pieces in it, made out 
an alphabetical list of the rare words and phrases, and referred to 
this list to see if it included just those words and phrases contained 
in the quotations about the source of which Nachinaarkkiniar 
simply indicated, “So have said others too.” Whenever I could 
identify one or two, I looked up the quotation, and made out its 
meaning in a way with the aid of Nachinaarkkiniar’s paraphrase of 
the relevant passage in Chintamani. Concentrating all my atten- 
tion on it, I used to read it again and yet again. 


Slowly the view rose before my eyes of the scenes in this newly 
discovered world of Sangam literature, just as one could see a 
mountain enveloped in mist, and form an idea of its girth and 
altitude in spite of the surrounding mist. As my mind dwelt on 
these, their wealth of content appeared to me vaster than the 
world, loftier than the skies and more profound than the waters 
of the deep. At the opening of the commentary we find the words, 
“So is it said in Aham;” and that verse I met with in Aha Nanooru. 
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As my researches continued, I felt I had better wait for such 
studies to reach a certain stage before proceeding to get Chintamani 
printed. I read that poem over and over, and other connected 
writings in between, and jotted down notes. 


I kept on enquiring of all the people I knew whether copies 
of Chintamani could be had anywhere, and wrote to many about 
this. I hoped to obtain a copy free from errors, which would 
throw light on passages. that still remained obscure. 


I heard that a millionaire of the name of Vrishbhadasa 
Mudaliar at Thanjavur had in his house many ancient palm-leaf 
scripts; and set out on a pilgrimage to secure some useful scripts. 
The pilgrimage I started on that day, bids fair to continue still. 


I reached Thanjavur, and persuaded some local men of stand- 
ing to accompany me to Mudaliar’s house. He was a Jain; and 
he worshipped in his family shrine his copy of Chintamani, along 
with many other Jain sacred texts. When I asked for permission 
to see it, he refused at first to take it from its sanctum. When I 
made most humble entreaties he said, “The book can be given 
only to Jains and never to others. It would be violating our 
traditions to do so. A book so full of the mysteries of religion 
is not to be lightly seen or read by you. You should get initiated 
by a proper preceptor and then alone study its teachings. It 
would be a sin to give the book to a non-Jain like you.” 


All the arguments I used were fruitless. I regretted the 
mentality that makes people secrete from other eyes, as belonging 
to none but themselves, a work like Chintamani, which could delight 
with its contents the entire Tamil-speaking world. I thought of 
the possible number of books that had become extinct because 
they had been hidden away like this on grounds of religious 
begotry. I longed for the day when people would cease to be 
narrow-minded and cease to sink further into obscurity; for the 
day when they would never more conceal from others the writings 
of the wise men of a bygone age meant to shed lustre on the Tamil 
language as a whole and on Tamilians. 


One of the friends who had come with me believed that, if 
Mudaliar knew who I really was, he would no longer object to 
show the book to me; and so spoke of me to him as a member of 
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the staff of the College at Kumbakonam and as one closely asso- 
ciated with the Mutt at Tiruvaavaduturai. This had just the 
opposite of the effect intended. 


“Is that so!” exclaimed Mudaliar. “Those connected with 
a Saiva Mutt are the last persons to be interested in Jain scripture. 
Saivites have nothing but contempt for us Jains. I will never 
give the book to you!” Such an upshot of his well-meaning 


words was a shock to my friend, and he regretted having spoken 
at all. j 


I promised to call on him again, and cast about for some 
one who could persuade Mudaliar to show his book to me. 
Finally I took with me a well-to-do Mahratta friend of mine of 
the name of Tukaram Holkar, and approached Vrishabhadasa 
Mudaliar a second time. He relented, fortunately, and gave me 
the book. What had ‘cost me so much trouble to secure proved 
after all an indifferent copy, without the special commentary. 


As a result of such efforts I was able to secure twenty-three 
scripts all told. When I collated them all, several points became 


clear. But the variant readings were as Sands of the sea. The 


scribes who had made out those copies had worked havoc with 
the script, as they had guided themselves solely by the caprices of 
their own minds in their writing. ; 


There were onslaughts without number on calligraphy and 
spelling. The curves were the same, as they wrote them, to denote 
the short vowels and the long; and there was nothing to distinguish 
between the symbol used for-long a and the letter ra, as they 
omitted the short line at the foot of the letter ra consistently, 
with the result Sarabham looked like Saapam and vice versa. 
There was the word Saradu in one place which I read for long only 
as Saadu; and taran I mistook for taan. 


‘One of the funniest experiences was with the alleged origin 
of the elephant, and the words were; “As the elephant is born 
of Naagam.” It was traditional to classify elephants as belong- 
ing to forest areas, or riversides, or mountain-slopes; and I had 
heard about that. After spending a deal of thought, I decided 
that “Naaga” should stand for mountain, and that the elephants 
referred to belonged to the region of hill-slopes. A friend cas, 
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a doubt on this theory by suggesting, “Perhaps in Jain mythology 
elephants are born of Naagas, that is, serpents!” I could only 
laugh in reply and exclaim , “It is not clear whether an elephant 
is born of a serpent (naaga) or in hell! (naraka)”; the letters, as 
they stood, could stand for either word. 


_Nachinaarkkiniar writes, “It is natural to bow down to the 
elephants as it is born of Naaga,” to explain the lines: 


In music have we lost the contest; to cope 


With her therefore with elephants we have no hope! 


The words are addressed to those who were defeated by 
Gaandharvadattai in a music competition;and these same men 
had little chance, naturally, to engage in a contest, employing 
elephants, and winning it either. So says the speaker. 


I felt there should be some link between elephants and music; 
and jumped to the conclusion that what they meant was that 
elephants were born of Naada—notes of music. One script alone 
bore me out with that word, Naada in it, while all the others carried 
Naaga clearly. In the same way, I stumbled over the word Kurudi 
(blood) taking it for Kunti. 


In one context I found, “He who bore on his chest the 
Goddess of Good Luck sympathized with the peacock as it was 
about to drown in.the flood and imparted to it the five-lettered 
mantra or prayer-spell.” 


“How could the five-letter-spell ever find a place in, of all 
writings, a book dealing with Jainism?” I pondered over this. 
I turned from the commentary to the original, and found the words, 
“imparted nectar to the peacock,” and “nectar” was explained in 
the notes as “‘the five-letter spell.” 


I first decided that “nectar” should have been interpreted 
simply as “mantra”; and that the copyist, being a Saivite, had 
added ‘“‘five-letter” to mantra on his own authority. As I read 
on I found, in line 946, a reference to ‘the nectar, of five words 
composed.’ From the notes elsewhere it was easy to see that 
they meant the words used for the five-fold obeisance. The Jain 
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friends whom JI approached for clarification very easily 


explained this to me as the words used in prostrating before the 
five Groups of Worthies: the a 
and devotees. 


Taking hurdles like this never tired me. On the other hand, 
the enlightenment, when it came, about a fact; a variant reading 
or a quotation, after leading mea pretty dance, proveda rewarding 
experience. [ forgot, in the joy of the moment, the tribulations 


I had passed through, and continued my researches with redoubled 
zest. 


There are two ‘r’s in Tamil, 
other trilled as a hard consonant, 
ing. The indiscriminate use of eithe 
the same way, 
were allso run 


one pronounced softly and the 
each yielding a different mean- 
t often held me up for days. In 
the original, the commentary and the quotations 
together that it was hard to tell one from the others. 
When, for helping in the commentary, Nachinaarkkiniar rewrote 


the verses in prose order, I was unable in many instancés to puzzle 
out their true form. 


The variants proved the hardest nuts to crack of all; I could 
not choose among a number of readings — all equally unsatisfac- 
tory. Often I got hold of a text, with no commentary to shed 
light on it; and equally often secured a commentary with no text 
on which to base it! Often I found the commentator quoting an 
authority — I did not know in support of what. There were some 
subtle points about Jainism that needed clearing before I could 


proceed further; and I fumbled at these for days. Soit was with 
most points in grammar too. 


By the grace of God, all these difficulties got resolved little 
by little as I continued m 


Chintamani; and the confidence surged within me at last that I 
was equal to the task of editing it. 


postles, saints, preceptors, teachers 


y ramblings in the poetic groves of 


43. A Trip to Madras 


Father ran my household for me, leaving me nothing at all to 
worry about. Few people have such a _ sense of responsibility as 
he had, or such a well-ordered mind. He practised the utmost 
economy, became a member of a Savings Group and made-regular 
contributions to it, with the result that we were able to pay Rs. 770 
and redeem from mortgage, early in 1884, a piece of land that 
was Our ancestral property. 


There was a steward of the Mutt of the name of Subramanya 
Tambiran, who also had charge of the administration of the 
temple of Sri Mahalinga Swami at Tiruvidaimarudur. While he 
was rendering to the Head of the Mutt an account of the improve- 
ments he had effected, he requested permission to revive the Spring 
Festival which had been suspended for some time and, obtaining 
the necessary permission, set on foot arrangements to celebrate it. 


He then, in Desikar’s presence, said to me, “Most people are 
unaware of the unique sanctity of this shrine. We have, it is true, 
several old puranams; but how many, I ask, are competent to read 
and understand them? If you give us a brief gist of all these in 
prose, we shall print it and distribute copies. I shall gladly pay 
for the printing, myself.” Desikar too approved of the idea; and 
I agreed to do it. 


There are two puranams relating to Tiruvidaimarudur, one 
by Gnana Koottar and the other by Sivakkozhundu Desikar of 
Kottaiyur. I perused the latter, took notes, and wrote out an 
account, depicting the sanctity of the Deity, of the shrine and of 
the reservoirs of water celebrated for their merit. I included also 
short descriptions of persons who had obtained their wishes by 
offering. worship at.this holy place. I named this booklet Sri 
Madhyarjuna Manmyam, and read it out both to Desikar and to. 
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Subramanya Tambiran. I later appended to this, at the Tambi- 
ran’s express desire, two sets of verses in honour of Eka Nayaka, 
the Deity taken out in procession: one to be used as a lullaby and 
the other to be Sung as the Deity is gently rocked, seated on a 
swing. 


When the writing work was all over, the Tambiran consi- 
dered where it would be best to print it. He knew that certain 
other books had been printed before in Madras; and so I suggested 
sending it to that city. He answered, “The book has now attained 
its final shape; and it would be a good thing if it comes off the 
press before the Spring Festival due shortly. If proofs are to 
come by post and you are to correct them here, I dont’ think the 
book would be out by the time specified. Seeing it is vacation 
time for you, why not you yourself go to Madras without minding 
the trouble, Stay there and expedite the printing? It would of 
course mean a little additional expense; but dont’t you think it is 
worth it?” 


“I am in luck,’ I thought, ‘‘since Iam permitted a pleasure, 
and then I get paid for it too!” I had not visited that city before, 
but had long wanted to, if only to meet the scholars and the pick 
of society there. Would I not have the privilege, in addition, of 
Staying with Salem Ramaswami Mudaliar for a spell, and reading 
out Chintamani to him?Here was an occasion to realize that dream. 
Ithanked my stars, and readily fell in with the Tambiran’s proposal. 


_ I set out for Madras on an auspicious day, taking with me 
two of my private pupils; and went and stayed at Ramaswami 
Mudaliar’s bungalow. I engaged Jeeva Rakshamrita Press for the 
printing of the booklet, left my two friends there to look after 
the work, and spent most of my timein the company of Ramaswami 
Mudaliar. He was most pleased to get from me a full report 
of my efforts to arrive at the true text of Jeevaka Chintamani, and 
said, “See that you somehow complete your researches and publish 
the book without delay. You may do the editing from here; 
and also count on me to give you all the support I can.” I said 
to him in reply that it was fully up to him to help me launch out 
into this enterprise. 


I stayed in all for over two weeks in the city with the ostensible 
purpose of seeing Madhyarjuna Manmyam through the press; and 
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Ramaswami Mudaliar helped me to realize my other, real, object 
quite easily which was to know the City well and become acquainted 
with the best minds there. He took me every afternoon in his 
coach to places like the Presidency College and the Cosmopolitan 
Club, and introduced me to every one of note who was a member 
or a visitor there. I also saw the usual sights like the museum, the 
Beach, the temples and libraries and the University Blocks. 


I counted it an inestimable privilege to meet. all the scholars 
and other men of light and leading who resided in the City. 


I was struck with the modesty and sincerity of people who 
occupied the highest posts in the land there, and found it a refreshing 
contrast to the hectoring and bullying manner of the petty officials 
Ihad known at Kumbakonam, who received fifteen or twenty 
rupees as their pay. 


One day I got a special message from Desikar. -It.said, “We 
understand that a certain novitiate is studying under Vidwan 
Arumuga Tambiran, at the mutt in Naattu Pillaiyar Koil Street 
in Madras City. When we had been to Kumbakonam for the 
Mahamakam, this novitiate was presented to us by Appa Pillai, 
Official of the Kunrakkudi Mutt, and by Deiva Sikamani Aiyar. 
His personality was prepossessing; and the answers he gave to the 
questions we asked in Sanskrit and in Tamil were satisfactory. 
In case he is available, we should like to have him as Junior Head 
here. Put the proposal to him, and if he is agreeable, he may be 
sent to this place.” 


This novitiate, luckily, happened to live close to that printing 
press; and used to drop in there many times since my arrival in the 
city, and exchange greetings and polite remarks with me. When 
I told him of Desikar’s proposal, he gladly agreed; and I reported 
it to Desikar. He wrote by return, asking me to send him at once 
to Tiruvaavaduturai. I did so; and saw him off with one of my 
two companions in charge. 


When copies of Madhyarjuna Manmyam were ready, I went to 
Tiruvidaimarudur on the day of the Wedding Festival, handed 
over to Desikar the books I had brought, and recounted to him 
all I had seen and done in Madras. -He listened to my account 
with pleasure. 


44. Chintamani is in the Press 


My studies in connection with Chintamani were so incessant 
that the book became an obsession with me. It was the first 
thing I looked at on getting up in the morning; and I sat at it as 
soon as I had cleaned my teeth and said my prayers, whether 
Ihad my breakfast or not. I did not mind if it was time to 
start for College. The stroke of the first bell there falling in my 
ears used to pull my mind from it with a violent wrench; and I 
used to rush through dinner and dash off. On some days I even 
skipped my dinner and hurried to my classes. 


In the course of my teaching I used to speak to the students, 
times without number, about Chintamani, and also invite several 
of them to my house to assist me in the collation of texts and the 
writing of notes, thus making them participate in my research 
work, 


Returning home in the evening, I used to take up the book 
again. There wasa small writing desk in our porch and with my 
copy of Chintamani on it, I used to be absorbed in the book 
night after night. We were enough company for each other, the 
book and I, and the research went on, regardless of the passage 
of time. 


One night a colleague of mine was returning home after playing 
cards at a friend’s house till midnight. He passed through our 
street, saw me seated alone in the porch in all that darkness, and 
exclaimed in surprise, “‘How is it you are still sitting here! I saw 
you like this on my way out, and I see you like this on my way 
back also!’ I spoke a few suitable words in reply and sent 
him away. 


It was in that solitary hour that Tiruttakka Devar (the author 
of Chintamani) used to take me by the hand and lead me wherever 
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his own fancy led him, showing me the sights of Rasamapuram, 
making me enter with him the women’s apartments at the palace 
of Sachanda, and recounting the deeds of Kattiangaaran. I 
used to watch Jeevaka speak or play or perform feats of valour 
or spend his time in revels. Gaandharvadattai used to appear 
before me in all her glory, and Gunamalai too. 


In the midst of such scenes it was only my corporeal frame 
that stayed in solitude, surrounded by darkness; but my mind 
ranged far and wide, in time and space, drinking delight of the 
incidents in that universe whose name is Chintamani. 


Now and then I used to be pulled up by the researcher in me, 
and I would stand perplexed by the countless difficulties and doubts 
that faced me. Those vivid scenes would then fade out; the book 
and the words in it would come to the fore; variant readings 
would fight for my attention, and I used to stand bewildered, 
unable to choose my way. Enlightenment would then come 
suddenly, in a flash; I would grasp the right meaning; and the 
book and the words and eyen the world would again disappear 
from my view. 


Meanwhile,.C. VY. Damodaram Pillai came and settled down 
at Kumbakonam, setting up practice there as a lawyer, just as he 
had announced when he wrote to me from Madras. He was a 
pensioner who had held high office before. He used to come to 
my house often, and we got intimate, talking about ancient Tamil 
writings. His house was at Karuppoor, near Kumbakonam; and 
I also used to visit him there. He spoke of the books he was 
planning to publish; and expressed a desire to go to Tiruvaavadt- 
turai and meet Desikar. I took him there one day and intro- 
duced him to His Holiness. He knew of the palm-leaf manuscripts 
stocked in the Mutt, and considered they would be of service to 
him in his work as editor. Desikar was impressed by his attain- 
ments and his noble and generous character, as a result of the 
talk he had with him. 


I now felt I should no longer put off my work of publication. 
If I wanted first to make sure of every point, it would take many 
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years more; and I knew it would be no easy task to proceed only 
after I had clearly understood each point myself. Some of my 
friends said, ““You may spend an entire lifetime on such researches 
and, by the time you feel confident you can start the printing, 
otkers would have forestalled you. Better organize the material 
you have already collected and send it to the press. Where correc- 
tions become necessary, we may put them in, in a subsequent 
edition. As editions follow one another, the work will also 
become fool-proof.” Encouraged by their words I decided to 
get on with the printing. 


But, where to go for the funds I needed? It was another 
headache. It was my friends again who suggested a solution: 
that I could approach well-to-do citizens interested in Tamil, tell 
them of my proposal to publish Chintamani, get them to sub- 
scribe to itand pay for it in advance, and so proceed with the work. 
This plan commended itself to me. I had a prospectus printed, 
and sent it to my friends. 


When I went to Tiruvaavaduturai and spoke to Desikar 
about this new scheme of mine, he said his should be the first 
signature; he signed for a few copies and paid for them on the 
spot. Some seventy friends at Kumbakonam promised subscrip- 
tions. I went to Thanjavur and Tiruchirappalli, and obtained 
the assistance I needed from a number of people [ knew. Some 
twenty or twenty-five at Tiruchirappalli subscribed to copies on 
Tyagaraja Chettiar’s recommendation. 


I fixed upon the summer vacation of 1886 to go to Madras 
and begin the work of printing; and accordingly set about getting 
my manuscript copy ready against that date. I put up a devout 
prayer to the Almighty when I started for’ Madras. As Rama- 
swami Mudaliar happened to be out of station, I did not go to his 
bungalow, but went and stayed at the house of Shodasaavadhaanam 
Subbaraya Chettiar. 


I left there my manuscript copies, the apparatus I needed in 
my reasearch work, and other articles, and boarded at a hotel 
in Purasawakam. The complete and incomplete copies of 
Chintamani in my box were twentyfour in all. As Subbaraya 
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Chettiar had an extensive knowledge of the work of publication, 
I decided to be guided by him in the choice of a printing press. 


On the morning of the day following my arrival in Madras 
I found a Sri Vaishnava waiting for me at Subbaraya Chettiar’s 
house. He did not seem to take any notice of me; and I asked 
Chettiar, “May I know who this gentleman is?” 


“Oh! He has come on purpose to meet you,” Chettiar answered. 
He is superintendent of the English section in S.P.C.K. Press. 
He is well-versed in Tamil, and conversant with a good many 
languages. He is an expert in all branches of the business of 
printing.” 


I was delighted to hear this, and felt sure he would assist me 
in my undertaking. ‘What a pleasure meeting you, sir!” I said. 
“T need your friendship, your blessing and your help. Iam more 
or less new to this field and so request you to guide mein the work.” 
I learnt that he belonged to Terazhundur (near Mayuram) ane 
that his name was Chakravarti Rajagopalachariar. 


“TI was told you have brought with you copies of Chintamani. 
I have come here only to see you and your books,” he said. 


I opened my box at once and displayed the scripts before 


chim. He examined them all and said, “I can see, you have gone 


to a lot of trouble to-secure these and to study them in careful 
detail. Have you compared all the copies and noted down the 
variant readings?” 


“In a way I have done all that. I have checked some copies 
thoroughly; and the others I have referred to, where the readings 
were doubtful, and noted the corrections. I have no idea what 
else has yot to be done. I have tried my best to collect and 
organize this material; and it is up to you to have it printed properly 


.and issued in an attractive form,” I said in all humility. We then 


discussed the ways in which the book, when it came out, could 
be made perfect in every way. 


“The poem, the paraphrase and the notes are all massed 
together. How are we to tell them apart?” I asked. In those 
days I was green enough to suppose that it was almost impossible 
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to distinguish among these three, or make the reader do so; and the 
answer he gave made my heart leap up with pleasure. 


“Oh, it could be done quite easily!” he said. ‘We print 
the original in bold type, and use smaller type for the others. We 
mark off the paraphrase and the commentary by putting them in 
Separate paragraphs. In print we could reduce to order all the 


confusions we find in manuscripts. You need have no worry 
about that!” 


This was a real godsend to me; and I felt a world of relief at 
the solution he pointed to. 


Next came the choice of a suitable press. For that too he 
had his answer teady. “The owner of Dravida Ratnakaram 
Press in Choolai Avadhaanam Pappaiyar Street is a reliable man. 
He is a friend of mine; and Chettiar also knows him.” 


I readily agreed and said with pleasure, ‘‘What could be 
more propitious? Chintamani, the divine gem, rose out of the 
sea; and it would be quite appropriate if Cintamani, the Tamil 


classic should similarly issue — out of a press that means 
“Ocean of Tamil.” 


I went and stayed in a room of Ramaswami ’ Mudaliar’s 
bungalow at the desire of his father, Gopalaswami Mudaliar. 
Subbaraya Chettiar and TI started with our first batch of manu- 
script to be given to the printers. It was three in the afternoon, 
an hour already selected as auspicious on an auspicious day. 
Gopalaswami Mudaliar came as far as the portico to see us off. 
When Chettiar hesitated a little because it was drizzling, I said, 


“A slight drizzle only betokens good. Come on, let us go;” and 
we set out. 


Just then we found a man coming towards us from the outer 
gate of the compound; in his hands he carried a large silver tray, 
with a cloth covering its contents. As he drew near us, he 
removed that cloth; and we saw with a thrill of joy orange and 
other fruits heaped on the tray. Gopalaswami Mudaliar, who 
had been watching us from behind, said to us, “What better omen 
could you ask for? Fruits indicate that your efforts would be 
brought to fruition. Don’t worry at all about the result. Success 
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is yours, sure!” He then ordered the man to give two of the 
oranges to us. As these were placed in my hands, I thanked God 
in a transport of indescribable joy. 


I went to the press, offered worship to the God of Good 
Beginnings, and handed over the manuscript I had with me to 
the proprietor. He, in his turn, gave it at once to the 
composer. We contracted to print 500 copies of royal octavo at 
Rs. 34 per forme as charges. 


The printing went on. Subbaraya Chettiar and Rajagopala- 
chariar gave me all the help I needed in my inexperience. The 
latter issued instructions for the use of different types for-title of 
book, chapter heading (name of Ilambakam), other captions, 
verse and commentary. There were several quotations to be 
furnished in the commentary on the very first stanza; and I was at 
sea as to how to refer to them all in the foot-notes. He filled in 
the various reference marks for me, like the asterisk(*) in due 
order, and taught me their names. As the press was short of 
such types, I arranged for their founding more, and used them 
in my work. 


During the intervals of leisure I had, J used to meet the 
scholars I knew in Madras; and one of them was Ashtaavadhanam 
Sabhapati Mudaliar, who lived in. Purasawakam. He made en- 
quiries one day about the Tiruvaavaduturai Mutt and the College 
at Kumbakonam. When I explained I was in Madras for getting. 
Chintamani and its commentary printed, he was taken aback. 
“What do you mean, Sir?” he said. “Who are you to talk of the 
commentary on Chintamani and getting it printed? Itisno laugh- 
ing-matter, I tell you! You are quite young; while Chintamani 
and its commentary are such celebrated writings. It would be 
foolhardy to meddle with them. Better withdraw from your 
attempt at once. Don’t take a leap in the dark, I warn you!” 


I was surprised at the way he talked; and I met the challenge 
in his tone head-on. “What is there to prevent me from doing it 
I should like to know!” I replied. “I have studied the poem and 
the commentary any number of times, and I have also equipped 
myself with all the material bearing on this work. I have every 
confidence I can see the work through ‘successfully.’ If any one 
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had talked to me like this while I was freshly engaged in. my re- 
searches at Kumbakonam, I might have lost heart a little. But by 
the time I came to speak about my work to Sabhapati Mudaliar 
I was so immersed in it that no power on eartn could make me 
change my mind, 


“How is it,” I asked again, “that instead of wishing me well 
in the enterprise I have embarked on for the public good, you 
seek to discourage me like this? 


“What if you have mede a beginning?’ he replied. “So 
many were fired with the ambition to publish this book before 
now; they made a beginning, and left offat that. My own teacher, 
Sabhapati Mudaliar of Kanchipuram, and I studied the book with 
a view to get it printed, found it dificult going, and gaveup. Many 
years ago, The Reverend W. H. Drew prepared a scheme for the 
printing of Chintamani, and published a prospectus too, explain- 
ing his scheme. He couldn’t follow it up. The Reverend G. U. 
Pope tried next, with the same result. Nallur Arumuga Navalar 
of Jaffna himself seriously thought of it and, in the list of projected 
publications which he a ppended to the first edition of TViruchitram- 
bala Xovaiyar, included this work. We don’t know why he failed 
to take it up. Why, even your own Master, Maha Vidwan Meenak- 
shisundaram Pillai wanted to edit this poem, working in collabo- 
ration with Shodasaavadhanem Subbaraya Chettiar, fourd it a 
big headache and gave up. This project, you see, has defied the 
attempts of so many competent scholars before you that I am 
astounded at your rushing in where they had feared to tread.” 


My withers were unwrung in spite of all he had said. “The 
fact that none of them succeeded in their attempts could be no 
reason for our desisting from our own. Is that not, rather, proof 
of their desire somehow to see this book in print? And is it not 
the duty of others to fulfil their wishes for them? I stand to lose 
nothing even if I fail. If I succeed by the grace of God, would 
it not make every lover of Tamil rejoice? I shall proceed with the 
work, doing my best according to my lights. Shortcomings are 
bound to be there, I concede,’ I concluded in high spirits, “but 
qualified men who come after me will get them rectified.” 
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His parting words showed how dissatisfied he was: “I have 
said my say. You better follow your own will and pleasure after 
that.” I took leave of him and came away. 


I heard that there was a copy of the commentary on Chinta- 
mani with a certain Chinnasami Pillai, who was a pupil of Ashtaa- 
vadhanam Sabhapati Mudaliar, and was serving as Pandit in the 
Christian College; that it was a copy with the text arrived at after 
collation with twenty manuscripts in all; and that it had formerly 
belonged to H. Bower, who had edited Naamakal Hambakam. I 
met that Pandit, and asked him for a loan of that book,. He went 
in, brought an out-size manuscript that looked very attractive, 
gave it to me, and said, “This belonged to -Mr. H. Bower; he 
knew me well, and he presented this to me asa keepsake. when 
he returned home. It was written out under his directions, and 
contains his final revised version.” 


I took the script home eagerly expecting it would be of 
immense help to me, as it was alleged to be final and detinitive in 
form as a result of the study of twenty other scripts. I turned 
the leaves rapidly, and found them replete with slips. All the 
mistakes were there that J had met with in the faulty copies. I 
knew from experience that a thousand incorrect scripts could not 
equal in value just one clean script. The more scripts of this type 
one secs, the more confused does one become, with a larger number 
of variants to bother with. It would beallrightif the purpose was 
to trot out an impressive number of the scripts one had seen. but 
no use whatever for arriving at a true understanding. That copy 
was of no use to me at all. 


I used to correct the proofs each day, sitting in the premises 
of the press. Whenever Rajagopalachariar and others were free, 
they used to assist me by reading the manuscript as I went over 
the proofs, and in all other ways they could. 


Late in the evening I used to go with the proofs to. my room 
in Ramaswami Mudaliar’s bungalow, where I kept the accesso- 
ries I needed in my work. I used to lie down on a broad bench 
that was there on the verandah outside, and go on correcting 
proofs during nights with the aid of a lantern that hung overhead, 
reading both the manuscript and the proofs myself, and then 
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revising and correcting the latter. I used to keep at this work 
till; overcome by fatigue, I went to sleep on that bench itself. I 
used also to wake up all of a sudden at 2a.m. and go on correcting 
proofs till morning came. 


. Thad no one to keep me company in that solitude, except a 
watch-dog chained at some distance from me, and two Gurkhas 
who kept an all-night vigil. What help could the Gurkhas render 
mé, as they perhaps stared at me in surprise when my work kept 
me awake during the greater part of each night? 


When Salem Ramaswami Mudaliar returned to Madras from 
his tour, he was delighted to see the formes that had been struck 
off. He took me with him, and introduced me to Poondi 
Aranganatha Mudaliar and other friends of his. That summer 
vacation of 1886 soon drew toa close; and I entrained for Kumba- 
konam, leaving behind in Madras everything I had with me at 
the time to pull at my heart-strings. 


As soon as I returned to Kumbakonam, my friends called 
on me and made eager enquiries about the publication of Chin- 
tamani. J had taken some of the printed formes with me, and 
the College staff, who looked at these, commended their get-up. 
Mr. Bilderbeck, who was then principal, subscribed to three 
copies. What though he did not knew Tamil? He felt he ought 
to help in a good cause as much as he could; and, on seeing the 
formes I showed him, said the printing looked quite attractive. 
“Please see through the rest of the printing quickly,”’ he told me 
in a tone of warm encouragement. 


That week-end I went to Tiruvaavaduturai and met Desikar. 
He felt indescribably happy as he took the formes from me and 
fingered them lovingly, turning them this way and that. I 
explained to him the principles I had followed in printing the book. 


Desikar turned to those who were standing nearby and 
said, ‘Would Saminathaiyar have had scope for rendering 
such excellent services if he had stayed in the Mutt? The way 
jewels shine depends upon their setting.” 


I interrupted him with tactful modesty. “Is not our Mutt 
itself an excellent setting? Did not geniuses like Sri Pillai and 
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Sivagnana Munivar before him, flourish here, and achieve fame 
only because of their stay in this illustrious place?” I said. 


“O, that is a different matter. Your affiliations with the Mutt 
still continue! Your new ‘achievements bring you additional 
honour. You have started going to Madras now, and doing well 
those things that are really worth doing well,” said Desikar. 


Proofs often came to me at Kumbakonam; and I sat at their 
correction at home after College hours. I packed the corrected 
sheets, went to the railway station, and despatched the packet 
myself by the mail train that passed through Kumbakonam at 
midnight. Inspite of such quick disposal, the work did not go on 
at the expected speed. Ramaswami Mudaliar used to write often; 
and he once pointed out that the only way to get it done quickly 
was for me to go and stay in Madras, and attend to the work on 
the spot. I arranged for a trip. during the Christmas Holidays, 
and started for the City at the end of December. 


I was reading the proof aloud by myself one day on the press 
premises, as there was no one to share the work with me at that 
hour. Crowds of people, who had come to Madras from 
upcountry places to witness the Christmas sights, were passing 
along the streets. As I was engaged in my reading, seated near a 
window facing the street, I was aware of some one standing just 
outside, and listening to my reading. At first I took no notice 
but, when I looked up, I concluded from the man’s rustic 
appearance that he must be a peasant. 


The Tamil I had been reading aloud had diverted the man’s 
attention from the festivities he had come to watch, and kept 
him rooted to the place. Seeing him there on his feet, speechless 
with attention, I asked, ‘““What has brought you here, please?” 


“You were reading something; and I came to listen.” 


“Then, why stand there? Come in, by all means.” And 
when that villager stepped in, I asked him, ‘Can you read?’ 
“Yes,” he said. 


I gave him the manuscript to read; and I went on with the 
work of correction. He read the matter with attention and 
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understanding; and I was pleased to note the degree of literary 


prevalent in villages. 


It was half-past six in the evening of a certain day that, when 
I was going through the proofs at the press, a man came to me 
with a bewildered look and said, ‘‘What, sir? Haven’t you heard 
the news?” “‘What, what is it?”’ I said in great excitement. 


“It is the fire. Everything has gone up in flames!’’ he said, 
and stopped with that. ‘‘Where, please? Where?” I asked. 
As I had had Chintamani on my mind at all hours, my heart leapt 
into my mouth at the possible destruction of all the formes of that 
book that were in stock. 


“Alas, it is the pavilion on the Park Fair grounds that has 
caught fire, they say! The fire defies all attempts made to put it 
out. Many, many have died — caught in the flames — old and 
young, women and children.” The man wept as he described 
the disaster to me. 


I left the proofs where they were, and rushed to the spot with 
him. What a piteous spectacle it was! It plucked out my eyes 
to see it. So many were there, burnt from head to foot, or with 
charred limbs, but still alive and in agonies. Thousands had 
come from places outside Madras; and many of them had died 
in this holocaust. 


When the news spread elsewhere through the newspapers, 
people in different towns and villages were alarmed and frightened 
at what might possibly have happened to their kith and kin; 


~ and despatched telegrams and sent letters in hundreds, making 


was only to assure them of my safety. 


anxious enquiries. I knew how worried my parents would be 
about me on hearing of this happening in Madras, and so wrote 
to them the very next morning. “It was prudent on your part 
to have sent away to our village the cow that had gone dry. I 
didn’t go to the Park Fair; I am getting on well, attending to my 
printing.” That was all my post-card said, ‘since, my. purpose 


ts 


But, as was natural, my parents were eaten up with worry 


* and anxiety in the meantime; and Sadhu Seshaiyar comforted 


them as best he could. 
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The mail-bags that came-at night to Kumbakonam used to 
be opened only in the morning and the letters delivered to the 
addressees at about eight. Seshaiyar naturally could not bear to 
wait till then. He proceeded to the post-office, and insisted on the 
post-master opening the bags at once. When he objected, saying 
it was against rules and practice, Seshaiyar got wild. 


“Is this the time to speak of your rules?” he demanded. “All 
rules, you know, have got to be suspended in an emergency. 
People are waiting here, without a wink of sleep, all through the 
night, anxious to see what the post would bring them; and you 
talk to them of rules!” He then added in firm tones, “Unless 
you open this mail-bag now, and hand over people’s letters to 
them, I will certainly report to higher authorities against you.” 


The post-master knew how influential Sadhu Seshaiyar was; 
and he opened the bag. Seshaiyar received from him the post- 
card addressed to Father, and gave it to him as he stood nearby. 
Others too got their letters. It was the sight of my postcard that 
made Father feel as if he himself had been reclaimed from the 


dead. 


My letter, it is true, gave my parents a certain measure of 
relief; but they were fully reassured only on seeing me. “So you 
have come back safe!”” Mother exclaimed, as she stepped forth to 
meet me; and the tone in which she said it showed the ordeal of 
suspense she had been through. 


“Tt seems it will take much longer for the printing to be com- 
pleted,” I said to Father. “It does not matter how long it takes 
now,” he answered. ‘That you are back safe and sound is all 


- we want.” - His reply showed the concern in his heart. 


I was keen on Chintamani being issued without further delay; 
and so, instead of waiting for long vacations as I used to do, to 
undertake the trip to Madras, I started going there even if I could 


get only a week off. Printing was over right up to Kemasariar 


Ilambakam, which is Chapter Six of that work. I was trying to 
see in what ways succeeding chapters could be further improved. 
I had till then indicated in foot-notes the source of several of the 


"quotations found in Nachinaarkkiniar’s commentary. . I had the 
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feeling I could trace the sourceeof more if I tried hard enough; 
and began searching through all the scripts I had in stock. 


It must have been about eight at night when I took up for 
examination a bundle of old palm-leayes, incomplete at either 
end; I was then seated in a separate room in the press building. 
On the top leaf I found the title: Porunar Aatruppadai. It was 
a copy that had belonged to my Master; and, as I perused it, I 
came upon more and more of the quotations employed in the 
commentary on Chintamani. 


I regretted not having given that script the close attention it 
deserved, and continued my scrutiny. After Porunar Aatruppadai 
Came Siru Paan Aatruppadai and in due sequence Perum Paan 
Aatruppadai, Mullai Paattu and Madurai Kaanchi. As I went on 
reading that script, which ‘contained the commentary alongside 
the original, a stray verse came into my mind, beginning with the 
words, Murugu Porunaaru. Till then I had never realised that the 
Script before me was in fact that collection of ten poems I had 
heard about aptly called Pattu Paattu. It was my fault that I 
had not given it any close attention. 


. With the enthusiasm born of this discovery I read on, and 
identified more and more of the commentary quotations. It was 
not the content of the poems I was so much interested in at the 
time, as in the quotations themselves I was trying to trace to their 
Source; and I had all the quotations, without exception, by heart. 


_ My labours were amply rewarded. I forgot the passage of 
time, as I perused with renewed zeal Porunar Aatruppadai, Siru 
Paan Aatruppadai and Mullai Paattu. Madurai Kaanchi was the 
last poem in that incomplete book. When I finished it and 
looked up it was dawn-past five in the morning! How could 
I go to sleep after that? I went over in my mind the discoveries 
I had made that night, and was thrilled. . 


From that day I made it a habit to examine all the Ettuttokai 
scripts I had with me, leaf by leaf, line by line, letter by letter. I 
took up another work, similarly shorn of the front sheets and the 
back; and, when I untied the string, the first words that met my 
eyes were, “‘In the blacksmith’s little forge.” USHIND, 
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What a pleasant shock! It was that same phrase that had 
been quoted as authority by Nachinaarkkiniar in his commentary. 
But it was just like him to write under it, “So have said others 
too.” I knew that the script before me was an ancient classic: 
but I did not know what work it was. I found both text and 
commentary side by side, and the number 95 at the end of the 
poem. 


I had with me a script that contained the plain text of Natrinai 
and other works; and I looked to see what stanza No. 95 would 
be like, in each. As I turned the leaves rapidly, I discovered that 
the leaf before me was part of a commentary on Pura Nanooru; 
and so I listed all the quotations to be found in these leaves under 
the heading, Pura Nanooru. 


I read through all these leaves, and then read in the same way, 
but with closer attention, Tirukkovaiyar and a collection of eighteen 
poems known as Padinen Keezh Kanakku; and identified several 
more of other quotations in their context. 


In my edition of parts of Chintamani following Kemasariar 
Ilambakam, I gave these quotations in my footnote. I not only 
indicated their source, but printed them with additional lines 
leading to, and following, those quoted by Nachinaarkkiniar, 
because I felt I could better acquaint the reader that way with the 
style and the literary merits of the poems quoted from. In some 
instances I quoted in full the relevant Pura Nanooru verse. There 
were some quotations which I could not include in footnotes; and 
these I wrote out separately, hoping to put them in an-appendix. 


I returned in unusual high spirits to Kumbakonam when the 
vacation ended, and announced to my firends with joy the new 
discoveries I had made. Even though Chintamani was in the press, 
Ifelt further copies of that work would come in handy for collation 
even at that stage. Those scripts that I had secured from Tiru- 
nelveli area with Desikar’s help were clear and well-preserved. I 
had noticed during our tour in those parts scholars coming to pay 
their homage to Desikar - scholars who had had poetry as their 
family vocation for ages. I had become acquainted with them; 
and I knew that they had in their possession hundreds of palm- 
leaf scripts, well cared for. I had the hope I could get a few 
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more copies of Chintamani if I searched through their stocks in 
person. So on an auspicious day I set out again on one of my 
periodical expeditions in search of ancient Tamil palm-leaf books, 
and went this time straight to Tirunelveli. 


After meeting some people at Tirunelveli, I went to Melaga- 
Tam, the birth place of Desikar, which lies on the route to Court- 
allam; and stayed with Desikar’s brother, Trikoota Rasappa Kavi- 
Tayar. -I could not find Chintamani among the palm-leaf books 
in his house; proceeded to Courtallam, offered worship at the 
temple there, and then went to Shencottah. 


It was at Shencottah that I met a poet of renown, named 
Kaviraja Pandaram, whose family seat it was. I introduced 
myself to him and examined the scripts in his house, finding parts 
of Chintamani among a heap of minor classics and puranams. I 
Similarly found parts of that book again, as I continued my search 
at places like Krishnaapuram and Kadayanallur nearby. A 
complete manuscript copy was given to me at that time by Setrur 
Subramanya Kavirayar, who obtained it for me from its owner, 
Kumarasami Pillai, Tamil Pandit of Caldwell College, Tirunelveli. 


There was a gentleman at Shencottah, who had already sub- 

Scribed to Chintamani; but when the friend who had come with 
me asked him for the amount, he said ‘‘I shall have nothing to do 
with this editor’s publication; it is full of slips and mistakes. I 
intend going in for a clean edition brought out by another scholar.” 
I heard of this, and regretted that there should be people engaged 
in mud- -slinging of this sort. I decided I had had enough this 
time of searching for palm-leaf scripts, and resolved to push on 
‘with my printing. 


I returned to Kumbakonam. I then felt like going to Madras 
for attending to my work even if I could get off for a bare two days 
at a time. During one such trip I went to see Ashtaavadanam 
Sabhapati Mudaliar, whom I loved to see, because he was an 
excellent scholar, widely read, and with a most engaging manner 
in conversation. I did not mind the frightful -warning he had 
given to me before to drop my Chintamani venture. 


Our talk ranged wide over poets old and new, and their writ- 
“ings; and I found occasion to put in, every now and then, quota- 
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tions from classic after classic, as also from the puranams and other 
works J had learnt at my Master’s feet. These rolled off my 
tongue with such ease that, all of a sudden, as if struck by a new 
thought, he exclaimed, ‘Well, sir, you are quite competent to 
edit Chintamani\” 


This remark had nothing to do with any of the topics we had 
been discussing; but I could see that all through our talk Mudaliar 
had been watching me, and forming his own judgment of the 
depth and extent of my acquaintance with literature, apart from 
the trend of our talk. He might have felt an urge to take back 
what he had said before about my fitness as editor. I was agree- 
ably surprised; and said to him, “clearly, sir, you have no call to 
give this opinion now, and with such abruptness too!” 


“Don’t you remember my telling you one day you should 
give up the idea of printing Chintamani? I wonder what had made 
me say so then. Only now have I gauged the full measure of your 
attainments in this field,”’ he said, and went on complimenting me. 


I seemed to tread on air the rest of that day. But something 
else fell in my ears to rob this incident of its effect. 


I had been to see Poondi Aranganatha Mudaliar one day; 
and he made his usual kind enquiry about the progress I had made 
in my work. I gave him a detailed report. 


He then said with regret, “I had occasion to meet Bhaskara 
Setupati, the Rajah of Ramanathapuram, who evinces the 
keenest interest in Tamil. When your edition of Chintamani came 
up for mention, he said he already knew about it; and added that 
some one had declared to him that you were in no way competent 
to undertake the editing of such a first-rate classic as that. Are 
there not mischief-mongers galore to put a spoke in the wheel of 
every laudable enterprise?” 


As IJ heard this, the world ceased to be rosy to my view, as it 
had been before for a spell. Seeing me look so crestfallen, 
Aranaganatha Mudaliar put new heart into me with these words, 
“You should, as a rule, turn a deaf ear to all such talk, and per- 
severe at your task till you succeed. Are we not ourselves good 
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judges of your capacity? Never say die! See! Some of my friends 
have signed in the subscription-book you left with me.” 


I did not have enough funds with me to pay for paper, and for 
printing charges. Though people subscribed to copies, few among 
them made good their promise to pay the amount in advance. I 
found it difficult to put together what I needed to pay the printer’s 
and stationer’s bills from Madras. I managed to remit a fifty or a 
hundred at a time in part payment. I sent reminders to subscribers; 
and some of them obliged. 


. 


45. Chintamani Comes Out 


The greater part of the text, with meaning, of Chintamani 
had been printed, when I thought of writing an Introduction as 
part of that volume. There was no Foreword or Introduction 
in the Tamil books brought out in those days; but I knew how 
useful such a thing would be to the general reader; and began to 
think of the points I should put in. I felt it would be best to 
prepare the reader for the task before him by telling him about 
the greatness of the poem, the chief topics it dealt with, and the 
sort of paraphrase and notes I had furnished. The first thing I 
did was to prepare an index, with the stanzas indicated by the 
opening words, in alphabetical order. 


Even as the printing went on, I had given the source of each 
quotation I had been able to trace; and kept two separate lists of 
those known, and those as yet unknown, with the intention of 
putting them in an appendix. Lalso decided to write brief memoirs 
of the author and the commentator. 


The poem. before me was not current in the country; and so 
I believed a prose version of the story would be helpful to readers. 
Since giving such a version of a poem of over three thousand 
stanzas would prove an almost endless task, I made up my mind 
to write a synopsis of Jeevaka’s story alone; and completed it in a 
way, keeping unbroken the central thread of the narrative. I 
tried it on these colleagues of mine who were a bit close to me, 
and on my Jain friends. They approved of my effort; and also 
offered certain suggestions, some of which I liked and adopted. 


I could find no material for writing an account of Tiruttakka 
Devyar, the author; and so fell back on the Jain traditions related 
to me by my friends; and shaped them into a cogent narrative. . 
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I based the life of Nachinaarkkiniar on two laudatory verses 
prefixed to his commentary; and listed the other works too on 
which that great benefactor had written similar commentaries. 
When I referred to Pattu Paattu, I gave the names of the ten poems 
of that collection, with name of author and name of hero for 
each, because I knew all this would at that time come more or 
less as a revelation to people of Tamil Nadu. 


I completed a glossary of names occurring in the story; and 
then took up the Introduction. At the outset, I referred to the 
literary merits of the Poem, and the wealth of information it 
provided. 


“Jeevaka Chintamani, composed by the Jain saint, Tiruttakka: 
Deyar, is the first among the Five Great Epics that are the chief 
glory of the Tamil language.- It is an authority on which gram- 
Marians and commentators of olden days draw copiously in -illu- 
stration of their points. Its style is as distinguished as that of the 
inspired utterances of. those divine and. semi-divine poets: who 
Constituted the First, Second and Third Sangams (or Academies) 
for promoting Tamil studies. Like The Ramayanam in Sanskrit, by 
Valmiki; it is entitled to the status of a Great Epic, containing, as 
it does, all the descriptive and other features essential to a work of 
Such distinction. Like The Ramayanam too, it is said, it has been 
the model the great poets of each subsequent age have kept before 
themselves and guided themselves by, when they planned their 
Own epics and filled in the various parts.” 


Having written thus far, I read it over several times correct- 
Ing and revising everything over and over again. This was my 
maiden venture; and I was anxious to acquire a good name; and 


also equally anxious to keep out anything that might appear 
incorrect or wrong. 


On account of my inexperience, I was seized with a nameless” 


dread at the end of each sentence: “Was I right to compare’ this 
with The Ramayanam? Would not Sanskrit scholars take exception 
to that? Again, I have said, epic poets of succeeding days have 
kept this as their model and guide. Would not followers of- Siva 
and Vishnu take me to task for giving such honour to a Jain 
work?” NT eete3 
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Finally, I took my courage in both hands and carried on. 
“I shall put down,” I said to myself, ‘“‘whatever appears to be, 
in my own judgment, right. I shall modify it later, if anywhere 
I find I have been wrong.” 


Having written about the book, I proceeded to speak about 
my researches; and about how my well-beloved friend, Salem 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, had put the idea into my head, and urged 
me to complete the undertaking, giving me his copy of the book; 
and about how I managed to secure further copies. 


I then briefly stated what it had cost me by way of study and 
preparation: 


“No words are adequate to describe the trouble it has cost 
the Editor to arrive at the true shape of the verse and the com- 
mentary, piecing them together, as a result of incessant study and 
comparison, out of old and damaged palm-leaves, where the 
words and the letters were often impossible to identify on account 
of copyists’ errors of all kinds — omissions, bad spelling, slipshod 
execution and such like; to tell, within the commentary itself, 
what the paraphrase was and what the gloss; to decide where a 
quotation began and ended; to discard an error as an error after 
weighing the evidence in full; and, finally, to interpret correctly 
both text and commentary. Even then, complete understanding 
seems to be impossible in places where, for example, the usage 
bears on music and drama, as all works dealing with these two 
branches of Tamil literature have become extinct.” 


Most sorely was I afflicted in mind at the sight of readings 
differing widely between script and script. Even when I knew 
that a certain emendation would improve the context, I refrained 
from importing into my edition my own individual opinion about 
the correctness of the wording, but carefully stuck to the text 
as I found it, and printed it. 


I looked upon the book I had taken up for printing as an 
image to be worshipped. All I desired to do was to remove the 
accretions of dirt, and see the image properly attired. It was not 
for me to take upon myself the work of setting a crooked arm 
aright, or altering the shape of a finger-nail. I felt that the image. .. 
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was instinct with divinity most vividly from head to foot; and 
that it was one thing to scrub the dirt away, and quite another to 
alter the formation of its limbs. This method that I followed I 
tried to make clear thus: “I am ever of opinion that all our ancient 
classics, and the commentaries on these, should retain the shape 
in which they were originally cast. That foolhardiness was not 
mine, therefore, to add to, take away from, or otherwise alter 
according to my own likes and dislikes, what I found in the scripts 
before me. I have tried to interpret the text the best way I could, 
without meddling with it in any way myself.” 


_ I have stuck to this principle from that day to this. For a 
clear understanding of the literature of an age long gone by, a 
literature that had ceased to be current for a considerable time 
in-between, one needs a thorough knowledge of the historical 
background of that era, along with the literary conventions 
Prevailing at the time. We cannot aspire for such full under- 
Standing, coming, as we do, after a vast gulf of time. 


Thad therefore the patience to wait for enlightenment wherever 
I was in doubt, and to hope that apparent discrepancies would 
be reconciled in due course ; I refused to declare them off-hand to 
be unjustifiable contradictions. My friends, naturally, could not 
put up with such diffidence on my part; but I refused to relax my 
Principles just to please them. 


After writing in my Introduction about how I had grappled 
with the text, I wrote about those who had financed the under- 
taking, and about the more prominent among those who had 
shared with me the arduous job of seeing the book through the 
press. I gave a detailed list of the manuscripts I had consulted 
and, with that, concluded the Introduction, What a relief this 
brought me, and what joy, as if the whole work of printing had 
ended at last! Taking these sheets with me, I reached Madras. 


When I had finished the appendices, handed them, with the 
Introduction, to the printer and corrected the first proofs, an 
emotion came over me of gratitude to God who had made all 
this possible; and, the next minute, a great weariness set in. That 
bodily fatigue that I had not known through all my unremitting 
labours, day and night, now pounced upon me and had me in its 
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toils, as if it had been lying in wait for just that moment of the end 
of my labours. I lay down in a corner of the press building, and 
slept like a log, 


When I awoke refreshed, some one who had been waiting for 
me for a while placed a palm-leaf book in my hands with these 
words, “‘Here, take, please, Pattu Paattu’. I looked up at his 
face, and recognized him as a Veera Saiva of Vellore of the name 
of Kumaarasami Aiyar. 


His giving me that copy at that particular moment—I saw the 
finger of God in that. I took it as a call issued to me by Goddess 
Tamil, our Mother, to keep up my services in Her cause. I gave 
Kumaarasami Aiyar the fifty rupees he asked for, sent him away, 
and put up this devout prayer to the Goddess: ‘“‘O Mother, it 
has pleased Thee to adorn Thyself again with this Jewel (Chinta- 
mani) through the services of this humble servant of Thine. 
Vouchsafe it unto me to take me under Thy divine protection for 
ever, and employ me further in the hallowed task of burnishing 
Thy other Jewels too with these two loving hands of mine!” 


We printed five hundred copies in all of Chintamani. Of these, 
about a hundred went to waste, as a result of the printer's neglect. 


The next day, Sunday, the binder gave a bound copy for a 
specimen; and I took it toRamaswami Mudaliar, who could 
describe the joy he felt on seeing it! ‘‘So you have accomplished 
the great task you set yourself!” he said. “Well, please take up 
Silappadikaaram and-other works next, and publish them too.” 


“I am willing,” I said, “but where am I to go for the funds? 
One has to pay money down for everything. Yesterday I had to 
borrow three hundred:rupees from Mr. Norton’s clerk, Viswanatha 
Sastrigal, to take delivery of the formes rom the press.” 


Mudaliar was sorry to hear this. “You may repay the loan,” 
he said, “by collecting the subscriptions due to you.” 


“You see, I have got to start this very night for Kumbakonam, 


"and attend College tomorrow morning. How can I find time to 


go about and do the work of collection?’ 
19 
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“Tf that is so, I shall realize the amounts othersowe you, 
and pay Sastriar. You had better see Aranganatha Me 
alone yourself. He is sure to settle his account today.” 


I accordingly went to Aranganatha Mudaliar’s house, buoyed 
up with the certainty that he would be immensely pleased at the 
sight of the book, and.give me the help he had promised. It was 
about four in the evening; and he was in his room. Hearing that 
I had come to see him, he sent word, “I am busy with examina- 
tion work; and I regret I can’t spare a minute now. You can 
meet me if you comie in the morning.’ : 


All my hopes were dashed. ‘“‘It is man’s lot to meet both 
good fortune and bad at one and the same time, ’’I said to myself, 
informed Ramaswami Mudaliar about this, and set out for Rumba: 
konam the same night. 


Driven from pillar to post, I had had to go without food that 
whole day. But I kept turning this way and that the bound copy 


of Chintamani I had in my hands, and felt.a tingle of pleasure in- 


my veins every minute. 


I alighted at eH SR the next morning; my friends 
came to congratulate me on my success, and I was busy sharing 
my joy with them. The next day, I thought of Aranganatha 
Mudaliar, and said to myself. ‘Had. he not asked me. to come 
and see him the next morning? I have come away without seeing 
him. What would he think of me now??. I sat down and started 
a letter to him, explaining the whole thing... The letter shaped 
itself in verse from beginning to end. 


Two days later I received the sane I Spered froin cane 


natha Mudaliar. It contained seven verses, a demand draft for: 


fifty rupees, and a brief note that said he had given fifty rupees to 


Ramaswami Mudaliar. I found his verses overflowing with 


sincere affection. 


At the end of a week the binder sent me, packed in a box, 
about a hundred bound copies. of Chintamani. Mother took them 


out, arranged them on a decorated bench, placed a garland. of | 


flowers on top. lighted camphor before it, waved a plateful of 
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turmeric powder and water to ward off evil, and gave the books. 
to me with her blessing. Father watched, entranced with joy. 


There was a downpour that day, but I did not mind it; I placed 
a few copies of the book in a cart, and drove round to hand them 
Over to the subscribers. I went first to Sadhu Seshaiyar, who 
received his copy, and gave me his blessing. I met my other friends 
one by one, delivered the book, and returned home at noon. 


The next day I went to Tiruvaavaduturai with some more of 
the copies and submitted them to Desikar. With unmixed delight 
he received the book from me and inspected it looking in turn at 
the title-page, the Introduction, the account of the Author and 
items like that, and then the poem and the commentary. 


I left for Tiruchirappalli one day. It was 2 a.m. when I went 
and knocked at Tyagaraja Chettiar’s door at Woriur. The moment 
he heard my voice, Chettiar came rushing to the door, opened it, 
and embraced me with the words, ‘‘I have been lying in bed, think- 
ing only of you!” That was the only occasion when he uncon- 
sciously slipped into the familiar singular form of “‘you’”’ instead 
of the plural of respect he always used. That, and the way he had 
come running to the door, and the big hug he gave me, were all 
signs that the river of affection had overflowed its banks. 
Where warmth, sincerity and genuine fondness on both sides 
meet, do not mere conventions, shows of politeness; and prestige 
so-called—all, all, vanish into thin air? 


“You see, this evening Vidwan Arumugachami of Tiruvaava- 
duturai and Krishnaiyar were here; and they showed me-your 
book, Chintamani. I could only feel it with my hands, as I have 
gone completely blind. I found the book fairly heavy; I made 
them open it and read it out from the beginning for me to hear. 
What wonderful work you have turned out! The Introduction 
and things like that are superb! I know how to evaluate your 
work, as I have myself formerly wrestled with that Naamakal 
Ilambakam. I keep wondering wherefrom you derived such 
gifts. How pleased, do you know, our Master would be if’ he 
were alive now! What you have achieved today will redound 
to his fame and also to the reputation of the Mutt that supported 
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you, shed a lustre on me for securing you that job, and finally 
confer a big distinction on you yourself for all time!” 


Chettiar went on paying me compliments like this; and we 
Spent the whole night in most delightful conversation. I was for 
going out in the morning to deliver copies of my book to sub- 
Scribers in Tiruchirappalli and its suburbs, when Chettiar stopped 
me. “I shall see that these copies are delivered at the proper 
addresses by suitable messengers. You please give me your 
company for as long as you can.” He then suited the action 


to the word, sent for some friends, and had the books delivered by 
them as promised. 


We failed to note, as we talked, the passage of time. I read 


out certain passages from the book that had specially appealed 


to me; and he was then often moved to tears. He could not 
contain his emotion while I told him of the ordeals I passed through 
before I could identify certain words, and of the joy I experienced 
when certain obscure points cleared up at last. 


I spent that day with Chettiar, and returned at night to Kum- 
bakonam. I had a letter from Salem Ramaswami Mudaliar,. 


containing the welcome news that he had collected all the subscrip- 


tions due in Madras area, and repaid in full what I owed to- 


Viswanatha Sastriar of Triplicane. It was a-big load off my 
mind. I heaved a sigh of relief. 


I received messages of congratulations from friends; and’that 
confirmed me in my desire to edit more of these ancient Tamil 
classics. Besides  Chintamani, Silappadikaram, Manimekalai, 
Valaiyapati and Kundalakesi are counted among the Five Great 
Epics; and I had with me the scripts of Silappadikaaram and 
Manimekalaj. {1 could not secure copies of the other two. 


During Master’s lifetime I happened to see the palm-leaf 
script of Valaiyapati in the library of the Mutt; but I took no 
interest then in works of this kind, and felt no inclination at/all 
either to study it myself or get Master to teach it to me. After 
I got this urge to examine ancient writings, I searched through 
that whole library; but failed to land it. I have searched 
throughout Tamil Nadu for it, with the same result. It is part 
of my nature to regret the loss, in general, of so many valuable 
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works. But it nearly broke my heart to lose something that I 
had seen before with my very eyes. 


When it came to ediding another classic, of the same category 
as Chintamani, I thought my labours would be lightened a little 
if it happened to be a work with a ready-made commentary; and 
so I proposed to take up next Silappadikaaram, with the commen- 
tary on it by Adiyaarku Nallar. Several friends also frequently 
wrote to me at that time, making the same proposal; and I began 
telling those near me it was my idea too. 


Just then some of my Jain friends came to me and said, “You 
have done us a great service by printing our Jeevaka Chintamani, 
which had been awaiting such publication for a long while. If 
you now come forward to publish Choolamani too in the same 
way, we promise to help in all the ways we can.” Chandranatha 
Chettiar said, ‘You have gone to no end of trouble to post your- 
self. with all Jain lore at the time you took up for your research 
the other work, So, editing Choolamani now is bound to be 
mere child’s play for you.” 


The force of their argument was not lost on me. I had 
already read through this poem, and found it good enough to be 
tanked with Chintamani. I paid some attention to it now; and 
jotted down notes for my guidance. But at this stage I learnt 
that Damodaram Pillai was preparing Choolamani for the press. 
So I gave up the idea of publishing it myself. I also decided to 
hold over work on Silappadikaaram until such time as I could 
collect some more scripts of that work and examine them, since 
the copies I had -with me were either imperfect or incomplete, 
and so, far from satisfactory. 


I called to mind how, at the very moment the printing of 
Chintamani was ovet, Pattu Pattu was placed in my hands as if 
that were’a command diréct from the Goddess of Tamil, and so 
I made up my mind to edit next that great classic of the Sangam 
age. I put up a devout prayer to God Muruga of Swami Malai, 
who is our Family Deity, and took up in my hands for study now 
the loose copy of Tiru Murugaatruppadai that I had with me. 


‘46. Desikar Passes Away 


At the time I decided to edit Pattu Paattu, I had with me only 
two copies of that work, one of which was incomplete, and the 
other, given-to me by Kumaarasami Aiyar of Vellore, though 
complete, was full of mistakes. .The text of the poem was in 
fragments, and mixed up with Nachinaarkkiniar’s commentary and 
other matter. From the prose order given by the commentator 
it was not easy to make out the original-.form of the poem; and I 
wished for some more copies that I could use for verification. 


_ Tyagaraja Chettiar sent me three poems of his for printing: 
Marundu Venba Maalai, Tiruchitrambala Venba Antaadi and Tiru- 
votriyur Paadi Tiruvarur Paadi Antaadi. 


It was at this time too that Desikar suffered greatly from eye 
disease. The English specialist who came from. Madras to exa- 
mine him advised the Chief Steward of the Mutt in private that it 
would be best to arrange immediately about the succession, as 
there was a marked decline in Desikar’s general health. We used 
to call Arunachala Tambiran, who had been sent for from.Madras 
and was now studying here, as Our Little Prospective Head, as 
he had been selected Junior Head of the Mutt. - Desikar decided 
to instal him in that office, chose an auspicious day for it, and had 
the invitation drafted. He now directed me to go to Madras and 
get that invitation printed.» I agreed, because ‘it happened to be 
Christmas vacation then, and also because I could at the same 


time arrange for the printing of Chettiar’s poems, and for the 
printing of Pattu Pdattu also. i iin % 


Although Desikar chose an auspicious day for’ my journey, 
I had some. misgivings of my own, a sort of nameless dread at 


his rapid decline. I started, came back and started again, taking 
leave of him a second time. 
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I stayed, while in Madras, at Ramaswami Mudaliar’s bunga- 
low, and gave to the printer ‘both Chettiar’s poems and the 
invitation to the installation of the Junior Head of the Mutt. 


I showed to my friend, Terazhundur Rajagopalachariar one 
of the two scripts of Pattu Paattu I had taken with me and said, 
“In this copy we don’t find the original by itself but mixed in bits 
with the commentary; and even these bits are transposed anyhow 
being reduced to prose order by the commentator.” 


“Why”, said Rajagopalachariar in reply, “we could copy 
out these bits of the poem separately, and then evolve order out of 
them, with the meaning and other factors to guide us.” 


The solution he suggested offhand had not struck me till 
then; and he made such a copy as he had in mind, of parts of 
Mullai Paattu and showed it to me, after I gave that poem to him. 
I promised to adopt that method thereafter, and thanked him for 
his advice. Though I grappled with most abstruse manuscripts 
in later days and gained enough experience, his suggestion that 
day was as timely as it was helpful to me. 


-T sent the invitation by post to the Mutt, as soon as I received 
it from the press, The printing of Chettiar’s poems was nearing 
completion.. : . 


It was eight on the morning of a certain day, and I was talking 
with friends in Mudaliar’s bungalow, when a letter was placed in 
my hands. I took one look, and sat down, stupefied, eyes flowing 
with tears. It was from Ponnusami Chettiar, Chief Writer at the 
Mutt; and it said, “His Holiness passed on to the Lord at four 
today afternoon (7-1-1888) and at noon the other Beiscnegs was 
installed as. Junior Head.” : 


«= The news plunged mie in bitterest grief. When my Master, who 
had been my only support, passed away, and I felt myself friend- 
less and forsaken, this most illustrious of patrons had held’ out his 

| hand to me, taken me under his complete:protection ‘and given me: 

| without stint everything that I needed; and I was not fortunate 
enaugh to be. by the side of such a friend during his’ last precious 
moments this side of Heaven. Such ill-luck as this went straight 
to my heart. 
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I sent a postcard, saying I was starting that same night. 
Underneath I added a line from The Ramayanam, that was part 
of Jataayu’s. lament on being informed of Dasaratha’s death: 


Thou hast forsaken all three: 
The poor, the Rule of Right,and me! 


I forgot the world, and wanted to be at Tiruvaavaduturai 
that very minute. Ramaswami Mudaliar was grieved to hear the 
news, and tried to console me, dwelling on Desikar’s many shining 
virtues. ; 


But I was inconsolable. I took leave of him, and prepared 
for the. journey ahead. I stood, however, rooted to where I was 
unable.to move hand ‘or foot, or-touch a book, my blood having 
frozen within me. My heart melted at the thought. of all the 
encouragement Desikar had given me; all the good the had con- 
ferred On me, taking me under his wing; and the parental’ joy he 
had felt-at the honours that had come to me, his child. Where 
could I now turn for comfort? » 


_ I tried to write-and pour out my grief in the from: of verse. 
When I felt that never more could I see him, his figure I had so. 
well imprinted in my heart seemed to stand before me. 


' When can I see thine eyes, the very sea of grace 
With flood-gates raised for release; or note thy face 
Charming like the well-grown Moon; or hear that, voice - 

Charged full with sweetness? O hands that did rejoice 
The supplicant ceaseless giving! Blessed be the whole 

_ Resplendent form of Subramanya, beloved from pole to ‘pole! 
Can I ever meet thee again, O thou most beauteous Soul? i 


+t I remembered the’ advice he had ‘given me to choose an 
auspicious hour for my trip to Madras; and’I had felt sure then. 


that that hour was auspicious. But now, had it not proved. itself 
most inauspicious of all? 7 ti 


Wherefore, oh wherefore, didst thou seek to send me away, 
And insist I set out on that same propitious day— 
Propitious, alas, to whom? Was not that ray 
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Extinguished then that lighted my lonely way? 
O, I am Stranded now in the dark afar, 
My Friend, my Guide, my Patron, my pure and godlike star! 


Deeply distressed at my misfortune, I started that night, and 
reached Tiruvaavaduturai, along with certain others who came 
with me. But howcould I find there what I wanted most to see? I 
saw all the places where Desikar used to stand or sit or teach; and 
tried to cheat myself with the fancy that he was just here or yonder. 
But, to my enduring sorrow, he was nowhere to be seen. 


The new Chief; who took the name Ambala Vaana Desikar, 
and adored the Mutt now as its seventeenth successive Head, 
sought to comfort me with words of genuine affection; but it was 
beyond the power of human words to bring me solace. Things- 
went on at Tiruvaavaduturai according to routine; one Head 
passing away, and another filling his place; with worship offered 
at the mausoleum of the former, and festivities held to celebrate 
the succession of the latter, the whole village looking gay in honour 
of such an occasion. But there was an aching void in the hearts 
of those who had been won over by Desikar’s unique worth and 
goodness; and these dragged themselves about here and there to 
participate in the function for form’s sake. 


There was the usual ceremony of worship at Desikar’s monu- 
ment every day; and the grand function on the concluding day 
was attended by followers of the Mutt from far and near. A 
conference was convened that night; and in the presence of the new 
Head many spoke, reciting the verses they had composed, comme- 
morating Desikar, and felicitating his successor,. I did not attend 
that conference. 


A disciple of the Mutt of the name of Palani Kumaara Tam- 
biran, while reading his elegy came to the lines 


That peerless gem known by the name- 
Subramanya-of unrivalled fame, 

Who flourished here at this same 
Tiruvaavaduturai, and brought to light 
That other gem that is so bright— 
Chintamani, our special delight. 
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“T have referred in these lines,” he is reported to have said 
in explanation, “‘to the prominent part played by His Late Holiness 
in the recent publication of Chintamani; for it was he -who 
encouraged Saminathaiyar, a former pupil of this Mutt, and at 
present a member of College staff at Kumbakonam, at his task 
as editor, and helped him by giving him copies of this work, and in 
other ways too.” 


One among the audience is said to havé stood up at this stage 
and lodged his protest: “It is wrong.to-make honourable men- 
tion of a Jain work in a Saiva Mutt like ours. It was wrong on 
the part of Saminathaiyar who is closely associated with our Mutt, 
to have edited a Jain work that “has been characterized as ‘a 
tissue of nothing but lies’ by the great Umaapati Sivacharya. It 
‘is our duty to condemn it and to prevent the further circulation 
of that book.” He was a man who had come from elsewhere, and 
had stopped at the Mutt fora while; he was also known to me. 


The monks and others'in that gathering were shocked at this 
Outburst, and indignant with the speaker. They managed to 
tefute and silence him. 


“Guru Pooja was soon over; the visitors went back home; 
and to occupy myself I took up Pattu Paattu, for special’ study, 


with my- mind steeped in bovine and grateful memories of Desikar 
all the time. : 


47; A Trip to Tirunelveli 


Before the wound caused by Desikar’s passing away had 
healed, I had to endure another great loss in the beginning of 
that same 1888. Tyagaraja Chettiar, who could be counted next 
to Desikar among my great benefactors, was gathered ‘to the feet 


of the Lord on the 19th a January; and I heard about it the very 
next day. 


I used to get frequent letters from him, letters written for 
him by others ever since‘he lost his eye sight. I understood from 
them that’he was becoming feebler and feebler as the days passed; 
but I did not expect the end tocome so soon. [regretted I had not 
gone and seen him towards the end. The news, coming to me 
just when I had taken up Pattu Pattu in my hands, upset me 
somewhat; and the condition in which I found the script was as 
bad as the state of my mind at that time. 


More inen once, when I was unable to pick my. way through 
the prevailing confusion in respect of matter, meaning or wording, 
I felt so fed up that I would almost decide to give up that work 
altogether but the very next minute, when something, extraordi- 
narily interesting and new caught my eye, even though such 
things came quite rarely, I felt these would be worth a whole 
lifetime of labour and toil to discover. ‘ 


Instead of knocking my head against the twin pie alls of 
scripts without any text in them, and scripts that contained more 
mistakes than words, I said to myself I had better go in search of 
a few clean scripts that I could use in my studies; the area I chose 
now was Tirunelveli, and the time the month of May. 


I started on an auspicious day for Tirunelveli and, on reach- 
ing the town, stayed at the Isaana-Mutt; where the resident monk 
looked after all my needs. From there I went to the house-of 
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Kaviraja Iswara Murti Pillai, where I found him and his elder 
brother awaiting me, along with certain others. We spent some 
time talking about the Tiruvaavaduturai Mutt, the greatness of 


Desikar, the poetic genius of my Master, and Tamil literature in 
general. 


Both the brothers were blessed with sizable fortunes and, 
what is more, with the crown and glory of life—character. The 
house of the elder, in New South Street, had perennial canals 
flowing, both back and front; and there was a pleasant garden- 
house in the extensive garden at the back. He was influential, 
8enerous, imbued with deep devotion and love of learning. The 
elite of society, including scholars, used at all hours to visit this 
family on whom the Graces had shed their full benediction. 


The next morning I started rummaging in the houses of both 
brothers. The younger, Kaviraja Iswara Murti Pillai, lived in 
their ancestral house in west street; and, when they opened the room 
in which they kept their books, I was thrilled. I supposed that 
that would have been the way in which people preserved their. 
books in the Sangam or Academy of ancient days. I viewed the 
collection in a transport of the purest joy. The palmleaf scripts 
were arranged in neat rows; and the very manner in which each 
was tied up was an object-lesson in orderliness and artistry. There 
was no insect-pest,no dust; each leaf remained separate and easy 


to handle. In short, it wasa veritable temple for the Tamil Muse 
to revel in. 


I searched among the palm-leaf scripts, of which several 
were those of books that had already come into print. I resisted 
the urge to look through them all at one swoop, and just confined 
my search to copies of Pattu Paattu. In one-copy I found the 
first four poems, beginning with Porunar Aatrupadai, and even ‘in 
that I could not find the text by itself. With a heart full:of mis- 
givings I asked myself, “If I cannot find what I came for in such a 
magnificent place as this, where else am I likely to succeed?” 


“What are you thinking of, please?” asked Nellaiappa Kavi- 


ajar. 
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“‘Oh, it is nothing,” I replied. ‘‘I had first expected to find the 
entire wealth of Tamil poetry in a house that looks like the resid- 
ence of a poet of the Sangam Age; but I have not been able to 
secure in full the one object of my search. Where else is there 
likely to be a place better than this shrine of the 'Tamil Muse; and 
what possibility is there of my finding anything that is not available 
here?’ Ina tone of infinite regret I added, “How thoughtless on 
the part of Tamilians to forefeit by their indifference and neglect 


_ the wonderful heritage of literature handed down by their ances- 


tors!” 


Kavirajar hastened to reassure me. “‘Never, please, imagine 
for a moment that this is the only house of this type here. There 
are several more houses, with stocks of palm-leaf books of various 
kinds; and you may continue your search inthem. You have no 
reason to lose heart because there are quite a number of scholars’ 
houses in places like Sri Vaikuntam also; and:you can find in 
them thousands of palm-leaf scripts.” It seemed to me, when 
he spoke like this, that the very Muse who was enshrined there 
was holding out to me this promise of succour; and I continued 
my search with a will. 


Presently I came upon an old script, with a slip atteched to 
it that said, ‘“Kongu Vel Maakkathai”. I had no idea then what 
kind of work it was; but I had come across that name in the com- 
mentary on a grammar book. Sri Saminatha Desikar, the author 
of that book, has grouped that work along with a number of others 
for which he has scant regard. His complaint is that some readers 
waste their time on a number of inferior writings like Chintamani, 
Silappadikaaram, Mani Mekalai, Sangam Poetry, Kongu Vel 
Maakkaathai, Pattu. Paattu, Ettu Tohai, Padinen Keezh Kanakku, 
and stories of Rama, Nala and Harischandra, and ruin this way 
their precious lives; while they might with profit concentrate their 
attention on the other hand, on the works of devotion, and ensure 
salvation for themselves: He makes specific mention of Maanikka 
Vaachakar’s Tirukkovaiyar, which celebrates Siva as the Supreme 
Being, and which has further the unique honour of being taken 
down by a hand no less divine than that of Lord Sree Nataraja 
Himself of Chidambaram, Who did so, captivated by its moving 
beauty. 
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It was natural for a staunch devotee like Saminatha Desikar 
to make a Sweeping condemnation of all secular literature like 
that. I guessed Kongu Vel Maakkathai might be the story of a 
chieftain of the name of Kongu Vel; and kept that book with me 
for later persual. : 


I then landed a copy which contdined six out of the eight 
poems of Ettu Tokai (the missing ones being Kali Tokai and 
Paripaadal) and took away this and’a few other books, with 
Kavirajar’s permission. I had spent two days in all, rummaging 
for Scripts in that one house; and then, one morning, I accom- 
panied the brothers to the houses of their friends and relatives 
elsewhere to continue my search. 


In the few places we went to, I found a lot of scripts, some of 
which had got into print; but none of them was a work of the 
Sangam Age. At the house of a Krishna Vadhyar in New South 
Street, I found a note scribbled on a script of Tolkappiam com- 
mentary. It read, “I borrowed this commentary from one living 
at Nanguneri, giving him in exchange my copy of Pilgrimage to 
Takadur.” That was all. The name of that person was not 
given there. 


The name, Pilgrimage to Takadur, occurs in. Ti olkappiam- 
commentary; and so I had known it to be a very ancient work. 
When I learnt the book could be at Nanguneri, I was sure I 
could find it somehow; and so asked my friends, ‘“‘Are there 
families of scholars living in Nanguneri?” “Yes”, they answered. 
“Most of them being Vaishnavites, we can find there Vaishnavite 
literature.”’ 


' “In this script, you see, it is noted that Pilgrimage to Takadur 
has been lent to some one in Nanguneri. If Igo and search there, 
am I likely to get it?”’ 


“Yes, there is a possibility; though we cannot say for certain. 
Who ever cares to read books like that now? You have not been 
able to find yet a script containing the whole of Pattu Paattu, 
which you have long been searching for. Quite likely, that book 
also might have vanished like that. It stands to reason, however 
that, just as we find the Tolkappiam commentary here, Pilgrimage 
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to Takadur too, having been exchanged for it, can still be found 
there at the other place.” ” 


“Tt would be nice to find it,” I'said; but though in after days 
I searched: at Nanguneri for it several times, I could never set eyes 
on it. Like so many other ancient works that have gone on a 
pilgrimage from out of this earth, I take it, this rare and precious 
book too has flown away on a great pilgrimage. 


I was naturally depressed at my failure to find the object 
of my search; and was almost on the verge of despair, when I 
asked Kaviraja Nellaiappa Pillai, “Are there any - other peleecs 
left, where I could continue my search?” 


“God Nellajanpa alone sroud grant you your wish and help 
you to. get what you want. I can think of no other source. There 
is however just one house left; and if the book is not to be had 
there, ne could conclude, it cannot be had apygncte else in this 
town.’ 


“May I know whose house it is?” 


“Here, at Vannaarpettai, there once lived a very famous 
scholar of the name of Tiruppaarkadal Nathan Kavirayar, who 
was the foremost disciple of an ancestor of ours called Ambala 
Vaana Kavirayar. His grandson, who bears his name, lives there 
now. There are scripts in plenty at his place; let us try there too.” 


“We shall go there at once” I said to my friend, hurrying him 
up. ‘‘Come along then,” he said, and took me to that house: 
Tirupparkadal Nathan Kavirayar welcomed us warmly. I was 
much impressed with his’ manner. : Kaviraja’ Nellaiappa Pillai 
paid him many fine compliments; ‘and then, introducing me, in- 
formed him that I-had come in search of copies of Sangam works 
like Pattu Paattu. 


“Ts that so?’ he said. ‘What a pity! I didn’t know. Only. 
yesterday Sub-Judge Kanakasabhai Mudaliar took away for a 
friend of his all three—Ettu Tokai, Pattu Paattu and Padinen 
Keezh Kanakku. They were excellent copies, free from mistakes. 
I would have given them to, our friend instead, if he had come 
before,” 
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I then regretted I had not gone to him a few days earlier. It 
Struck me, a house that had had such works in stock was likely 
to have other equally valuable books too; and IJ asked if I might 
see the other scripts in their collection. It was eight o’clock then 
at night; and he asked me therefore to come next morning. 


I went there again, the next day, with Nellaiappa Kavirajar 
and — another friend, Ananta Krishna Kavirayar by name, who 
was then Tamil Pandit at the Hindu College, Tirunelveli. Tirup- 
parkadal Nathan Kavirayar set out in our view his palm-leaf 
scripts, some 500 in all. Three quarters of them were works 
composed by his own grandfather. All three of us began our 
Scrutiny. I took up one script. Ananta Krishna Kavirayar took 
up another that looked much bigger than mine in size. 


I asked him for the name of the work he had taken up; and 
the answer that he gave, “Tiru Murugaatrup Padai”, put some 
heart into me. He turned over a few leaves and then said, “‘Porunar 
Aatruppadai.” 


My heart overflowed with gratitude to God; tears welling up 
in my eyes, and making the whole scene dim. 1 asked my friend 
to proceed further, and see what else there was. All the ten 
poems were there, in due order, with their commentaries too! I 
Cannot say what surprise and happiness this discovery gave me. 
The palmleaf before me was: venerable with age; that particular 
copy should haye been written out, it seemed, at least a hundred 
and fifty years ago, and its originalsome two hundred years 
earlier. | 


’ We paused for .a minute ; and, resuming our search, came 
upon Chintamani, Kongu Vel Maakkadai, and a few minor poems. 
The second script was a copy of the one I had seen before, and the 


leaves at either end were gone. It was then twelve noon; and I 


returned to my lodging, with all the copies I had selected, having 
thanked him sincerely for it. I was blissful at having now secured 
the whole of the book I had wanted; and, after staying two more 
days and visiting a few more houses, I returned to Kumbakonam, 


I used this Vannaarpettai script, collating it with others I had 
with me, and found a few parts Missing in it in both text and 
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commentary. Then I called to mind what I had heard about 
Alwartirunagari, and about the many scholars’ families there; and 
Icould not resist the temptation to visit the place. During the 
College retreat, following Avani-Avittam, I set out for Tirunelveli 
again. 


On the way to Alwartirunagari I stopped at Velloor and 
searched, without success, for Pattu Paattu in the houses of the 
scholars there. My friends at Alwartirunagari, I found, kept 
everything ready, to facilitate my search for scripts in their area. 


I went first to the house of a Lakshmana Kavirayar, a descen- 
dant of a scholar of great renown of the name of Teeraada Vinai 
Teertha Tirumeni Kavirayar. I spent three whole days, looking 
for what I wanted among the thousands of scripts stocked in his 
house; and then in the shelves of other scholars too, but without 
success. 


Dejection overtook me. Lakshmana Kavirayar, seeing the 
mood I was in, told me, “I forgot to mention one thing to you, 
sir. My servant gave a few scripts belonging to me to my father- 
in-law, who also lives in this town. We shall see if the book 
you so much want to have happens to be with him.” I requested 
him not to spare himself in his efforts to secure those scripts 
somehow, 


It was a day of festival in the local temple; and that night 
the images of both the Deity and of Satakopa Aazhwar were being 
taken out in procession through the street I was staying in. I 
stood before the blessed figure of Satakopa Aazhwar, and put 
up a fervent prayer to him to fulfil for me the mission that had 
taken me to His place. 


I then went with my friends and sat in the porch of the house 
where I boarded. The moon was shining bright. Just then 
Lakshmana Kayvirayar came hurrying up to where we were and 
said, “Please, sir, see if this book is what you are searching for. 
This is the only one my father-in-law has with him now, and I 
have promised to return it as soon as I have looked into it.” 


In my eagerness and impatience I untied the script which he 
had placed in my hands to see what it could be. I read, even in 
20 
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the moonlight, the title, Mullai Paattu; and was thrown into 
transports of joy. Rapidly I turned the leaves over and over, 
tight from the beginning. The seven poems, leading on from 
Tiru Murugaatruppadai, were there in perfect order. 


I told the friends who were with me that Satakopa Aazhwar 
had granted me my wish. That excitement kept me awake the 
whole of that night. 


The next day I received from Lakshmana Kavirayar that 
script, as also the scripts of Ainkuru Nooru, Patitruppattu and 
Purapporul Venba Maalai, took leave of my friends, broke journey 
at Tirunelveli to meet certain people there, and returned to 
Kumbakonam. 


48. Research Work in Pattu Paattu 


I felt no enthusiasm for Pattu Paattu as I took it up for 
examination, because not one among the scripts before me gave 
the continuous text of even one of the poems; some scripts 
carried less than ten, some had leaves missing here and there, 
and some were too full of slips. I did not know wherefrom I 
was going to obtain a copy I could use. 


During one of my usual visits to Tiruvaavaduturai I described 
to the Head of the Mutt my journeys to different places in search 
of this work, and added, “‘Inspite of all these efforts I have not been 
able to secure a clean script. I shall be grateful if instructions 
could be issued to officials of the Mutt elsewhere to be on the 
look-out where they are posted.” His Holiness noted how 
worried I was, and encouraged me with these words: “We shall 
see we get you what you want. There are any number of places 
we could write to, and you may cease worrying yourself about 


this.” I took leave, saying what a good thing it would be if he 
succeeded. 


Two weeks later, Chief Writer Ponnusami Chettiar wrote 
to me, saying that all the Mutt’s officials in the southern region 
had been alerted, and there was every hope of a favourable res- 
ponse. 


The next week. I went to Tiruvaavaduturai to ask for the 
latest news, and was just on the point of enterting the state-room, 
when the orders of His Holiness fell loud and clear in my ears: 
“Ponnusami Chettiar, bring Pattu Paattu and give it to Aiyar.” 


I was thrilled; I hurried to where His Holiness was, and seated 
myself near him. Ponnusami Chettiar brought a script and 
placed it in my hands. Opening it, I found all the ten poems 
inside, text and commentary run on together. I was in ecstasies 
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of joy on seeing all the ten. I turned over the leaves, my heart 
thumping with delight at the sight of each of the ten. 


““May I know where we got this from?” I asked in surprise. 


“We have a very capable agent of the name of Veerabahu 
Pillai at our Tiruchendur Mutt. He got this for us.” 


I returned to Kumbakonam, compared this script with my 
Own personal copy, and corrected several wrong readings in it. 
The feeling was there that I still lacked the original, by itself; but 
I had reason to be thankful for a clean and complete script, and 
set about getting it ready for the press. 


Even here there was a snag. I came upon a gap, in one 
Particular context of Kurinji Paattu; this gap was there in all the 
scripts I had with me; and it was not easy to determine how many 
lines had been left out. There could not have been many missing, 
Since the passage was a catalogue of flowers, with names of fllowers 
in due order on either side. So only the names of a few flowers 
Should have been left out. 


It proved the proverbial last straw for me; I sat down in 
complete dejection. Then I happened to think of the sister Mutt 
at Dharmapuram, (as ancient and illustrious too as the one at 
Tiruvaavaduturai) where I had had no opportunity to search for 
Scripts so far. I had the hope that, as that Mutt too had been 
adorned by scholars of great renown, I might luckily find what I 
wanted there. 


_ I went accordingly to Dharmapuram; and, with the permis- 
ston of the Head, His Holiness Sri Manikka Vaachaka Desikar, 
Started my search among the scripts in the Mutt Library. A few 
Stray leaves of Pattu Paattu, which were very old, were allI got; 
but I did find what I had come to seek. The names of only four 
flowers had been missing; and now the list was complete. With 
a full heart I expressed my gratitude, received those palm leaves 
and returned to Kumbakonam. 


The aching void was there still, that I did not have with me 
the text in its original form; and I wrote to the Government 
Manuscripts Library in Madras for a copy of the script of Pazru 
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Paattu that was there. I found init, when it came, the original of 
just two out of the ten. I decided there was no use in waiting 
further for the rest of the lot; and so began preparing the collec- 
tion for the press. 


I gave all the poems a final reading and check; and arranged 
the sheets that should go to the printer, reserving to the end Tiru 
Murugaatruppadai in my work of revision. I had the text and the 
commentary of that poem written separately as required; and it 
was nine on the morning of a certain day when the work drew 
to a close and a feeling of contentment flowed into my heart. 


That minute there was heard in the street the sound of Naaga- 
swara (the temple pipe) and I came out to see what it was for.. A 
devotee of Sri Muruga who belonged to the Naidu community, 
having bathed in the Cauvery and smeared his person all over with 
sacred ashes, with miniature javelins of silver (symbol of Sri 
Muruga) stuck on his skin from head to foot in fulfilment of a 
‘vow, bearing on his shoulders a Kaavadi — two pots of milk slung 


-at either end of a rod—came along the street, singing, and swaying 


his body to the tune of the songs he sung in celebration of God. 
The piper accompanied, suiting his notes to each song and dance 
movement of the devotee. 


This votary of Sri Muruga had reached my door at the exact 
moment the copying out of Tiru Murugaatruppadai had come to 
a successful stop; and that was a balm to my mind, afflicted as it 


chad been with obstacles of various kinds. 


Overcome with emotion, I turned to a friend who stood near 


‘and said, “‘We completed :this minute our work on Tiru Murugaa- 


truppadai; and we now see simultaneously this scene, which seems 
to denote that cost is with us, and will help us somehow to pull 


ee Hi 


“Yes”, he agreed “it is the best omen we could have.” 


49. Criticism and Controversy 


Jeevaka Chintamani received the warmest welcome from the 
people of Tamil Nadu. The new facts I had placed before scholars 
by means of that publication whetted their appetite for more; and 
while thanking me, they urged me to bring out Pattu Puattu also 
at an early date. Those who saw Purananooru and other ancient 
Tamil classics, mentioned by name in the Introduction and 
Footnotes to Chintamani, encouraged me by their request that 
I should publish all these without exception one after the other. 


While thus, on one side, I received the support everywhere 
of friends and admirers, there grew up, on the other hand 
.the mischief brewed by afew envious men. Some such who derive 
pleasure from belittling and running down others now came 
forward openly to attack, by means of speeches and printed 
pamphlets, my edition of Jeevaka Chintamani. 


It is true that among the mistakes they pointed out there were 
a few real slips and errors; but their aim was not the rectification 
of defects, but only lowering me in the estimation of people by 
means of a downright condemnation. The tone and language 
they adopted in their role of critics revealed only that they were 


eaten up with envy and not fired by any zeal for the language they 
championed. 


Everyone knows that, at the time Chintamani came out,few 
People had any acquaintance worth mention with classics of this 
type; and so in any pioneer venture like mine mistakes were inevit- 
able. Faulty readings get corrected, the true meaning of passages 
becomes clear and fresh information is unearthed, as edition 
follows edition. There is nothing strange about this. It is not 
in the power of any man to achieve flawless perfection in his very 
first venture. I have myself corrected in later editions mistakes 
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that had crept into earlier ones; and, when a man continues his 
research, he is bound to set right facts in the light of the new 
knowledge he obtains—facts that had eluded him over a long 
while. 


I was aware of the solecisms I had committed, out of pure 
ignorance, in my edition of Chintamani. I had said in the first 
edition that Tiruttakka Devar, the author went to Madurai and 
met the Poets of the Academy (Sangam) there. From further 
research I discovered that he met only the Brotherhood (also called 
Sangam) of the Jains at Madurai; and there were similar errors in 
that book relating to the names of certain poets or their works. 
In course of time I corrected all these. So with readings; what 
we adopt today as the best, may be superseded by what we discover 
tomorrow. How can man, with his limited intellect, lay claim to 
infallibility ? 


My critics, blinded by jealousy, could not see the truth in such 
matters. At their-head were three Tamil pandits, serving in the 
schools at Kumbakonam — people who were indebted to me too, 
for certain favours. Their main contentions were that it was 
wrong on my part to have published a Jain work; that the Head 
of a Saiva Mutt ought not to have encouraged me in my endea- 
vour; that there were mistakes galore in my publication and that 
these mistakes exceeded the sands of the sea or the stars overhead 
in their number. They printed leaflets, first over the names of 
others and then in their own names, distributed these from street 
to street at Kumbakonam and also arranged for their distribution 
in other places like Tiruchirapalli. 


I pursued my research in Pattu Paattu, surrounded by all 
this commotion. There was a periodical of the name of ‘Kudan- 
dai Mitran’ (Kumbakonam Friend) that enjoyed a brief spell of 
life in that town and it used to carry in its columns articles of both 
praise and blame in alternation. I never saw any friend of mine 
moved by this virulent propoganda to the extent of losing his 
regard for me. 


My critics were soon in a tearing rage, because I did not care 
to send in a reply; and as a result there came one day a leaflet 
entitled, ‘Bulletin Proclaiming the Defects in Jeevaka Chintamani i 
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I decided I should refute some of the allegations in it, since many 
points listed as mistakes were in reality right. I sat writing in 
the small hours one morning, with my mind in a turmoil,when 
a sooth-sayer passed that way, declaring, according to his wont 
“Give up worrying, sir; better days are ahead”. -Though this was 
his customary street-cry, I took it as specially referring to me; 
and by the time my refutation was ready, it was break of day. 


After attending to my morning routine I went to Sadhu 
Seshaiyar, taking with me the sheets, I had written, since I knew 
two heads are always better than one—and he was moreover a 
person likely to offer me a helpful suggestion or two, out of his 
deep affection for me. I said to him, “You are aware, sir, of the 
venomous propaganda going on against Chintamani. While it is 
impossible to meet mere vilifications, I decided I shotild explain 
certain things wrongly classified as mistakes by my critics. “I 
request you to peruse this.’ I placed the sheets in his hands, and 
eagerly watched his face to note his reaction. 


He promptly tore up the sheets, and put them into the waste- 
paper basket nearby, while I stood, shocked at what he had done. 
He then spoke to me in the gentlest of tones. 6: 


“Please don’t be upset because I tore up those sheets. Don’t 
also take it into your head at any time to write such refutations. 
We know how certain persons go about reviling you and publishing 
scurrilous attacks; and I also know full well who these persons 
are. Has the attitude of any one of us—of colleagues like me, 
or your pupils or other friends—changed as a result of their actions? 
Not a jot! We are sure of that. You have no need therefore to 
feel depressed over this. Suppose you write a refutation. Will the 
matter end there? No! Your enemies will profit by the publicity, 
and return to the charge; and you will have to write another 
refutation, challenging theirs, spending time and-energy in 
meaningless work. yet sha 


“It is always the way of the world, you know, to put obstacles 
in the path of men intent on doing good. Even in England it is 
like that; but discerning men just ignore these obstacles and carry 
on. I say, your time is too precious to-be wasted :on controversy. 


a 
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Please give me your solemn word here and now that you will never 
defend yourself against abuse.” 


I had not attempted a reply to criticism before; and I had 
done so this time only after long and deep consideration. I was 
a bit upset therefore to see my labours going to waste like this, 
as a result of his hasty action. 


“What are you thinking about?” he said to me again. “So 
many good things there are, waiting for you, to take up; and 
digressions like these will surely hinder you in your work. Crriti- 
cism will sprout up today and die tomorrow; and those who abuse 
you, you will see, will soon he overtaken by remorse, and come 
to look upon you as their friend. Never, never, please, step into 
the arena of controversy. Continue your services in the cause of 
Tamil; and God is sure to take you under His special protection.” 


@ Sadhu ‘Seshiyar’s words comforted me; and that day I took 
an oath in his presence that I would take no notice of abuse and 
never seek to defend myself against it. Looking back now at 
the past, and also judging from present experience, I realize the 
full wisdom of the advice given by that gifted soul. 


I could any day set right the mistakes I make in the canse of 
Tamil literature, as soon as I know them to be such. If ignoring 
my services, any man chooses to make me a target and vents his 
spleen.on me, J just turn a deaf ear to all he could say. 


, ‘The Tamil Muse has sprung from the same source as the 

‘sandal tree and the southern breeze, and partakes of their softness 

; “and sweetness. She, having taken me under Her divine protec- 

‘tion, has rendered me immune to the waves of heat and hatred 

beating about me, as She knows I have devoted my entire life to 
Her service. 

“If they derive pleasure from abusing me, by all means let 
“them. Conferring such pleasure on them is itself an equal source 
of pleasure to me.” I cannot say if such an attitude is right or 

wrong; but I have adopted it; it ensures me peace of mind, and 
Iam able to go on with my service with unflagging spirits. “This 
is borne out by the experience of decades; and I shall be grateul 
to Sadhu Sesha iyar for it to the end of my days. 


je 


50. Pattu Paattu off the Press 


I began to consider what I should do if pressed for funds 
to pay for the publication of Pattu Paattu. 1 decided finally to 
get friends to subscribe to the edition, just as I had done for 
Chintamani. I printed a prospectus and sent it round. Several 
people helped,and I was able to realize up to two hundred rupees. 
Then I happened to hear that a prominent citizen of Kumbakonam 
had remarked, “Pandit Saminathaiyar is making collections, with 
the printing of Pattu Paattu as an excuse. This seems to be as 
good a way as any other for lining his purse.”” I gave up fund- 
Taising campaigns from that day. 


I found the 11th of December, 1888 an auspicious day; and 
I went to Tiruvaavaduturai, taking leave of Father and others. 
His Holiness Sri Ambalavana Desikar was pleased to hear of the 
Project; he gave me a sum of sixty rupees, spoke words of 
encouragement and praise and sent me on to Madras. 


The next morning found me and Kirshnaiyar in Madras, 
and at Salem Ramaswami Mudaliar’s bungalow. That friend 
was then away at Allahabad; we left all our luggage there, and 


' went to see our friends. I met Rajagopalachariar of Terazhundury 


told him what had brought me to Madras this time, and asked 
what press could be entrusted with the work. I took his advice, 
and arranged for the printing to be done at the same Dravida 
Ratnakara Press as had printed Chintamani for me before. 


The owner of the press demanded higher rates, saying that 
printing Pattu Paattu would involve more work than the other; 
and I agreed because by this time I had become well acquainted 
with the press. 


It was a bit funny that I was yet to see the regular text of the 
poems I was about to get printed; and I kept enquiring if scripts 
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could be found in the house of any Tamil scholar in Madras. Then 
I was reminded of a scholar of renown of the name of Tiruvam- 
balattinnamudam Pillai, who had lived in Mylapore more than a 
whole generation before. My Master had told me that he had 
studied at his feet in his youth and that he had found a good many 
palm-leaf scripts at his house. 


When I recollected all this, I began to enquire where exactly 
this scholar had lived in Mylapore, and whether he had left any 
descendants; but no one IJ asked was able to tell me. I was then 
advised to approach for these particulars a very old scholar of the 
name of Saravanachamiar, a monk and an exceptionally capable 
physician, who lived in the Tiruvannamalai Mutt at Mylapore. 
When I went there, luckily, the venerable old man admitted having 
known. that scholar, and added that he had had no issue, and that 
any books he had had were likely to be found in the house of 
Annasami Upadhyayar, who lived in Mandaiveli. 


I took up the trail and came upon the house I wanted. I 
could only meet a son-in-law of the Upadhyayar who was no 
more. I took with me friends who could help, chose an oppor- 
tune moment, and then went and asked him about the books. He 
spread out for my inspection all the scripts that were there in his 
house. I helped myself to an incomplete copy of the commen- 
tary on Pattu Paattu, a commentary on Tiru Murugatruppadai 
and a few other minor works. I also found a damaged copy 
that contained the whole of Padinen Keezh Kanakku, and in it I 
found included the poem known as Kainnilai. I obtained another 
copy of the commentary from V. Kanakasabhai Pillai, retired 
Superintendent of Post Offices; and found use for them all. I 
found, when the printing started, it went on at a brisk pace. 


This time I was able to call on Poondi Aranganatha Mudaliar 
pretty often, and so grew more intimate with him. All our talk 
would be of poets and poetry, and we would carry on, oblivious 
of the passing of time, or the need of food. 


Mudaliar was then engaged in writing his Kachi Kalambakam; 
and so we spent more time discussing the norms of Kalambakams 
in particular. I used to quote copiously from poems of this type 
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both those my Master had taught me and those he himself had 
composed. 


Mudaliar had the special knack of picking out at a flash the 
heart of any poet’s work and appreciating it keenly. He never 
needed to hear a thing a second time;his memory was so retentive. 
It was a joy to spend one’s hours in his company, watching him 

-as he listened to poetry with a face lighted up with interest, and a 
-mind that fastened itself on the sense and significance of the verses 
quoted; he relished the taste of literary beauty on his tongue, and 
spoke about it too, to pass on to others the delights he himself 
had experienced. He used to compliment me, saying, “If there 
were people like you in this city, time would be spent to some 
purpose.”’ 


The vacation drew to a close, and I had to return to Kumba- 
konam. I arranged with Krishnaiyar of Tirumanoor to see to it 
that the printing of the book proceeded smoothly, left him there 
and returned home. Even if I had two or three days free at a time 
I used to run up to the City and attend to the work myself. 


Poondi Aranganatha Mudaliar used to write to me regularly 
in verse as well as in prose. In one of his letters he said, “Don’t 
you think that if you got yourself transferred to the Presidency 
College in Madras, you could attend to your editorial job much 
_better? You are sure to find more facilities here; and it would 
also be a source of happiness to me. If you agree, I shall do the 
needful myself.” 


I knew how much influence he wielded in the City, and how 
securing a transfer for me would be child’s play to him. I should 
also have welcomed a transfer myself in view of the publications 
I had projected further. It was a far cry to Madras, and every 
communication having to come by post meant delay for ‘days and 
days. So I thought at first it was divine grace that was coming * 
to my aid in the form of Mudaliar’s suggestion. 


Then I vacillated. J felt losing touch with the Mutt was some- 
thing I could not afford to do. But then, had not Subramanya 
Desikar, when he sent me to Kumbakonam, said that he wished 
me to proceed from there to Madras and adorn the place made 
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illustrious by people like Mahalingeiyar and Visakha Perumal 
Aiyer? Perhaps great men have the gift of prophecy, and what 
they say whole-heartedly comes true; and this may just be the 
time for it. Who knows? So ran my thoughts. 


I read out Mudaliar’s letter to Father. He said, “What he 
says is true. But can I get ina place like Madras the daily dip 
in the Cauvery I enjoy here? And you know I never travel by 
train. I find it would be hard to leave the region of this holy river 


“at the end of my days.” 


Those words solved my dilemma for me. I wrote to Mudaliar, 
saying, ‘I have got to continue here in view of Father’s advanced 
age.’’ This was in the beginning of March 1889. When I went 
to Madras in April, during my holidays, I explained the position 
to Mudaliar and convinced him. 


Rajagopalachariar, having realized the value of Pattt: Paattu 
suggested the addition of a glossary of words and phrases, and 
demonstrated, with a cabinet he brought for the purpose, how 
glossaries and indexes could be compiled with the use of such an 
aid. I saw with what facility this work could be managed, and 
ordered two such cabinets for my use. Ever since, the compiling 
of such indexes became quite easy. 


It was the grace of God that had enabled me to complete the 
printing of Pattu Paattu in just six months, and conferred this 
supreme happiness on me. 


51. Research work in Silappadikaaram 


This is the order in which I arranged the contents of Pattu 


Paattu: first, the Introduction, after it, the text, with Nachianaar- 
kkiniar’s commentary, followed by the laudatory verses on the 
commentary; and at the end, a glossary of words, a glossary of 
phrases, and errata. 


In the Introduction, I dwelt on the merits of the whole collec- 
tion first; then I have the background of each of the ten poems; 
and finally | referred to the saga of my search for scripts, 
mentioning by name every one who had helped me in that search. 
Tappended a note to the effect that the publication of Silappadi- 
Kaaram was projected. 


Pattu Paattu, which I had been enabled to bring out by the 
grace of God, received éncomiums from one and all in Tamil 
Nadu. Scholars lauded it to the skies as a source-book for 
research in several departments of history; so many facts of 
history were revealed by it, and so true a mirror it was of the 
culture and the way of life of the ancient Tamils. 


It was at this time that Poondi Aranganatha Mudaliar, having 
at last published his Kachi Kalambakam, arranged for its ‘arange- 
tram’ part by part, by a few chosen scholars, in the T.T.V. High 
School buildings. As he had also invited me to participate in it, 
I went to Madras twice: once in October, and the second time in 
November, 1889; stayed for a few days, and took part in the 
recital, which was attended by an audience of several hundred 
people. All those minor classics and other works I had studied 
in youth stood me in good stead now to embellish these discourses, 
which served to draw Aranganatha Mudaliar even closer to me 
than before and won, besides, a number of new friends among 
literary-minded men. Countless were the benefits I derived from 
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this “arangetram’”, and from the friendship of a personage of 
such eminence as Aranganatha Mudaliar. 


I had a friend at the Port of Colombo of the name of 
T. Kumarasami Chettiar, who used to write often, giving expression 
to his affection and esteem. At Ilandai Nagar, near where he lived, he 
constructed a temple, and installed in it Sri Dandapani (Muruga). 
With due ceremony he provided an Image for festival occasions 
also. At the request of this friend I composed, first, a set of ten 
verses in honour of the Main Deity and then, celebrating the 
Image of Sri Muttu Kumara, five songs of the traditional type, 
verses for the start of processions (similar to the flourish of trum- 
pets) and verses to be sung during the Festival of the Swing. 


All this praise and admiration of friends made me sit at 
my Silappadikaaram with a will. But the scripts damped my 
spirits. First there was the copy of text and commentary made 
on paper, which Salem Ramaswami Mudaliar had given me. 
I had, in addition, a few other scripts; one that had been with 
Tyagaraja Chettiar; another, both text and commentary separately, 
which had belonged to my Master; and so on. But there were 
other reasons to hold up my work, as I discovered when I examined 
all the scripts before me. 


The commentary by Adiyaarku Nallaar is a veritable ocean 
of information. For illustration and authority he draws on a 
multitude of works in all three branches of Tamil literature — 
poetry, music and drama — as also on scientific treatises and trea- 
tises dealing with Yoga. There is an endearing quality about him 
which I miss in Nachinaarkkiniar: he gives not only the name of 
the work he quotes from; but, in certain places, much relevant 
information about those works themselves. I had gone to no 
end of trouble to trace the sources of quotations given in the other’s 
commentaries on Jeevaka Chintamani and Pattu Paattu, with only 
the legend ‘“‘So have said others” to guide me and even when some 
of these sources were found, with no aid given to construe them. 
All those engaged in researches similar to mine know what a 
deep debt of gratitude I owe Adiyaarku Nallar for this help. 


Silappadikaaram divides itself into thirty chapters; but I 
could not obtain Adiyaarku Nallar’s commentary on the seventh 
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chepter (Kearal Vari) and on the last eleven. There is glossary 
for the whole of this epic, an old and damaged copy. of which my 
friend Chakravarti Rajagopalachariar of Terezhundur had given 
me. There were good grounds for taking this glossary to be older 
in date than Adiyaarku Nallaar’s commentary: but it was almost 
impossible to follow the text, with my copy of it to guide me. It 
however helped to shed light on certain passages in the commen- 
tary itself. 


In a certain context, Adiyaarku Nallaar says in his commen- 
tary, ‘“We shall deal with this at length under Kaanal Vari;” and 
in another, ‘We have already explained this under the heading, 
Aani.” From this it was easy to conclude that he had commented 
on Kaanal Vari too. In other places we find similarly, “‘We shall 
dwell on this in greater detail in the chapter: ‘Going up in Flames,’ 
as also, “For fuller treatment, refer to the chapter:” ‘In Retrospect.” 
Hence, there surely should have been commentaries on the final 
eleven as well. To secure these scripts I decided I should under- 
take my usual pilgrimage again. 


The commentary was indeed incomplete; but there was an 
even bigger handicap than that. There were absolutely no works 
extant to throw light on the sections dealing with those two other 
departments of Tamil writing: music and drama; and it seemed it 
would take an unconscionably long time to construe them. I was 
seized with fear at the thought of all this double double toil and 
trouble piling up before me. 


This time I cast about for an area I had not gone to before; 
and so wrote to Salem Ramaswami Mudaliar, “I have an idea I 
may find certain scripts I need, like the commentary on the con- 
cluding portions of Silappadikaaram in Salem, where, I hear 
several poets have lived, like that Sokkappa Navalar who wrote a 
commentary on Tanjai Vaanan Kovai. Would you please help 
me to contact any descendants of his Ican meet?’ [got a favour- 
able reply; and so I set forth this time for Salem in search of more 
- Silappadikaaram scripts. 


52. Trips to Different Places, - 
I reached Salem, hoping I could complete my mission easily 
with the help of Ramaswami Mudaliar. I ascertained, from the 


enquiries I made, that there was a descendant there of Sokkappa 
Navalar, asked where his house was and found it. 


There were certainly many old palm-leaf scripts in his none 
just as I had been led to expect. But most of: them were damaged, 
broken, split across the middle, and otherwise not fit for handling. 
I had taken them up with great eagerness, but I could find 
nothing that would serve my purpose. All I got. was the whole 
of Kamba Ramayanam, with a separate saat for each iof the-seven 
Kaandams. ° 


I heard there was quite a lot of “aise in the house ofa native 
doctor called Arumugam Pillai, who lived at Sooramangalam — 
nearby. When I went there, I found the doctor to be a very 
active man, with a striking clearness in his looks; and I judged he 
would be about sixty at the most. But it was a pleasant’ shock 
when, in reply to my query, he gave his age as 97. 


He kept about five hundred scripts neatly arranged in a room; 
and, when I asked how many among them were old, he answered, 


’ “Why, all of them are old; there are works here by a and 


others.”’ 


Immediately I thought of “Agattiyam,” a well-known grammar 
work attributed to Agastya; and requested him to give it to me, 
and sat down to examine it at leisure. He let. me have a certain 
script, with the words, “My family has been preserving these 
scripts most carefully for generations. These , are so rare, you 
can’t find the like of them anywhere else.” 


When I untied the bundle, I found the writing bold and clear; 
and the title of the book, something like “Agattiyar Pooranam.”’ 
21 
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I looked within and found that, like every other script stocked 
there, to be a medical treatise. I got fed up with their sight. 


“Don’t you happen to have any script containing grammar 
or poetry?” I asked Arumugam Pillai. When he said, ‘No’, I 
returned the way I came. I returned to Kumbakonam, empty- 
handed, at the end of this trip. ay 


I was so restless in my longing for good copies of Silappadi- 
kaaram that I felt I could not get any sleep unless I secured a few; 
and I decided to hunt for scripts again in Tirunelveli area. If I 
went to Tirunelveli itself, I knew I would be detained for a few 
days; and it would be impossible to combine my College work 
with an extended trip like that. So I thought of confining my 
search to one place at a time. 


The locality I chose first was Kari Valam Vanda Nalloor, 
which I had visited before once in Subramanya Desikar’s time. 
I undertook this second trip because I had been informed that all 
the scripts that had belonged to the Pandyan King, Varaguna 
Pandya, were stored in the local temple. 


I went straight to the temple and stood in the sanctum of the 
Deity, Paal Vanna Naathar (He of the Milk White Complexion), 
whom readers of Tamil poetry cannot but adore whenever they 
read the simple and moving poem composed in His honour by 
that King. I prayed to Him to help me secure a good copy . of the 
“Epic of the Anklet,’ because it was relying on His guidance and 


grace I had dedicated myself to the service of Tamil language and 
literature. 


I went then to seek the trustee of the temple and find out f rom 
him where the scripts were stored. On the way I ran into an 
assistant of his; and asked him if Vara Guna Pandya’s death anni- 
versary was being observed every year at the temple’s expense, 
since I remembered having heard about it. He said, “Yes”. 


“Ts it true that all the palm-leaf books that had belonged to 
the Pandya King are kept in the temple?” In 
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“T don’t know anything about that. What I found was an 
enormous stack of old palm-leaves, like a hay-rick, mixed up with 
temple account-books; and they all looked like so much rubbish.” 


“Is that so? May I know where they are? Would you 
please take me to where they are housed?” 


“Why are you in such a mortal hurry? When Vara Guna 
Pandya passed way, it is said, all his property passed to the temple; 
and his collection of books was brought and lodged here.” 


“T know about that. Where exactly are those books now?” 


“T have seen with my own eyes a lot of palm-leaves looking, 
like trash. Whocansay to whatage those account-books belonged? 


“Were there no other scripts besides account-books? 
“Oh. yes. They were all quite mixed-up, it is true.” 


I was about to lose my temper at the delaying tactics he 
seemed to adopt. I said, ‘‘Come along, then.” 


“Where? There is nowhere we can go to. They discussed 
what to do with so much waste and rubbish. Finally, they did 
just as the Aagamas (Sacred Books) enjoin.” 


I could not make out what he said. “What ever do you 
mean?” I asked, now greatly excited. ““What did they do with 
the books?” 


“You know, sir, it is said that it is improper to let old time 
scripts lying about; and that the proper way to dispose of them 
is to dip them in ghee and offer them dutifully to the Fire-God. 
That is exactly what was done here.” 


“Ha!” I let out a scream, beside myself with horror. 


He then began to give a systematic description. ‘“‘A big 
square pit was dug; fire was kindled; the entire lot was dipped 
in ghee; and then duly committed to the flames as an offering.” 


In a towering passion, I felt no Sacred Text would have laid 
down such a procedure; and that ifa Sacred Text really indicated 
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a course like this, that Text ought to have been offered as the first 
_ Sacrifice instead. 


It is true such a practice obtained in olden days;but the condi- 
tions were different. If scripts grew brittle with age, it was common 
Practice to have them transcribed on new palm-leaves and then 
commit the old ones-to the flames. This entailed no loss at all, 
Since the book was. there, perpetually new. These wiseacres of 
modern.days forgot their first duty to make copies; but were 
guilty at the same time of the crime of destroying those books at 
one stroke by fire. What colossal stupidity! Who could say 
how many treasured books disappeared altogether from the world 
like this on account of the crass ignorance of men? The report 
that all of Vara Guna Pandya’s collection of books had thus been 
deliberately destroyed by fire robbed me of my peace of mind; 
and I despaired, in my anguish, of deliverance ever coming to 
bless this poor dear native land of mine. 


Originally, I had come with the intention of spending two 
full days there in my hunt for ancient books; but these men had:> 
relieved me of that necessity. I went into the sanctum sanctorum 
again. All I could find it in my heart to say to the Deity this time 
was, “O God! Vouchsafe it unto us that such an atrocity is not 
repeated anywhere else”. 


Empty-handed this time too, I went back to my town,and 
carried on with my studies as before, wondering when exactly 
God was going to bless me by enabling me to come by a clean and 
serviceable text of Silappadikaaram. 


In the summer vacation of the year 1890, I started again with 
this same purpose, for the extreme south of Tamil Nadu, after 
His Holiness of Tiruvaavaduturai had issued instructions to the 
officials of all the branches, announcing my visit, and ordering full 
cooperation with me in my errand. 


Kaviraja Iswara Murti Pillai was again greatly useful to me 
in my search for scripts in Tirunelveli town; and I searched a 
second time in the same plazes I had been to before. In Saali- 
vaatiswara Oduvar’s house, I bagged one script with the plain 


ul 
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text of Silappadikaaram, anda second with both text and com- 
mentary, though the script carrying the commentary was incom- 
plete. 


At Sri Vaikuntam I went to the house of a scholar of the 
name of Vaikunta Nathan Kavirayar, who was full eighty years 
old. He quoted from several classical works in the course of our 
conversation; and just laughed when I told him of my mission, 
and my desire to look over the palm-leaves in his house. “Are 
there really people these days interested in the scripts of ancient 
times?” he asked. ‘‘After printed books have become the order 
of the day, who ever would seek to preserve palm-leaf books, of 
all things? And, after an English education has become all the 
fashion, who is going to care for Tamil?” 


“One point, please,” I interrupted him. “How did printed 
books originate? ls it not because scholars like you preserve 
palm-leaf books that others transcribe them and get them 
printed? Well, do permit me to have a look at your collection.” 


“Tt is true I had a number of old-time books with me. But 
since my boys who received an English education haye all secured 
jobs and left me, there was no one here interested in preserving 
them any longer, and so I gave away the books to whoever asked 
for them.” 


I regretted not having come earlier. I looked at the few 
scripts the old scholar had with him still for his own study; but 
none of them was of any use to me. 


I had already received the scripts of Chintamani and Pattu 
Paattu that had been in the possession of Kumaarasami Pillai, 
Tamil Pandit of Caldwell College, Tuticorin, who was a native of 
Arumugamangalam. As these were very clean scripts, I now 
went to Arumugamangalam in the hope I could get some more if 
I examined the stock.at his house. Kumaarasami Pillai’s nephew, 
who lived there now, showed me all there was to see; and I was 
able to get Aka Nanooru, an incomplete copy of Pura Nanooru, a 
commentary on Silappadikaaram, and Tamil Navalar Charitram. 


I went to Tiruchendur next, to worship Lord Muruga there; 
proceeded to Alwartirunagari; and, after searching for scripts ina 
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few places, returned to Tirunelveli. I paid a visit to Lawyer Sub 
baiah Pillai of New South Street when I heard I could find some pa- 
Im-leaf books in his house. Sri Subramanya Desikar’s brother, Tiri 
Koota Raasappa Kavirayar, who was a relative of Subbaiah Pillai 
and an old friend of mine, accompanied me on that visit and 
explained to him what I was seeking, going from place to place 
like this. 


“Why, for the matter of that,” said Subbiah Pillai, ““We had 
in our house actual cartloads of books that had once belonged to 
Our teacher. I did not know how to dispose of them, since they 
were all old and damaged, taking up plenty of space, and of no 
earthly use to any one. I never had the capacity, you see, to read 
them and find out for myself what they were; and so came to look 
upon them as so much unwanted rubbish. Elderly women suggest- 
€d that these might be set adrift in a river, piling them up to look 
like a temple car, as people used to do on the 18th day of the 
month of Aadi. So I waited for that festival to come round, and 
gotrid of the whole lot in the stream at the back of our house.” 
His tone showed his utter indiffernce to what had happened; but 
it wrung my heart to hear what he said. I felt as concerned here 
as I had been when I heard of the deliberate burning of scripts at 
Kari Valam Vanda Nalloor. 


Those mighty minds of old, who sang the praises of the Tamil 
Muse, declared that fire could not destroy nor water drown—as 
had been proved in their very presence — what had been set down 
for all time in that divine language. They were fortunate men; 
because they did not live to see that same glorious literature 
want only thrown into fire and flood today; while we stand by, 
helpless, wringing our hands! 


More in sorrow than in anger I asked him, ‘Do you mean to 
say you did the right thing by letting the flood carry off all thos 
wonderful books that had been preserved in your house?” _ 


Tiri Koota Raasappa Kavirayar said then, “I happened to-visit 
here at the time these people were flinging bundles of scripts into 
the stream for the last time. I saw one final batch of palm-leaves 
in the hands of a boy who was hurrying with it in his hands; gave 
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him a blow, snatched that handful, and left it on top of the book- 
shelf inside.” Addressing the head of the house, he said, “Would 
you please fetch it now?” 


That bundle was brought and placed before me. As mice 
had already taken it up for researches of their own, many of the 
leaves were in bits. I was able to salvage fragments of a few 
mirior poems like Jiru Poovana Naathar Ula and, in addition, 
pieces here and there of Silappadikaaram itself! The writing was 
so clear, and free from mistakes, that I could only eat my heart 
out, thinking of the worth of what was now beyond my reach for 
ever. 


Taking Tiri Koota Raasappa Kavirayar with me, I proceeded 
to Ambasamudram. En route we stopped at the house of a here- 
ditary guru (spiritual preceptor) of the Saivites. On seeing us 
approach, even from a great distance, that aged preceptor — he 
must have been about seventy then - went inside. His son brought 


two planks used as seats, and placed one on the floor for his father 


to sit on, leaning the other against the wall for him to rest his back. 


The next minute the preceptor. made his appearance, with the 
jewels — aarukatti and sundara vedam - in his ears, string of 
beads round his brow; anda similar string, worked in gold, with 
a pendant, worn round his neck. Only on assuming his seat 
could he bring himself to bid us welcome. Would it not be 
beneath his dignity to appear before others, like any other common 
mortal, without all this miscellaneous outfit! He was a man well- 


‘known to my companion, and indebted to him for favours. 


When we were seated, he said with assumed humility, “May I 
know why I have been honoured by your visit today? Distinguished 
people like you often grace my humble dwelling with their exalted 
presence. Do I really deserve the honour you do me?” 


“I heard you have with you some palm-leaf scripts; and I 
have come to have a look at those,” I said . 


“Ts that so?” he asked. “What particular script do you 
happen to require?” 
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~ — “Tshould like to get Silappadikaaram.” 


“You mean Sirappadikaaram, “he said, with special empha- 
sis on the second syllable, correcting me! 


““No, no; it is Silappadikaaram, not Sirappadikaaram.” 1 said, 


interrupting him. 


“You are quite young; and so yet to learn several things,” 
he went on as before; “the only name to call it by is Sirappadi- 
kaaram.” 


My companion brushed that aside and said, ‘‘Let it be what- 
€ver itis. Ask them to bring the book to us.” 


_ “Why!” he exclaimed; “‘it is not such an easy matter as you 
Suppose. Who would profane it now? We should wait for the 
annual day of worship, make flower’ offerings to the Goddess of 
Learning, and then only take it in our hands.” 


The way he talked made me infer he might not have anything 
to show. But. my companion would not let him off that easy. 
Being his patron, he called his boy, went inside, and said in a tone 
of authority, “‘Now, where is that book, please?’ 


There were in all some ten or fifteen scripts which the boy 
held up for us to see; and, without exception, they dealt with 
religious practices and funeral rites. We took leave of father and 
son, without a word. $ 


I then went to Kalakkaadu, where there are two Saivite 
Mutts. I went to the south Mutt, whose head -was. a man of 
excellent character and attainments. His name was Saminatha 
Desikar. As soon as I informed him of my errand, he brought 
a ladder, climbed into the attic where he stored his books, and 
placed before me for my inspection the whole of his stock. I 
spent two days, looking them over; and found among, them. pura- 
nams, minor poems and Sanskrit works. Some of them were 
without names on the top leaves; and I filled in the names of all 
such. = "age 


And then —- I came upon an old script there that contained 
the whole text of Pattu Paattu; and I gazed at it. with rapture. 


— 
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“What a pretty dance this had led me!” I told my host. “If I 
had got it earlier, it would have saved me a lot headache. Even 


now I can use it for my second edition; and so saying, received the 
book from him. 


Then I packed up all my finds; and went back, first, to Tiru- 
nelveli, and from there straight to Kumbakonam. 


53. A Temple to Tamil 


On my return to Kumbakonam I took up all the copies of 
Silappadikaaram I had been able to collect, and began to study 
and examine them. I devoted all the attention I could to these 
three separately: the text, the commentary and the glossary, 
though proper study of the last was precluded by the extremely 
damaged condition of the script. I had some regard for it, not 
because of the script I had before me, but because the commen- 
tator cited it as an authority in certain contexts. When I did pay 
closer attention to it, however, I found some valuable information 
in it not to be had in the commentary; and my patience was re- 
warded. That made me take a new interest in it from then on. 


Silappadikaaram is replete with references to music and 
drama; and, when I tried to grasp these clearly, I was surprised 
at the large body of rules and poetical works quoted by the com- 
mentator. Sachaputa Venbaa, Taala Samudram, Suddhananda 
Prakasam; these three I obtained and studied. Whenever I met 
Maha Vaidyanatha Aiyar and his brother Ramaswami Aiyar, I 
reported to them what I had found in the epic itself, and in these 
three works, bearing on music, and they clarified points that I 
had found obscure. They also were surprised to hear of the 
existence of innumerable music treatises like these in Tamil. 


There was at Kumbakonam a person well versed in Bharata 
Naatya (Carnatic Dance) of the name of Natesa Dikshitar; and he 
explained to me certain points relating to gestures, and postures 
of the hands, in use in that art. There was another, a Rayar 
(Madhwa Brahmin) who was a past master of the same art, and he 
rendered the same service to me. When I approached a few 
dance-masters themselves for clearing certain other doubts, and 
they resolved these for me, it almost broke my heart to think how 
the Tamils of these latter days had failed to preserve properly such 
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arts and the treatises dealing with them. With all the assistance I 
obtained thus, I still could not master the details to be found in 
the commentary as thoroughly as I wished to. Aiyasami Sastri- 
gal, who was Tahsildar at Kumbakonam, explained to me points 
dealing with Yoga and allied sciences. 


While I was thus engaged in my researches on Silappadikaa- 
ram, I got, in April 1891, a letter from Prof. J. Vinson a French 


‘savant, who was a professor of Tamil in Paris. He had seen my 


edition of Jeevaka Chintamani, and he said how much he had 
enjoyed reading it, and how he would like me to bring out similar 
editions of the other four epics, Silappadikaaram and the others. 


His letter revealed both his love of the Tamil language and his 
extreme humility. He concluded it with these words: “TI shall 
be grateful if you are pleased to read my faulty Tamil and to write 
areply. Praying to God to shower His blessings on you. 


I remain, 
Your colleague and servant’’ 


What if the wide seas separated us? We became true friends 
for, as the adage says, “Sincerity of feeling makes for friendship.” 


I wrote to. him, asking if a copy of Silappadikaaram was ayail- 
able in any Paris library. He replied by return, under date 7-5-1891, 
saying, “I happen to know well all the one thousand manuscripts 
preserved in the huge library, Bibliothique Nationale; a reference 
to that list or catalogue proved that no Silappadikaaram was in 
stock. As for ancient classics, there is a manuscript of Manime- 


‘ kalai there; but, as I informed you in my letter written last month, 


it is a palm-leaf manuscript, with a number of words and verses 
missing, and without a commentary. I made a copy of it on paper 
to keep on the shelves of my smaller library. If you wish to see 
it, I shall send it to you; and you may return it to me after filling 
in whatever is missing in it.” 


My wonder and admiration grew all the greater as I thought 
‘of the care bestowed on the preservation of the jewels belonging 
to our Tamil Muse at a place thousands of miles away, while the 
people in my own land left their inherited treasure of palm-leaf 
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books to be destroyed by fire and flood, to my everlasting sriet 
and pain. “Even if my fellow-countrymen,” I said to myself, 
when I heard of the thousand Tamil manuscripts stored in the 
library at Paris, “‘eyen if.my fellow-countrymen were to lose the 
entire body of their own’ manuscripts, these other thousand 
Scripts at least would be well cared for, for all time.” 


As I was studying Manimekalai too side by side whenever I 
found time for it, I wrote to my friend in Paris to send me a copy 
of certain parts of it; and he did so. J found it so full of mistakes 
that I stopped giving my friend further trouble. 


I had once occasion to visit Kundrakkudi, and meet the 
Head of the Mutt there, and my friend Arumuga Desikar, who 
was his Junior. I also reminded the head clerk of the Mutt, Appa 
Pillai, of the request I had made him in a letter to let me know of 
places where palm-leaf scripts were to be found. He asked me to 
wait just a moment, went in and brought-a script for me to see. I 
looked into it, and found that it contained the texts alone of both 
Silappadikaaram and Maniimekalai. 1 turned the leaves of the 
former, and saw that it was complete, and also free from mistakes 
of any sort. 


‘Where did you get this? I asked. 


“There is a village nearby of the name of Mudalaippatti 
and, in it, the house of a Tamil scholar, who has with him hundreds 
of such scripts. I got it from him,” said Appa Pillai. 


“Mudalaippatti? Is n’t it rather a queer name?” 


“They call it Mudalaippatti now; but it is a corrupt form of 
the original name of the village-Mitilaippatti.”’ 


I felt impatient to start for that village at once, and so asked 
“How far is that place from here, please?” 


Appa Pillai understood how eager I was to go, and said, 
“O, quite near. We can start now.” That same afternoon I got 
the permission of the Head of the Mutt, went to Mitilaippatti, 
taking Appa Pillai with me, and reached the house of that scholar 
who was called Azhakia Chitrambala Kavirayar. 
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That house looked like a temple raised in honour of the 
Goddess Tamil. I looked at the manuscripts in stock there. The 
Kavirayar recounted the greatness of his ancestors, and also recited 
for our benefit some of the poems composed by them. 


The village of Mitilaippatti had been donated to an ancestor 
also called Azhakia Chitrambala Kavirayar, by a Zamindar of the 
name of Vengalappa Nayakkar; and he had made his residence 
there ever since. Poets of his line “had received gifts from the 
Setupatis of Ramanathapuram, the Zamindars of Marungapuri, 
and Sivagangai and the Rajahs of Pudukottai. 


The Kavirayar said, “This is the block of granite to which 
elephants used to be tethered before, for my.ancestors used to 
receive elephants as presents. There you see the palanquin, 
reminding us of former glory, since my ancestors were entitled 
to the honour of travelling in a palanquin. They have composed 
poems without number, and obtained countless gifts.: ‘We enjoy 
today the wealth they earned and accumulated, although we have 
neither their attainments nor their gift of expression. A cousin 
of mine, Kumarasami Kavirayar, lives in that house to the west. 
He, on the other hand, is a good scholar.” 


Though he spoke thus in his modesty, we could see how 
learned he was in fact. He could also compose verses of his own, 
since such skill ran in his blood. Certain elderly people who 
belonged to the same family shared that skill with him. 


Every script in that house was neat and well-written. I saw 
the title, ‘Commentary on Pura Nanooru and Commentary on 
Silappadikaaram’, written on the top of one. It seemed to me a 
miracle on the same level as the blind learning to see; and I took 
it up, with a thrill of joy. WhenI untied the bundle, however, 
and looked in, I found the former in it all right; but the commen- 
tary on Silappadikaaram was missing. I rummaged among the 
whole collection, hoping to find it clubbed together with some 
other script, “Just my ill—luck!” I told myself in my disappoint- 
ment at the end. 


I could not bring myself to leave that house. I asked my 
host if he could tell me of any other place near there where scripts 
like these would be available. 
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He said, ‘‘we have relatives of ours living at Sevvoor hard by. 
They are lateral descendants of our own ancestors, and have made 
that place their home. You may see scripts like these there too. 
Another such branch is to be found at Karaichooranpatti; but, 
this being midsummer, you cannot stand up to a trip to that 
village.”’ I felt as pleased as if he had pointed to buried treasure. 


I received from him Pura Nanooru and certain other works 
and left for Sevvoor. The founder of that branch of the family 
was Chitrambala Kavirayar, author of Dala Singa Maalai, a poem 
in honour of a Setupati. There were scripts preserved with as 
much care in that house too, but none of Silappadikaaram. There 
was a long ballad written out on one, describing the three sangams 
(Academies) and I copied it. I returned to Kumbakonam, taking 


with me what I had been able to obtain at Mitilaippatti and 
Sevvoor.: 


The Mitilaippatti script helped me to correct a number of 
wrong readings in Silappadikaaram; and it furnished headings too 
for several of the songs. That script grew upon me every time I 
Studied it. I felt sure a study of the Manimekalai script would 
Prove equally rewarding; but I held it over to a later date, and 
concentrated on the other works for the time being. 


If Thad omitted Mitilaippatti in my itinerary, I could not 
have found the content and peace of mind I enjoyed now. So 
it was this I had in mind when [had occasion to write later, ‘““There 
are plenty of places with temples all over Tamil Nadu: temple 
to Siva, Vishnu and Subramanya. I place on a par with these the 
small town of Mitilaippatti, which is one of the spots I have known 


to contain a temple for that Goddess Whose name is Tamil to 
reside in with love.” 


54. Hridayaalaya Marudappa Tevar 


The scope of my researches kept expanding; and so did the 
number of trips I made; the more trips I made the bigger the 
literary treasure I hoarded, and the bigger the family of scholars 
and learners around me. As in the house we were living we were 
hard put to it for space to store the ever-increasing stock of palm- 
leaves, and to study them with the assistance of others, we moved, 
in June 1891, to a house with two floors, at the northern tip:of the 
same Bhaktapuri Agraharam, which we rented for six rupees. 
My hopes soared that I-might now collect a larger number of 
useful scripts, teach more pupils, and engage in research, with 
more assistants by my:side: 


Aye those who had helped me in various ways at the time 
I celebrated my son’s Upanayanam there was one, Hridayezalaya 
Marudappa Tevar, the Zemindar of Ootrumalai. I had long 
wished for a closer acquaintance with him. but had been unable 
to visit him at his place wheneyer I toured. the Tirunelveli region. 
I decided I could never fulfil my wish unless I set out again with 
Ootrumalai as my chief destination; and so I left for that place 
within a few days of my return from Mitilaippatti. 


I could see no harm, however, in.combining that visit with 
my usual-hunt for ancient palm-leaf scripts at places I had not been 
to before. I went straight to Vikramasingapuram, the birth-place 
of Sri Sivagnana Munivar of Tiruvaavaduturai, who wrote the 
commentary, “Dravida Maha Bhashyam’’ on the Saiva Siddhanta 
Work, Siva Gnana Bodham.” I -went to the house where he was 
born; but could not: find in it any script of use to me. 2 

I met in that house the teacher of the local. school who 
belonged, I found out on enquiry, to Kadayanalhuir. 
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“Ts that so?” I said. “Iam glad to hear that. Do you hap- 
pen to have in your house there any palm-leaf script of olden 
days?” 


“There were plenty; but a certain person made away with 
them all.” 


“May I know,” I asked, unable to contain my eagerness now, 
“who that person is?” 


“Why, none else than Saminathaiyar of Kumbakonam.” 


Suppressing my laughter as best I could, I proceeded to ask 


him, “May I know, again, what the books were that he carried 
away?’ m 5 


i. tremendous lot it was. He did not leave any behind.” 


He did not, naturally, know who I was; and, as the friends 
who had come with me stood by with a puzzled look, I went on 
plying him with question after question just to see how far he 
would go, stigmatizing me like this. He stuck to his assertion 
that there had been many, many valuable books in his house, and 


that T had helped myself to them all. I could not but laugh nows 
and I started to speak, so that my friends could get the facts aright. 


“This gentleman casts a slur on my good name, without 
knowing who I am. It is true I have been to Kadayanallur;and 
it is also true I have tried to see if I could find any old scripts in his 
house, when people told me that the house belonged to a great 
scholar. The manI met there simply told me that all books were 
Stored in the garret; and when'I climbed up the steps I found two 
or three boxes, which any one could see had been there, 
undisturbed, for ages. Tie sree oity. 


“I opened one box, and found only mice droppings in ‘it for 
the greater part. There were of course a few bits left over, of 
scripts, sticking to these droppings, after the mice had. masticated 
and absorbed the rest. I emptied the boxes of their contents 
and was able to salvage, as a reward for all my labour, just one 
incomplete script of Chintamani, and took it up. Obviously, I 
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‘had ‘little’ use for’the rest of ‘the treasure ‘stored in those boxes! 
This i is, as you see, the. sum and substance of the’ matter!” 


$ ' I now turied to that tesioher atid asked’ itim, “were pou there 
‘in the house at that time?” , i fees c 


Crest-fallen now, he answered, ‘‘No, sir.» When I - went 
shome for the holidays, that was what the people there’ told me. 
I was not there at the time. I was wrong in repeating what 
ey said.” 


“God be thanked! 1 I said. ‘‘Asyou made the imputation to 
my very face, the truth has come’ to light and my good name 
has ‘been’ cleared: If you had told this to any one else, would 
he not have taken it for gospel truth?” Y 


I engaged a cart to take me to Gott from Vikrama- 
singapuram. As we drew near that place we found, coming from 
tthe ‘opposite direction; a small body of armed men.’ “One of my 
companions said, “Look, here comes the Zamindar!” I halted the 
cart and alighted. oS : 


'. Ardeep and sonorous voice said, “Pleased to’ meet you. I am 
coming this way only to accord you’a fitting reception.” I looked 
up into the face of one attired like'a huntsman; and then looked 
round at the armed natives of the area who stood around him 
with an air of the deepest respect. There were also several dogs 
there, used in hunts. ' 


“Is it to welcome me that he has come in this attire? Does 
he not look exactly like some warrior of old?” So ran my thoughts, 
as my eyes tried to size him up, head to foot, lost in admiration. 
The Zamindar would have been above fifty, then. 


“Why take so ‘much trouble? I could have waited’ upon you 
in your palace itself!” I said, smiling with delight. 


“T have been looking _ forward to “this visit every day since 
you wrote to me, saying you would come. Please proceed direct 
to the eels: I shall join you there after covering a short distance 
this way,” he said, as he continued on his way. 

22 
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When I reached the palace I found most comfortable arrange- 
ments made for my stay on the floor above the main entrance. 
The attendants there arranged for my bath; and, when that was 
over, brought me my breakfast and coffee. At eight I was able 
to go to the audience-chamber. As I entered, the Zamindar 
rose from his seat by way of welcome, and asked me to sit 
down. There were four scholars in that chamber, seated with 
him. With these, he was engaged in the study of Tiruvanaikka 
Puranam. 


The Zamindar sometimes used to write to me, asking me to 
explain the meaning of a stanza here or there; and I used to wonder 
since the verses he had selected were tough, and beyond the heads 
of those who had not studied them under experts, ‘Why does the 
Zamindar refer such stanzas to me? Does it really mean that 


he reads such works, and has understood all the other verses in 
“these poems?” ~ 


I found the explanation now, and gauged his attainments 
when I found him regaling himself with the delights the Tamil 
Muse has to offer, in the company of those competent men. 


One of the scholars read out a stanza. The Zamindar then 
turned respectfully to me and said, “Your commands are awaited.” 


The courtesy and the graciousness in his words kept me’ spell- 
bound. 


: Was I his teacher, or his preceptor? Was I at least his elder 
in age? What large-heartedness in him, what boundless love or 


learning, made him use just those words, ‘““Your commands are 
awaited”’. 


“Would those ruling chieftains of old, celebrated in song, 
and legend for their valour and their generosity and their mental 
gifts, have looked like this princeling here before me!” I thought 
as I sat there by his side, lost in wonder and admiration. 


I began to give the meaning of that verse. Who could set 
limits to my enthusiasm, when I am given such a_ time, place and 
opportunity and an audience never so fit as this, though few? I 
introduced the theme, gave the word-for-word meaning, drew 
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attention ‘to special points of interest to be noted, and analyzed 
the whole structure of the piece under the five heads of grammar. 


The Zamindar followed my teaching, sitting immovable as a 
statue. Two more verses followed, when the clock struck ten. 
He put the book down and got up. “Today I have tasted bliss 
of a kind I have never known before. It is time for dinner. Be 
so good as to take it now,” said that perfect host to me. 


The feast was served to me at noon. I enjoyed, along with 
the nectar of Tamil which accompanied it. Every little thing that 
was there was a feast for the eyes. The men I met there and the 
officials who looked after the administration were correct in their 
behaviour. Everything moved like clock work, punctual to the 
very minute. There was a sand-glass at the main entrance to 
indicate the time. I could find no spot there that was not spick 
and span. Most of the palace staff had studied literature, and 
profited by it. 


Hridayaalaya Marudappa Tevar’s life had a certain order- 
liness, — a certain daily beauty about it which won my admiration, 
He rose at four, got through his early morning routine, took just a 
glass of milk, and set out on his rounds, with his retinue, at six. 
He inspected the tethering grounds for elephants, the stables and 
the cattle-sheds; and then went for a walk along each of the roads 
leading to his place from the four directions, all these roads having 
been laid by him. when he took over, with tress planted in neat 
rows along either edge. The gardens too were luscious and well- 
cared for. All this engaged him for two hours. 


From eight to ten he sat with scholars, book in hand, studying 
something new every day, and revising poems already studied 
with special delight. These teachers came of families noted for 
their scholarship for generations, were themselves authors of a 
good many poems, and had been poets by appointment to the 
Zamin for years. 


At ten, the Zamindar could be seen in his administrative block 
attending to the affairs of his estate. Bath, dinner, and other 
activities would follow till two in the afternoon when he would 
take up his literary pursuits for two hours. From four to six he 
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would supervise works; and make himself available for interviews 
at ‘six. He would listen to any complaints his retainers might 
bring to him, receive their petitions written out on palm-leaves; 
study them later, and dispose of them all the very next day. He 
also kept open house to every one who came from places outside 
his domain. 


Evening would find him at the temple of Sri Navaneeta Krishna, 
his family Deity. The temple was indeed small in size; but all 
the daily and periodical ceremonies of worship which we associate 
with temples which are centres of pilgrimage were conducted there 
with ‘scrupulous attention to detail. The offerings consisted, 
everyday, of several kinds of cooked rice, and sweets and savouries 
of different types, prepared in the temple, using only fresh butter 
clarified then and there. A “‘laadu” would be of the size ofa 
coconut with the fibre removed; and a ‘“‘ten-kuzhal” as big as a 
circular slab of stone used for obtaining sandal-paste from sandal 
wood. The Zamindar usually set such sweets apart, after dedica- 
tion, and sent them to his guests from far and near, as sanctified 
offerings they could partake of devoutly. At the time he visited 
the temple, musicians could always be heard rendering devotional 
songs and hymns, 


I have never seen anywhere else such an orderly and efficient 
administration as his. He enhanced manifold the prestige of his 
éstate, though it was small, by his dwn enlightened methods of 
administration. I used to let my fancy roam, and picture to 
myself the benefits a huge and populous kingdom might derive 
if it were really so fortunate as to have him as its ruler. ~ 


“When I ‘met the Zamindar at four in the afternoon, we two 
drunk delight of poetry; and then I spoke to him as_ earnestly as 
I could of poems old and new, admiring the keenness of his intellect 
that closely followed every word of mine. I never heard him 
speaking ill of any one. 


I had a Iook at the, scripts in the Zamin Library; but none of 
them was of any possible use to me. 


Bathing in the Chitra River, pattaking of a magnificent 
banquet at every meal, listening to the Zamindar’s talk, which 


= 
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came straight from his heart, drenched inthe most respectful love, 
and the joys of literature I revelled in under that roof—all these 
made my stay of a few days there little short:of a sojourn in 
Heaven. The entertainment he provided was royal in every 
sense of the word. I use the word advisedly, for no anointed 
king could have been treated better. The’ only shortcoming I 
could point to is that I was not myself a king. 


Even if I chose to stay in that place for all the rest of my 
days, life there, with its endlessly exquisite joys, could never 
become stale to me; nor would the Zamindar flag in his 
hospitality. But would it ever be possible? I had a two-fold duty 
to discharge — a public one of: teaching as a profession; and a 
personal one of wandering .ceaselessly from place to place in 
search of ancient texts. 


I took leave of him in the evening of a certain day, when he 
said to me, “J shall fix up a carriage, equipped with a cook, cooking 
utensils and foodstuffs; and you can useit for your travel wherever 
you wish to go.” 


I answered, “Such a thing is not feasible at all. There won’t 
be facilities at the places I go to, for a cook to prepare feast after 
feast for me. In several villages I just have pot-luck, as and when 
I get anything to eat, and then I start my hunt for scripts, It is 
also possible that on occasions I have to go without food alto- 
gether. When conditions are like this, could I pursue my self- 
chosen vocation if I had to take with me this retinue you suggest, 
of a carriage, bullocks, a driver, a cook and so on? I shall be 
gratefulif you could arrange for a conveyance to take me only 
up to Courtallam.” He agreed to do so; and the time fixed for 
my ‘departure was early morning of the next day. 


I returned to my lodgings. At ten that night an attendant 
brought me, as usual, my night-cap, a glass of milk, thick, boiled . 
down to the right consistence, sweetened with a special preparation 
of cane-juice, and flavoured with saffron. As I drank it, the thought 
came into. my mind that nowhere else on earth could I find such 
genuine. solicitude; and it would be such a wrench to tear myself 
away — and drops of tears kept coursing down my cheeks. 
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I got up in the morning, and found the carriage ready. I 
felt like going to meet the Zamindar again. When he saw me 
coming, he was shocked. ‘“‘What is the matter, please?” he asked 
“Isn’t the carriage ready?” 


“Everything is ready, except my heart, which refuses to part 
from you. The call to serve the Tamil Muse keeps dragging me 
away. When I helped myself to the milk that was brought for me 
last night, my heart melted at the thought of the love you bear 
for me. I came impelled by a desire to take leave of you once 
again. And now, shall I go?” 


“We are also grieved at the parting. Whenever you happen 
to be free, you may kindly drop in here, stay with us, and 
treat us to that drink of the gods that goes by the name of 


poetry,”’ he said with the most sincere affection. I took leave of 
him. 


That was the last time I saw him. Fate decided I should 
not meet him again. I left my heart behind, with Hridayaalaya 
Marudappa Tevar, and reached Courtallam somehow. 


There I found that my friend Tirikoota Rasappa Kavirayar 
had come from Melagaram to meet me. Meeting him put some 
heart into me, and I felt like going to search for scripts again. I 
said to him, “I had been to Ootrumalai on a visit. As ‘soon as 
I return to Kumbakonam, I should arrange for the printing of 
Silappadikaaram. With your assistance I intend looking for peuP ls 
in a few likely places, before I leave.” 


“By all means. Let us start,’ he said. We went toa number 
of places like Sokkampatti, and rummaged in the shelves: of 
several Tamil scholars. I then reached Tenkasi; and made my 
way to a Mutt there, in which had lived in former days one who 
’ had been Ativeera Rama Pandya’s teacher, finding nothing there 
that I could use. 


Later I met a gentleman of the name of Subbaiah Pillat, 
who told me he knew by heart certain poems of Hes ago ue 
recited the following stanza. 
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Hath he not seen, hath not my true-love seen, my Friend, 
Picking his frightful way through the desert scrub, 

The hawk fall like a thunderbolt to grip 

In vice-like talons the hooded cobra, 

And fly aloft — and make it seem 

A sling with the thong torn loose? 


From the style of this verse, I inferred it should belong to the 
Sangam Age. 


“‘Wherefrom did you get this, may I know?” 
“I found many pieces like this in palm-leaves I have with me.” 


“Is that so? Would you permit me to see them?” 


“My house is no longer in my possession. Those leaves, 
along with the rest of my property, are in other people’s hands 
now.” 


I was sorry to hear that - sorry that he had lost the inestimable 
treasure of poetry, even more than the property that had been 
his. What a pity that he had to lie low, in hiding unable to meet 
his commitments! The pieces he had recited, and the information 
he had given me at first, had led me to expect with great eagerness 
a wonderful classic I had not seen before. But, by this time, I had 
got used to hopes raised high being destroyed the next minute. 


“Does it mean, in that case, you haven’t got even a single 
script with you?” My voice was faint with disappointment, as I 
asked that question. 


“I do happen to have just a few stray leaves and one or two 
books.” 


When I asked him if he could show these to me, he said, “I 
have kept them in the loft of a friend’s house. I cannot go there 
and get them during the day-time. I'll bring them to you at 
night.’’ 


That night I got those stray leaves he had referred to and I 
found six stanzas inallinthem. Iguessed they should have formed 
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part of a poem called Sitrattakam; I have not been able to obtain 
the complete, book yet. 


Those palm-leaves were few and stray; still 1 Telt as pleased 
as if Subbiah Pillai had‘given me a book that was new to me 
and complete. I thanked him profusely, and took leave. _ 


Starting from Tenkasi, I toured a few villages round about; 
but finding nothing I could use for'my edition of Silappadikaaram, 
returned to Kumbakonam. 


7 The travail I inflicted on myself, to make good the missing 
could endure.. The places I had been to were well over fifty; but 
I had met with nothing but failure. I. decided to give up such 


fruitless search, and get the book ready Lo the: press” soo: 
further delay. 


el: 
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“55. Editing Silappadikaaram 


Srinivasa Raghavachariar, Tamil Pandit of the Presidency 
College, had published the plain text of Puhaar Kaandam of 
Silappadikaaram, declaring it to be the work of Cheramaan Perumal 
Nayanar. Shodasaavadhaanam Subbaraya Chettiar had published 
the same text ‘in 1880 with the commentary of Adiyaarku 
Nallaar. Both the books, brought out because that particular 
portion of the epic had been prescribed by the University, contained 
errors of several kinds. 


- Chettiar ‘claimed in his Introduction to have 5 simplified the 
language where needed, expanded, or condensed the commentary | 
according tothe nature of the context, written a paraphrase of the 
“Kaanal Vari” chapter since there was none available and to have 
set forth thereunder a. brief account of the rules ‘relating to music 
and drama, to facilitate the study of these when one comes upon 
them in the chapter'on “Arangetram” and finds them dealt with 
there again and again in bewildering detail. It could be seen 
therefore that the whole of Adiyaarku Nallaar’s commentary had 
not been reproduced faithfully in that edition. Chettiar had tried 
to get Madurai Kaandam gale as well; but had not succeeded 
in his attempt. 


“Thése two publications ‘were absolutely of no use to me. I 
had myself bagged a total of eight copies of the poem, and 
fourteen of the commentary. After thoroughly examining all 
these, I prepared my own copy of the final revised version. 
Then I set about getting ready all the other material that should 
En with it. 


|» My growing acquaintance with works of the Sangam Age 
and.the experience I had by this time gained in the field of editing 
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Suggested to me more and more up-to-date methods from time to 
time. I had included in Pattu Paattu useful matter under 
certain heads, not to be found in Chintamani. I wanted to put in 
even more of such matter in Silappadikaaram to assist scholars 
in their research. 


Data for such sections were available in plenty in both poem 
and commentary. I could not resist the temptation to add brief 
notes, for example, on the works to which reference is made by 
Adiyaarku Nallaar, and also provide an alphabetical index of all 
the characters, under different heads, like kings, andso on. I had 
every bit of information like these analyzed and arranged neatly 
after being classified. Thus the scope of my research kept expand- 
ing, and the sky was the limit! 


So there came a day when I had all these written and kept 
ready, just as I had wished: a glossary of rare words and an index, 
separately, of the special kinds of information to be met with, 

_which I referred to as Table of Contents, separate alphabetical 
lists, similarly, of names of kings, kingdoms, places, mountains, 
tivers, lakes, gods, poets and so on occurring in the epic and in 
Adiyaarku Nallaar’s commentary, a glossary of proper names, of 
phrases and idioms, and also an index of quotations whose sources 
could not be traced, A synopsis of the story, a biography of the 
author Ilango Adigal, and one of the commentator, and notes 
on works quoted from as authority — these came next. 


And now I was free at last to sit at my Introduction. For- 
merly, I had snatched time to write the Introduction, as the printing 
of each book was going on; but now I wanted to have the main 
body of it ready and add to it whatever might be found necessary 
later on, : 


I wanted to draw attention to the condition palm-leaf scripts 
as a rule were found in. I wrote: ‘Most of the scripts are so 
faulty that there is no room in them for errors any more, revealing 
thereby that they had lain for ages without any one to meddle 
with them either for study or teaching, and if they had managed 
to survive somehow, the credit for it should go to a few good men 
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who had made the transcription and preservation of these scripts 
part, almost, of their religion. The hardest heart would melt 
at the thought of what an ordeal it has been to study and compare 
scripts that appear on the outside to have nothing common at all 
among themselves, being so damaged and altered out of recogni- 
tion by time and neglect.” 


Just about the time everything was ready for the press, I wrote 
about it to my friend, P. Kumarasami Mudaliar of Colombo, who 
had agreed to bear the expenses of this publication himself, and 
had kept enquiring about it pretty often. He now offered to 
temit Rs. 300 and I accepted that amount, although I knew it 
would cover only a small portion of the total cost. I went to 
Madras in June 1891, which was the time of our summer recess 
and, as the quotations furnished by the Dravida Ratnakaram Press 
appeared rather exorbitant, entrusted the V. N. Jubilee Press 
with the printing. 


I was in two minds about printing the old glossary too, since 
it was damaged and incomplete, and so held over the decision to 
the day when the rest of the book would be ready. 


I made use of my stay in Madras to visit the houses of the 
scholars there and continue my hunt for scripts. I bagged ten 
stray leaves of the old glossary I have just referred to in the house 
of Guruswami Aiyar, great-grandson of Saravana Perumal Aiyar. 
I took them home, compared them with the script in my possession 
and made corrections where necessary. 


When vacation drew to a close I arranged for Krishna Aiyar 
of Tirumanoor to look after the printing and for the despatch of 
the proofs to me at Kumbakonam. 

There I attended to this work of editing and publication side 
by side with my duties at College. When the printing of seven 
chapters was over and twenty-three more remained to be printed, 
I found I had no more funds with me to pay either stationer or 
printer. I did not somehow develop the skill to acquire the ways 
and means to meet the expenses of publication to the same 
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degree as I saw the skill developing within me for carrying out 
my duties as an editor who grows more and more expert with 
the passing of days. I told several friends and patrons .of the 
corner I was caught in; most. of them helped me in my need 
and I was encouraged to proceed with my work. 


As I had continued my researches on classics like Manimekalai, 
Pura Nanooru and Patitruppattu also whenever I had the time, 
I was keen on taking these up after expediting the publication of 
Silappadikaaram. 


It was at this juncture that a calamity overtook the whole 
of Tamil Nadu, in the loss of my foremost friend and benefactor 
Salem Ramaswami Mudaliar on 2-3-1892. The news wrung 
my heart. I could turn nowhere for consolation. I thought of 
the way I had happened to get acquainted with him and of the 
way I was made to set foot in the field of literary research. If 
he had not urged me to do it, would I ever have got Chintamani 
Printed, or found such delight -in ancient. Tamil poetry, or had 
anything to do with the effort of sharing of that unique delight 
with unnumbered others? ¥ ' 


_ That great lover of Tamil had so longingly looked forward to 
seeing both Silappadikaaram and Manimekalai in print; but it 
was not given to me to fulfil his wishes for him this side of Heaven. 


I was persuaded by friends to get the old: glossary also printed; 
and so, when the. main book itself was ‘nearing completion, I 
revised and corrected the glossary for inclusion at the end-of the 
book. Idid not say much about it in the Introduction; but just 
stated in a footnote, “The above glossary is printed ‘Separately 
and added as a supplement at the end?’ °°) > 2220 80 


The printing of the glossary was over; but I felt the need for a 
separate note on it, conveying all relevant | information: If that 
was got written, well, work on Silappadikaaram would bé complete. 

At this stage, as I did not have with me the money I needed) to 


settle the printer’s account the next day, I got it from Mr. Norton’s 
clerk, Viswanatha Sastriar, who lived in Triplicane. - 
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‘When I approached Viswanatha Sastriar for that favour, 
it was a Friday evening; and I felt an irresistible desire to see 
through the rest of the printing the following day, Saturday, have 
just one copy bound, feast my eyes on it, and then return to 
Kumbakonam. Viswanatha Sastriar asked me to stay for supper, 
and I spent the night under his roof. 


I took up the pen and paper Sastriar gave me, and sat down 
to write the introductory note I had in mind for that glossary. 
I felt tired; the food I had taken after skippinga meal made me 
heavy with sleep-and I could not but lie down and go to sleep. 
As my. éyelids drooped, ‘there was-the worry at the back of my 
mind that, unless I wrote that note and handed it in at the press, 
at eight the next morning, I should’ give up all hope-of being able 
to see the’ book; completed in my hands before I returned home. 


“Well, I shall get up early and attend to that writing,” I said, 
to myself; took care to keep’ a candle and: box of matches iMearby 
and straightway fell sound asleep. -’ 


Suddenly I woke, ‘and the Acari te Boot stood before me 
in my mind. I lighted the candle, and found that. it was. only 
two o’clock, This interruption made my desire for sleep more 
oppressive than.before.. “If I lie down now,” I thought, “how 
could Ibe sure of being able to get up again at four; and, . If 
I overslept, would not my work remain. irrevocably unfinished 
tomorrow?’ 


Thoughts such as these haunted me; all the same, I felt no 
inclination whatever to sit down and write. There was nothing 
at that ghostly hour, while the whole world was sunk in slumber, 
and my energies were at their lowest ebb — there was absolutely 
nothing then that could make me sit up and attend to my work, 
I yawned; I rolled my eyes before they closed. ian 


’ Suddenly they fell on'a portrait that hung high up’ on the 
wall opposite!’ I could tiot say whose portrait it was. I only 
knew that the subject of the portrait, judging from his looks, 
should be ‘a person of extraordinary perseverance and industry; 
and I felt a thrill, looking up at that wonderful face. 
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“Look at this gentleman!” I said to myself. “How vigorous 
and active he is! Am I not incurably lazy in comparison?” That 
thought made me take up my pen and begin writing. 


How could I go to sleep after that? Icalled to mind whatever 
I had wanted to say about the glossary, set it down ina note that 
was short and sweet, corrected and revised it; and lo, the work 
was over at last! 


I asked Viswanatha Sastriar that morning whose ‘portrait it 
was; and he answered that it was that of his boss, Mr. Norton. I 
told him then how I had noticed it‘and been inspired by it. 


On Saturday the rest of the printing was completed; and, on 
Sunday, taking with me a bound copy of my Silappadikaaram, I 
was on my way back to Kumbakonam. 


When bound copies of Silappadikaaram were received from 
Madras, I sent them to those to whom they were due; and they 
wrote to me, complimenting me on my work. 


It was after Jeevaka Chintamani and Pattu Paattu had begun 
to circulate in Tamil Nadu that the Tamils cultivated a taste for 
such first-rate works, and felt proud of their literary heritage. 
When Silappadikaaram followed, they began to realize the 
greatness of their ancient culture, and the extent to which art 
and literature had flourished in the days gone by. Scholars and 
re earch-workers were overjoyed when their eyes were opened to 
such un-dreamt-of treasure spread before them. 


Silappadikaaram provides valuable material for the reconstruc- 
tion of history. The episode that describes the Chera King 
Senguttuvan’s expedition to the north, his victory in battle over 
the rulers of Upper India, and his bringing with him the marble 
for carving an image of Kannaki — all this was received with a 
sense of jubilation and triumph. This epic also furnishes irrefutable 
evidence for determining the age of the ancient Sangam (or Tamil 
Academy). It cast a spell over those who did specialized study 
of ancient Tamil history. 
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The names of books that now came to light, as having been 
referred to by Adiyaarku Nallaar—readers found these to be most 
satisfying of all. I had expected as much when I included brief 
accounts of these in an appendix. 


My most important discovery in this connection was certainly 
the celebrated classic called Perunkathai. 


I have stated before, that one of my random collection was 
entitled Kongu Vel Maakkathai; and 1 had taken that to bea story, 
with some one called Kongu Vel as its hero. I had relegated to 
my box that script, which had leaves missing at either end. 


Now, while going through Adiyaarku Nallar’s commentary, 
I found him quoting the following lines: 


Quarters ordered he' for courtesans skilled in the art of dance, 
And cloisters for scholars to take to their pursuits literary... . 


and ascribes them to a story of Udayana that had been composed 
after a study of the works of the Age of the Second Academy. I 
turned over the leaves of Kongu Vel Maakkathai one day, and came 
upon just those two lines. Now I studied my scripts with closer 
attention, looking before and after, and found the name “Udaya- 
nan’ recur a number of times. So Kongu Vel Maakkathai and the 
story of Udayana I found, were both one and the same! Later 
I learnt from Adiyaarku Nallaar that the work was known also as 
Kathai and Perunkathai. I at once made up for my remissness 
till then by studying that work with redoubled zeal. 


I included in my Notes all the information I had gleaned 
from my collection of ancient scripts. When I came to a mention 
of the story of Udayana I wrote, “In the script I have on hand, 
on account of the top and: bottom of the bundle of palm-leaves 
being damaged, I can see that. 32 sections of the first part, known 
as Unjai Kaandam, are missing. I have no idea how many 
Kaandams after the fifth, the Naravaana Kaandam, this book 
had originally contained, and the number of sections included in 
them. Jt should be understood that this work was discovered now 
solely as a result of a close examination of Adiyaarku Nallaar’s 
Commentary.” 
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‘I wanted readers to infer from this that I had’ in my possession 
such a script as I had described now. This’ same publicity I gave 
also to other ancient works like Aka Nanooru, Kuruntokai, Patitri 
Pattu, Pari Paadal, Pura Nanooru and Manimekalai. 


wt 


I concluded the Introduction with these words: “4 now offer 
to Lord Almighty my most devout prayers that it may be given to 
me.to bring out other similar publications in just the form I wish 
for each of them, and also to be so. gracious as to bestow ;His 
choicest blessings on all those who have helped me. by giving me 
their scripts and by contributing liberally: towards. the expenses 
of publication.” 


Needless to say, such‘an announcement as this made readers 
eager for more, and caused a stir all over Tamil Nadu. Meetings 
were held at different places, and resolutions. were passed, con- 
veying people’s thanks and good wishes and calling upon me to 
continue my work.’ Those who knew:me personally wrote letters, 
indicating what book they wanted me to-take up next. 


‘Now that the beloved Tamil Muse had put on her Anklets 
again, and my. readers were exhorting me to burnish the other 
jewels also for mé to déck her with, I began to weigh in my: mind 
what publication would be the most Suitable to follow Silappadi- 
kaaram. lon Aj eA lence es acl 


I received an invitation from Sri Bhaskara Setupati of 
Ramanathapuram to attend the Navaratri Festival there. I took 
leave for ten days, reached Madurai and } proceeded from there by 
bullock-cart to Ramanathapuram. “I found wagon after wagon, 
with the axle-tree of some breaking under the load, carrying food- 
stuffs and other articles to just one destination — Ramanathapuram. 
I gauged from all this what a grand occasion the Festival was 
bound to be. le iain 

Hundreds of scholars had arrived from places outside Tamil 
Nadu also; and it would seem that among the notablesin Tamil 
Nadu not one had been left out. The town was packed to bursting 
with crowds; and prices of commodities soared sky-high. 


a Soe 
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A thousand-and-eight conchés. were filled with holy watérs for 
use in the’ablutions of Sree Raja’ Rajeswari, the tutelary: Deity of 
the royal family. ‘The ceremonial worship was most elaborate 
on all the days. Wherever one turned one found music perform- 
ances going on, and concerts given by “renowned ‘players on the 
temple pipe and drum. There were also conferences convened>for 
scholars in Sanskrit and in Tamil. eae 

_ Found lodgings provided specially. for-me. It was. a rare 
opportunity indeed for meeting men of vast erudition who belonged 
to different places. All of these, as well as my own old friends, 
congratulated me on my edition’ of ! Silappadikaaram; aiid ‘said, 
‘What an impressive list you! have given oftour: ancient writings! 
Well, sir, what are you working oninext?* ol! goa% £00 ove en 


“'E answered; © ‘There is” God’s ‘plerity —° Manimekalai, “Pura 
Nanooru, Patitru Pattu, Ainkuru Nooru, Aka Nanoorii, Natrinai, 
and so on. All these should be out, one by ofie. »” “At that time I 
had not yet fixed fee the immediate : successor to Bee ae 
_. The ten days I stayed, there meee Tike ten minutes; aad 
I watched with astonishment Sti Setupati’s hospitality, his scintil- 
lating wit and his generosity that had hardly an equal. ‘T heard 
that he had spent’ more than two lakhs of rupees on the Festival. 
Just like the other “scholars, I too composed and read Out verses 
conveying my good wishes to that Ruler. s ae 


When I took leave of him, he put on my shoulders’ a pair of 
most expensive shawls and sdid “I mean visiting ‘the district of 
Thanjavur soon. I shall avail myself of that ~ Opportunity to 
enjoy ‘your company at some leisure, and give you. ee Assistance 
you need for the great service you are engaged by * os, Sa 

The palace official in charge of awards and ae placed in my 
hands, at the time of my departure, a sum of one hundred rupees 
to meet travelling and other incidental expenses. Back at Kumba- 
konam, I showed the shawls to my parents and to my friends 
who rejoiced to see them. I also went to Tiruvaavaduturai, taking 
the shawls with me, to show them to His Holiness. 

23 
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-Ambalavaana Desikar said, ‘These are, as awards, of the very 
‘highest order; and you have been honoured, I should say, in just 
the way-you deserve to be.” I answered, “But for my association 
‘With this eminent Mutt, what status do I have of my own?” And 


then I asked, “May I have an idea of the probable cost Of these 
two?” ¥@ 


ae above three hundred rupess?” he said. 


“What use are they going to be in my life? I should like to 
leave them here for good.” 


“Why. do you say so? These are mena of the’ honour 
shown to!you by an exalted prince; it is up to you to cherish ists 
as such, and keep thent with you.” © 


““Ehere are commitments I have incurred: by: printing Sélap- 
padikaaram; -and: I cannot think.of any way to honour them yet. 
How are these shawls. .going to help me in my difficulties? The 
Tamil. Muse has ordained that I should be honoured with these 
sane it is but Haus that I should re-dedicate them to Her service.” 


“Though Desikar rap not relish the idea_of my- parting with 
this gift, he took the cue I gave, and arranged at once for my being 
paid Rs. 300 by the Mutt in exchange for those two shawls. That 


sum helped me to clear the loans I had raised for the printing of 
Silappadikaaram. . 


-I now felt myself free and happy to make my next choice. I 
had devoted among all the scripts I had, more time to Manimekalai 
and Pura Nanooru than to.the others. As Manimekalai still held 
abstruse Buddhist points which, Thad not yet mastered, and had no 
commentary either, and as Pura Nanooru had a commentary at 
least in pene I decided to prepare the latter for the press. 


a 
7 


—— 


56. Pura’ Nanoora 


I could not look at and admire the best publications in ‘English, 
‘and keep them before meds models in my work as éditor, because 
‘of my ignorance of that language.’ L had only the grace ‘of God 
‘to guide mein my study of ‘the'classics of the Sangam “Age, in’ the 
fésearches I conducted ‘on “them, and then in getting them: printed. 
‘Such work-was new to me; but [kept thinking of ways in which I 
could improve it and adopted some of these to make my publica- 
tions both useful and attractive. I was fired with the ambition 
to widen the scope of my research, ‘and do everything I could to 
line up what I did with the best work done elsewhere in the world. 
Thoughts such as these flitted through my mind at the time a 
decided on Pura Nanooru as my next publication. 


One day I found in the hands of K. R. Duraisami : ae 
Professor of History in the College, a book that was unusually 
big; and I asked him, “What book i is it, please?” 


“It is the Bible,” a he answered. 


“I have seen the’ Bible. It is of a sciall size. ‘But this one is 


‘so enormous! 12? 


“This is a special edition. of that self-same’ isa _ We -may 
find. here all the-incidents and all the principal words used in it 
arranged systematically, with references to every other place where 
they occur again. Such cross-references are furnished separately, 
right in the middle of each page. “This type of book i is now! in 
English as a concordance. ° 


-I found: numbers: of various kinds in the columns he had 


referred to;-and I saw-also pictures of the compiler and his chief 


assistant. ‘‘Well, of what value is'an arrangement of this kind?” 
itrasked. .caiow ad? Lo univbyle tad Nine neh bias edc 


& 
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The Professor explained it clearly to me. ‘The same words 
and phrases, are used in several places; and events and incidents 
too are referred to again and again. By. arranging them all in an 
alphabetical order, and classifying them under heads, they have 
been able to arrive at the correct form of words, and the true 
meaning and significance of everything dealt with in the book. 
Research on such lines, it is claimed, has helped the editors to get 
tid of all the errors introduced by scribes.” 


And now it struck me that I too could adopt a similar pro- 
cedure in my intensive study of Pura Nanooru. It would be easy 
to decipher all_rare words and phrases if I first-arranged all the 
-words and incidents I found in the poem in alphabetical order. 
I had such a list prepared, and kept it at my side for ready 
teference. 


The finding of an ancient palm-leaf script, arduous as the 
task. proves to be, is not even half the battle. Each copyist, in his 
time; would have contributed his own share to the errors that had 
already been there in the palm-leaves from which he made his 
copy. The toughest part of the job is to penetrate the disguise, 
and identify words in their true form. 


An index of names andian index of events and ideas are, as we 
have seen, helpful. But Pura Nanooru is a collection of poems 
by several hands; and these same poets have written other poems 
too that have-found their. way into other compilations; and a study 
of these latter would tell us much about the favourite themes, 
diction and mannerisms of each. Seeing what guidance such 
‘esearch could yield, I prepared an index of poets of the Sangam 
Age and of the anthologies in which their works are to be met 
with, ©: | it 


ni » Thus, a number of necessary aids have got to be prepared and 
kept ready, before an eidtor can embark on his project. 


We may picture all ‘the works of thé Sangam Age as a body, 
instinct with life; and we could atke its pulse by watching the 
‘genius or spirit. that informed. and inspired the ‘writing at ‘the 
time. One could do this only by studying all the works, .without 
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exception, and by studying them thoroughly. « For thus ‘grappling 
the literary traditions of that Age, I prepared an index cof the 
entire body of Sangam literature I had been able to see: till 
then. 


Such a close and intensive study had become indispensable 
for my research work on Pura Nanooru. This study, I concede; 
was of absorbing interest to me, but the lebour involved was pro- 
digious: and I had to commandeer the services of a number of 
people for that. 


Authors and commentators of succeeding times have quoted 
the Pura Nanooru poems in full or in part. Examining such 
works and commentaries themselves does help in understanding 
the thought-content of the poem quoted, and in getting rid of 
textual errors in it, for the key to both these is the reason why, in 
illustration of that point, the author or Comer cites ae 
Neale as his authority. ' 

- Printed. books in those dae did not as a ale have an ete 
or other guidance; and it was difficult to tell apart a quotation 
from the rest of the matter in a palm-leaf script. For, those who 
had the scripts in their hands, at the time they listened to their, 
masters’ teaching, would note down points of interest in between 
the lines of the text; and those who earned their bread, copying 
scripts, faithfully carried over this interlinear writing into the 
copies they made, along with text and commentary, with the result 
that the researcher is often drivén frantic i in his efforts to teil which 
is which. af 25 


I had always made it a point to indicate, underneath, the 
source of a quotation, if-I-happened to know it; and in my printed 
table-copies of commentaries on Tolkappiam and » Tirukkural: 
I similarly jotted down the sources of most of the quotations, 
found in them. ‘This check-up enabled me to correct the mistakes: 
made by - other» editors. When I had occasion to use them: 
myself, I gave their correct form, and stopped with that; without 
declaring that such--and: such a quotation ‘printed eleey etry was? 
wrong. wtebaw 
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2 \ Researches: like these, -on quotations. alone, consumed an 
eriormous amount.of time; but; once the “classification ‘and listing 
Were done: thoroughly; all our labour was justified; because 
these lists could be used again and again during subsequent editions 
of other works. Such indexes of different kinds as I prepared and 
kept’ oii my shelves’ in thosé distant’ days ‘are veritable mines of 
information on which I continue to draw to-this day. Whenever 
Tlook at them I used to be lost ini‘wonder at the’ thought, “How 
much precious time and the labour of how many devoted assistants 
have been used up in the preparation of these tomes!” © Readers 
of the printed book would never realize their value. Do people 
who gaze in admirationat a ‘splendid mansion; ‘and call it an 
architectural marvel, ever pause to think ‘of the foundation om 
Which it has been’ raised? That’foundation, that <has cost so 
much care and planning, is>hidden “under-ground; out of the 
people’s sight: i Nod 92 vad 3G. at az inerhy 


Most of the gaps in the incomplete copies of Pura Nanoori 
that I had with me, I managed to fill in with the help of several 
Of these verses’ quoted in the commentary of’ T: olkappiam, and those 
included in thé “anthology, Pura’ Tirattu. “Pura Nanooru ‘consists 
of 400 poems. Of these I could:not trace Numbers 267 and 268 
anywhere.” Even among the others, several lines’ were missing at 
the beginning, in the body of the poem or at the end. ‘eTssasm 
“. Some of the scripts with ‘me “included an old commentary; 
but there was no clue to the name of the ‘commentator. - That 
Commentary covered the.text only’ upto” Poem: Number 260; 
and the part dealing with Number 242 onwards was. found: 
damaged in places. _ 

The auhtor of the commentary has niade an excellent job of itz 
The meaning ‘he gives of words is pleasant=to read; his analysis 
of the construction is cogent and apt; and he hever vomits to 
mention points of grammatical interest of proverbs ‘or figures of 
Speech.“ He also draws special attention to’ the” higher’ ‘literary: 
merits of the poem like choice diction, the originality:and imagina- 
tive quality of the content, the mood of the poem‘and the category: 
under which it should be classified. Brow? 


eegee 308 
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Some words here and there appeared to be - irrelevant; arid 
there were also refutations of certain allegations. From these it 
is to be inferred that there must have been a commentary -of an 
parlcr date which the author of this one SE) to criticize. . 


Facts of history are referred to in the comments on the hero 
and the author of each poem; and these are sure to be helpful to 
students of history. Here and there I noted slight discrepancies 
in these two kinds of names; so I made‘out a list of such names; 
and examined other classics to see if these. names occur in them. 
The vista of historical research that now opened to my view. was 
vast as the ocean — or even yaster, since the ocean is bound to have 
a shore somewhere on the other side, whereas this one was shore-~ 
less on every side. 


I then had an idea that I could get: experts in the field ‘of 
historical tesearch to exphain-all these things to me. So I referred the 
names of certain kings and’ of ‘certain’ places to-Rao Bahadur 
V. Venkayya, former Government Superintendent of Epigraphy. 
In compliance: with my request, he sent me brief notes on kings 
like Atiyaman and Karikal Valavan, and. on places like, Venni 
and Mizhalai. 


sri V. Kariakavabal Pillai, retired Superiitendent ‘of Post 
Offices, was keenly interested in Tamil classics, and in-the ancient 
history of Tamil Nadu; and he was collecting. facts for compiling 
a history of the Tamils: These he used later, in that _ priceless 
research wishis of his, entitled “The Tamils 1800 Years’ “Ago.” 


He was.a friend; and- he used to encourage me in my “work 
taking a keen interest in all my publications, He sent me some 
useful palm-leaf scripts he had with him. syns rdeod 


Pura Nanooru was handed over. to the. V. N. ‘Tubilee Press ii in 
1893; and I'stayed, as usual, at SESE Gardens and attended 
to the work of getting it printed.” 

wR ‘total of cient foune had ‘been cation res ‘the Te2 
opening of the College. drew near;.-and I left Madras, leaving 
instructions for the proofs to be sent to Kumbakonam. L wished to 


° 
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visit certain places’ celebrated in Pura Nanooru, and°see if I could 
collect ‘any Idcal traditions’ current about them and so I went via 
Salem/2i2ines Ios BE 


Certain lawyers at Karur, when I stopped there, informed me 
that some of their-clients had mames ending with Vallal (Munificent 
Patron).and I thought these could very well be the descendants of 
The Last Seven. Munificent Patrons, whose names and histories 
are celebrated in Pattu Paattu and Pura Nanooru. 


_._, At the time Pura Nanooru was in the press, our Principal was 
G. H. Stone. He was keenly interested in extra-curricular activi- 
ties. Once, he got the students of the College to put on the boards 
a Tamil version of Shakespeare’s ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
and the play was adapted for presentation by Mr. Narayanaswami 
Aiyar a member: of. the: College. staff’and ‘I touched up his 
translation, ‘and composed a few songs to be sung in certain 
Scenes. «The ‘performance. proved a thumping success. 


_, When I went. through that, translation, the idea struck me 
that Shakespeare's plays could be brought out in translation with 
the assistance of one who knew that language, and similarly the. 
plays of that great poet, Kalidasa too, in prose interspersed with 
yerse.> I had already-tried. my hand’ at the: translation..of a few 
Stanzas from Saakuntalani,-at the time I was studying at the Mutt, 


_ Soon however I gave up toying with that idea, as-I reminded. 
myself, of my true vocation, which was-to unearth and_ bring, to 
light the Tamil classics of a bygone age; which needed, in addition 
all the care I. could give in cleaning and. polishing them... 


_ 


~~" Some of my. colleagues used fo advise ‘me to ‘write new prose 
books that could be prescribed as téxt-books and bring ina sizable 
income, This idea. commended itself to me whenever L was.hard 
up; but T resisted the temptation and my mind, steeped in literary, 
Tesearch, soon outgrew all'such petty desires... ss, 


Both my parents fell seriously ill in September 1893, and we 
lost ‘hope “of 'theit récovery, “It seéméd Mother would predecease 
Father; but fate: decided otherwise.“ The* doctor examined both 
of them, ‘as he uséd to-do’ on 7th October, and then he said, “Your 
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father’s condition. is critical. You had better take him: down- 
stairs.” Accordingly we had him brought. down from’ the’ first 
floor. ; | : 


He retained consciousness even then and was repeating to 
himself the two Sanskrit yerses used as aids to meditate on the 
divine forms of Lord Siva and of Sri Meenakshi Sundareswara. I 
stood by him, alert and watchful. At the moment he was about 
to lose consciousness he told me to draw near and, in the faintest 
of voices, said, ‘‘Be a good devotee of Lord Siva all your life.”’ 


With that, I lost for ever the privilege of listening to his words. 
I have never forgotten the advice he gave me; I have tried to follow 
it to the best of my capacity, though I do not, I know, deserve in 
the least to be counted among devotees of the Lord. 


Father had been a staunch devotee; and adoration of the 
Lord he had made the very core of his life. I inherited that trea- 
sure from him; and so have had it implanted in me inspite of 
myself. But there could be no comparison at all between’ him 
and me. 


Having been in a swoon in her illness at the time Father passed 
away, Mother was not aware of his death when it came. As-soon 
as the mournful news fell in her ears, however, the fainting fit 
vanished; she sat up and began to wail and lament. ‘That made 
me grieve ‘more than ever before; and I wept without ceasing. 


My friends comforted me in my grief; many wrote to me 
offering words: of consolation. Several of them, moved by my 
SEEN eal cones elegies Lr OMT 


My. Ree melted as I went-over in my mind Father’s many: 
shining virtues; and.I poured’ out my feelings in verse. Whenever. 
I thought of him, the first thing I used to recall was his’ intense 
devotion to Siva; his sitting rapt in the act of adoration of the 
Lord. ° Then Tf resale his attainments in music. T thought of the 
care ‘He shad evinced that I should make good in life; of the way 
Hie had gone ffom place to place, stopping here one month and there 
another, guided only by the facilities the place provided for my: 
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studies; and of the extraordinary efforts.he had made to get me the 
best masters he could.. Some of these ideas found a place in the 
elegiac verses I wrote. Two of them ran as follows: 


Where hast thou gone, my Father, where indeed?. 
Where can IJ see thee as thou didst sit at prayer, 
Adoring Him of the Azure Throat with rare ; 

And true devotion — with sacred ash and bead . 
Adorning thy brow and body, and such sweet 

And fragrant flowers in handfuls for God’s own Feet? 


Was it not, Father, thy fostering care that fed 

My infant appetite for Tamil, and led 

Me in turn to scholars, and that great 
Meenakshisundaram, my Master? Late 

And early, with love, thou didst protect me too 

From worldly cares, and kept me to my calling true? 


The obsequies were over; and then I ‘had to shoulder thé 
burdensome task of maintaining’ a family, something I had not 
known till then: My studies were affected «for a spell by my: 
bereavement and by the new responsibilities I had to take ‘on 
myself. 


One of are who condoled with me over my loss, and offered 
me their -full sympathy, was Poondi Aranganatha Mudaliar; two 
months later I had the additional misfortune of having to mourn 
his loss too.. He passed away on 10-12-1893; and the news plunged, 
the whole of Tamil Nadu in grief. It was a shock to all lovers of 
literature. He had dedicated himself to: public: service: he‘ had 
been the head of various institutions and lent his support to any 
number of worthy causes and organizations, making them flourish 
and prosper. All those who were connected with these stood 
stupefied by this unexpected blow. He was. ‘one - of- the- very few 
men of that generation who had attained top. eminence > with their 
gift for both languages, English and Tamil. ° ai 16 ly 


There are so many things in life matich mere money: cannot’ 
achieve. I have known instances of benefits that could come to 
a man just because good men of status and ‘influence.- take an 
interest in him—benefits. that ‘cannot. be got, iby spending sums; 


7 
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however, huge. “A man’s ‘good name stooris icky ia ‘of his 
bank balance. Onl SiaW, EsOOd OW ii SH 


I found all this to ie oe pec I Thad pee prieeal to faye 
Aranganatha Mudaliar’s. friendship.. It. had. proved an-unmixed 
blessing to .me, won me many friends in the very. highest. places; 
friends who have done.mea good: turn whenever I pecicds their Pelp: 


I did not feel like: Stlinn any ae at the time. ouvir tee pees 
away. , “He had-been there to.take pleasure i in what I: wrote-and to 
pay me compliments. Whom should I please: now. by my writing ?”” 
Such was the tenor of my thoughts. .. But then, friends pressed. me 
to write some verses, and I did so, to ‘satisfy them. 


BW eakened. now in, scaltnnl by grief at my father s passing ail the 
passing of my friend and benefactor, and also. oppressed ‘with the 
new responsibilities I had to face, I grew weak in body tao;: -and fell 
ill with fever. I suffered for a few. weeks; but. -proper. treatment 
pulled me through at last. ; ¥ 


Pura Nanooru was .out in September, 1894; it was the first 
among the collection, Ettu Tokai, edited, by me. I therefore 
included in the Introduction an account of all the eight poems, 
and also’ explained in. detail the two categories: ‘akam (subjective 
poetry, dealing with love) and puram (objective Verse, concerned 
with people and incidents) 


I codified all the information Pura NanOORE eee ‘and set 
it down in light verse of my own. Then I briefly referred to certain 
relevant facts | concerning - “the ‘commentary; and described the 
condition ‘i in which’ TI had found palm-leaf suelo to bring it home 
to one and’ all: : 


“Every cériceivable kind of disorder was to be found inthe 
scripts I was ablé to. secure. - There were texts of poems, ‘without 
the commentary; and in these texts words and letters: were either 
short, or in excess; or transposed and transformed in: various way 
In some of these poems the description always added at the end was 
missing, With- regard to “Mood. of: Theme, or both; so “were the 
names“of author and hero altered ‘out of recognition: Orie “and 
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the same poem appzared again later sometimes, with a new number; 
while two poems were also found massed together, bearing’ the 
Same number. It was usual to find a whole poem missing, or 
parts of certain others, in their beginning,-middle or end. Several 
poéms defied ourattempts to construe them; becausé lines belong- 
ing to one were\often incorporated in another; and one and the 
same line‘came in redundant within the body* of-that poem, adding 
to the prevailing confusion. What helped us in the job of removing 
textual errors in some ‘poems'and défining their shape and meaning, 
or of filling in the missing of words ard lines of others, was the 


quotation, in full’or in part; which’ we found employed here and 


there in illustration by old commentators.” 


_-, I was at this time tempted to Iaunch .out into historical 
research, when I found that Pura Nanooru had in itself enough 
material for the study of different aspects of the ancient history: 
of Tamil Nadu. But I had with me, at the same time, the other 
poems of Ett Tokai, and several other works too, awaiting publica- 
tion, and I was precluded from that enterprise by the duty I had 
taken on myself to revise.and edit them. I decided accordingly 
to confine. myself to the.work” of. providing source material, on 
which historians could base their notes-and treatises later. This. 
idea I put down thus in the Introduction. “Those selfless and 
devoted scholars who have dedicated their lives to the acquisition 
and dissemination of historical facts would find, in a close study 
of this volume, biographical data for many people they write 
about.” : : FU ae 


To assist these historians at their research, I appended plenty 
of aids to further study, like alphabetical lists of the kingdoms, 
districts, mountains and places to be found in this. work; vital 
data, along with the names and aliases of authors and their 
heros; index: of contents;- notes ‘and explanations on the accepted 
classification of themes; glossary, anda guide:to usage. I made 
the glossary quite comprehensive, . giving ‘word,--meaning- and 
context in full. ey fe a abies 


Looking, astounded,..at the.completed book I-refused’» to 


believe I had: put in all that prodigious labour .myself and. felt. 


han 
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humbly grateful to God-for His help. Friends,” who saw the 
‘book, wrote to me, expressing their admiration. i 


Work on Pura Nanooru being completed, I felt that a more 
commodious house would facilitate further. reséarches I may take 


up. Father had tried to purchase’ a house in his time, but failed 


for lack of funds. As'I was being pressed for space, I felt I could 
not put it off any longer, borrowed some money to make up the 
Rs. 3,000 I needed, and bought a house in Sahaaji Naicker Street. 
There were three suites on the ground floor, as also rooms upstairs ; 
and the house provided every convenience our family needed. It 
stood just opposite to college too, so that I could arrive there on 
time even if I set out after the first bell ‘had been rung. I entered 
into occupation on an auspicious day, and continued my studies 


there. 


One of. those who had written to me on receiving my Pura 
‘Nanooru was Panditturai Tevar, Zamindar of Paalavanattam. 
He said in his letter of 14-11-1894, “I am: always ready to contri- 
bute my mite to the good cause you have taken up, in the public 
interest, of editing rare and valuable works; and I request that an 
intimation regarding a proper opportunity for doing so may be 
sent to, Yours in Service, Panditturai.” 


A few weeks after he had written this, Panditturai Tevar was 
due to arrive at Tiruvidaimarudur, to visit His Holiness Sri Amba- 
lavaana Desikar, who wrote to me to be present on the occasion. 
I went there at the time and had the pleasure of meeting him. He 
complimented me on my latest publication, and asked what work 
I intended taking up next. 


I answered, “I have several books on hand at the moment. 
I thought of editing Manimekalai; but there are certain points in 
it I am yet to make clear to myself. I have an anthology known 
as Pura Tirattu, which contains a good number of poems that are 
not currently known. Then there is Purapporul Venba Maalai, 
which was useful to me at the time I was preparing Pura Nanooru 
for the press, and was seeking guidance with regard to the rules 
that govern Puram (objective) themes, and their division under 
categories. I studied it in detail with the help of an old commen- 
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tary.thatI-have with me. Saravana Perumial Aiyar»has: published 
the text alone ‘before; and I should like to issue an‘edition -now, 
pack une Cp 


“As. soon as Pandittiee Teint returned to ieemanathanucan 
he sent me a letter, all in verse, under date 17-12-1894, enclosing 
a. demand. draft for five hundred rupees. I wrote, thanking him 
for his generous. help, and also informed Desikar.-of this. He 
promptly gave me a sum of three hundred rupees. .These two gifts 
enabled me to discharge the loan I had raised for the purchase 
of my house..- 


*Panditturai Tevar’s letter provided me with the incentive 
I needed to publish Purapporul Venba Maalai next. This work 
is also known simply as Verba’ Maalai; and its author is Aiyanaari- 
danaar of Chera ancestry. It consists of rules of grammar con- 
cerning objective themes, and venbaas to illustrate them. ~I got 


everything ready for this edition, yen to (Madras, and BaXe ite 
mmanusceip elt to the printer. 
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57. Manimekalai 


Ambala Vaana Desikar, the Head of the Tiruvaavaduturai 
Mutt, was not only an erudite scholar in Tamil, with a profound 
knowledge of Sanskrit and a keen love of music, but was also.a 
distinguished patron of the arts like, people said, Karna and Bhoja 
of old. .-Although a library was in existence at the Mutt, he wanted 
to expand it and make it a first-rate one, with an adequate stock 
‘of books of all kinds in Tamil, Sanskrit. and English.. The big 
block he put up for this is known today as Saraswati Mahal. 


When Desikar sent me, with a few representatives ‘of the 
Mutt, to. Madras to purchase books for his library, he entrusted 
me with a mission. SE 


. Rajah Bhaskara Setupati of Ramanathapuram had planned 
several times to pay a visit to the Mutt; but his plans had not 
materialized. The inmates of the Mutt were rather keen on his 
‘coming there at least once; and as the Rajah happened to.be staying 
in Madras at the time I was going there for the purchase of books, 
Desikar said to me, “It is up to you to meet :His Highness and 
somehow-persuade-him to visit our place.’ om 


. >So the first thing I did on reaching Madras was to. wait upon 
Bhaskara Setupati. A scholar of taste and refinement, » he spoke 
to me with genuine kindness; and, when I told him of the object 
of my visit, acceded to our request. I at once conveyed that bit 
of glad news to°Desikar by  lettér; assisted at thé’ ‘purchase of 
Rs. 5,000 worth of books in many languages; and had them ‘all 
consigned ‘by’goods train to Tiruvaavaduturai. — ¥ ati yon 
-* -Mani Iyer (Sir-S. Subramanya Iyer) had been elevated ‘to the 
Bench just then; and I went to give him my felicitations. Ishad 
never failed-to-call -on hint whenever.I went to Madras“and to 
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derive inspiration from his words. He had received a copy of 
Pura Nanooru from me and had remitted the money for it. The 
first thing he said on seeing me was, “Pura Nanooru is excellent. 
What have you taken up next?” 


“TI was delighted to hear you have been made a judge of the 
High Court; it is our good fortune that you are there. Now I feel 


I cannot be meeting you hereafter with the same freedom as before,” 
I said. 


“Why, why? I have not become a monster or a freak, have I? 
You are as free as ever to drop in here, to talk to me, to dine with 
me, and to tell me if there is anything I can do for you.” Even 
the tone he said it in showed that no new-found dignities could 
alter his intrinsic good nature, and that he would ever keep practical 
Sympathy and benevolence his guding principles in life. I took 


leave of him, met several other friends, and returned to Tiruvaa- 
vaduturai. 


Bhaskara Setupati had fixed the 31st of January 1895 for his 
Visit; and it was about that time that Guru Pooja(Founder’s Day) 
Was due to be celebrated there. It was decided to have the library 
declared open before that day and the 30th of January was decided 
Qn as auspicious. When Desikar asked me for a suitable name for 
the library, I suggested “Vidya Nidhi’ (Treasure- House of Learn- 
ing); and it was formally opened on the 30th. 


The next day Bhaskara Setupati arrived. He received the 
most splendid reception imaginable. “‘Bhaskara Vilasam’,’ the 
structure that had been put up for him to stay in was all of thatch, 
but as Magnificent as any stately mansion. When the Head of the 


Mutt and Sétupati met and talked, I kept them company till the 
latter’s departure. 


“Purapporul Venba Maalai”, which I-had been seeing through 
the press, was released at this time. It had given me very little 
trouble, unlike Manimekalai, which I was examining: at this ‘time. 
Among the many difficulties confronting me, the first was my 
inability to: decide about the religion the characters belonged to. 
It was Maloor Rangachariar of the College staff that informed me 
that it was a Buddhist work, and solved that problemfor me. ~ 


"= 
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This gave rise to a new sort of fear in my heart. “I have 
had occasion to study Saivite texts, since I received my education 
at a Saivite Mutt; and I acquired a smattering of Vaishnavite 
philosophy from the Vaishnavite scholars who used to visit there. 
Luckily I got friends among Jains to explain Jain practices to me 
when I took up Chintamani and felt at sea regarding them. Now 
I have taken up a Buddhist text, which is also unknown ground; 
and where am [ to go for enlightenment about Buddhism since, 
unlike Jainism, Buddhism has become extinct in the land of its 
birth and there are no Buddhists here whom I can approach?” 
Such was the train of my thoughts. 


It was Rangachariar who now came to my rescue. He said, 
“There is no need at all for you to be discouraged. Literally 
hundreds of books have come out in English, written by scholars 
who have conducted research on Buddhism. I have myself read 
many; and what I am yet to read I shall now read and tell you all 
you need to know,” he said. I clung to him as my chief guide 
and companion in the studies connected with Manimekalui. 


I took up research work on Buddhism on my own from that 
day. was on the look-out for every bit of information about that 
religion that I could find in Tamil writings, and codified them all. 
I came across accounts of the Buddha, and of the principles of His 
religion in the commentary on Neelakesi wherever that religion is 
mentioned to be refuted. I copied out the verses about the Buddha, 
quoted in illustration, in a text book of grammar of the name of 
Veera Sozhiam by a Tamil poet called Buddha Mitrar. I also 
noted down the tenets of Buddhism mentioned, for the purpose 
of being condemned, by Gaanaprakaasar in his commentary on 
Sivagnana Siddhiar, in the section: Heretical Beliefs. Apart 
from these I could not obtain any work on Buddhism either in 
Sanskrit or in Tamil. Rangachariar told me that the bulk 
of Buddhist religious texts were all in the Pali language. He 
read out to me the books written in English by Monier Williams, 
Max Mueller, Oldenberg and Rhys Dayis. I actually ordered 
certain books because, the more I learnt about the life of 
the Buddha, the more absorbed I became in His lofty and well- 
beloved character. 

24 
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Whenever I turned from these to Manimekalai, many passages 
that had puzzled and confused me got clearer by degrees. As I 
found ideas clothed in words of exquisite simplicity, I derived 
immense pleasure from them, while Rangachariar was thrown 
into transports of joy. ‘How wonderful! How beautiful! How 
apt the words are that convey the same ideas in Tamil! He 
extolled the passages that sing the praise of the Buddha, asking 
me to read them out to him a number of times. ‘‘My reading has 
been extensive indeed in English; but I don’t know of a single 
passage to compare with these in sweetness.” 


Manimekalai sets out briefly the four great Truths enunciated 
by Lord Buddha: Misery, Its Source, Relief, and Means of Relief: 


Those who are born have grief as their share; 
Who evade birth experience bliss; 

Attachment is the root of sorrow and care; 
Renunciation is joy — let us understand this. 


Numerous are the passages celebrating the goodness of The 
Enlightened One. I was thrilled whenever I came across praises 


of that great apostle of mercy and compassion sung by the author 
of Manimekalai in such terms as: 


“The Selfless One Who dedicated His life to the good of others; 
The Warrior Who overcame the lusts of the flesh; The Conqueror 
of the Grim Enemy of Unrighteousness; The Great One Who 
toiled for the Salvation of all Souls;The Time-Honoured Redeemer 
Who wanted nothing for Himself”. 


I used to quote to Rangachariar verses I had met with in 
other Tamil works, as occasion came. One of these is a lament 
put in the mouth of those who watched the Buddha departing 
from this life; it is used for illustration by the commentator on 


Veera Sozhiam. 
Never more can we see before us 
The Saint Who dispelled darkness even in youth; 
What shall we do, oh, what shall we do? 
Never more can we hear the Rule 
Expounded by Him with compassion and ruth; 
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What shall we do, oh, what shall we do? 
Never more can we set eyes on the Prince 
Whose penances led Him straight to the Truth; 
What shall we do, oh, what shall we do? 


As I read these lines, I faltered, and was unable to go on; 
Rangachariar too was overcome by their pathos. 


The epic describes the heroine as visiting Ceylon; and we 
come across a few Ceylonese place-names in that context. I 
sought the help of my friend P. Kumarasami Mudaliar to identify 
those places for me and also recommend me to some one whom 
I could approach for clarification of doubts in matters relating to 
Buddhism. Mudaliar referred me to a Buddhist Elder of the 
name of Sumangala, who was both Principal and Professor of 
Buddhism at the Vidyodaya College there, and sent me his replies 
to the questions I had asked on the scriptures and doctrines of 
his religion. I learnt that the term ‘Samanoli’ in the line: 


“The hillock known as Samanoli in the Island of Lanka”, also 
referred to as ‘Samantam’ in literature, was the rock popularly 
called Adam’s Peak; and that it contained the footprints of Lord 
Buddha. 


Rangachariar remained at Kumbakonam for a year and a 
half; and I never missed a day, going to him and taking down 
every point he mentioned. When he left for Madras on transfer 
he told me, ‘‘This book is above rubies; please publish it as early 
as you can’’, 


“Don’t for a moment suppose, Sir, that you have done with 
Manimekalai by leaving this place. [ shall myself come to Madras 
and continue to trouble you”, I said. © 


“If that is so, I shall deem myself most fortunate,” he said, 
immensely pleased with my words. It was easy to see how the 
book had climbed into his heart by méans of its content and the 
sweetness of its style. 


One of those foreigners whose acquaintance I had picked UE 
was the Reverend G.U. Pope. He had spent many years in Tamil 
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Nadu, and was at this time Professor of Tamil in Oxford Univer- 
sity. He wrote a text-book of grammar for beginners, while here, 
and it was long popular, under the name ‘Pope Aiyar Ilakkanam.’ 


He brought ouc his own English translations of Tiru Vaachakam, 
Tirukkural and Naaladiyaar. 


I sent him a copy of Pura Nanooru as soon as it was published; 
but I had no letter from him for a few months, from which I doubted 


if the book had reached him. Then in May I received his acknow- 
Jedgment. It was in English: 


JNDIAN INSTITUTE, 
OXFORD, 
April 26, 1895 


Dear Sir, 


I should have written earlier to thank you for your gift of 
your learned and valuable edition of the Pura Nanooru. 


I have your excellent edition of the Jivaga Cintamani, which 


I have used continually and referred to in my Naaladiyaar 
p. XLI (Introd.) 


Have you published anything else? I am hoping to write 
a paper for the Royal Asiatic Society about your editions. 


Meanwhile is it not possible to make Pura Nanooru more 
intelligible and interesting? I frankly acknowledge'that, although 
I thought I know Tamil, I cannot follow most of these pieces. 
Can you? If solet us have summaries, plain and easy notes and 
explanations. Have pity on us who are not Pandits. 


The Cintamani, on the whole, is easy. 


Again, in the interest of our dear and honoured Tamil, I want 
a critical edition with every possible help of the Tolkapyam. 
The examples, commentaries should be made accessible! You and 
I can use it, but is it really read, as it might be? 


And again, throwing aside legends (which are interesting, 
but ufteriy unhistoric) can any history of the Three Sangams; 
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be compiled, from the genuine, authentic originals of Tamil 
be edited? Much of Kali Togai is very fine, and a little of 
Silappadikaaram —see my Naaladi pp. 39, 260, 257. 


I should like to have such gems from other poems. 


I want to add to my Bibliographical survey all real old Tamil. 
Help me if you can. 


Perhaps you will smile at all this, a foreigner’s ignorance. 
At least I want to help in restoring Tamil to its place as one of the 
great mother languages of the world. 


Anything you send me will be used and valued. 


Tell me at any rate how to estimate rightly and use the 
Pura Nanooru. 


Its first poem by Perundevanaar is fine, but more like 
Manikkavasagar. Is it genuine? 


e 


Excuse all this and believe me 
Yours truly, 


G. U. Pope. 


I could gauge, from this first letter of his, the measure of the 
love he bore to Tamil, and as one fired with the ambition to publish 
all Tamil classics on up-to-date lines and in attractive form. T 
welcomed all the suggestions he offered. 


I sent him next a copy of Purapporul Venba Maalai, and had 
this letter from him by return of post. 


Balliol College 
OXFORD, 
21, October, 1895 


Dear Mr. Saminathaiyar, 


Thank you much for your Purapporul Venba Maalai which 
is in our Tamil Library, which I am striving to make complete. 
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I too plan much, but you are young, and I am old! 


“Who know not if their happy lives shall last the day, 
In fancies infinite beguile the hours away!” 


I have been very ill, but hope to do a little more yet. 


Your work is accurate and thorough; but I want to see old 
Tamil more accessible to new Tamil men. Bridge it over. Let 
us have all made plain. 


I cannot write more now than to thank you for your labours 
and to assure you of my gratitude. 


Yours very sincerely, 
G. U. Pope. 


He had written, in this letter, the Tirukkural quotation in the 
Tamil script itself. His writing showed how feeble he had become; 
and the language he employed was a sign of the state of his health. 
I tried to imagine the frame of mind in which he had chosen to 
quote that wonderful verse from Kural, ‘“Innumerable are the 
thoughts”. It revealed the fear ever preying on his mind that he 
would not know what to do in case death were to overtake him 
while he was yet actively engaged in trying to realize a number of 
his cherished dreams. I prayed to God to bless him with many 
More years of life. 


Fortunately, he managed to turn the corner. <I tend to believe 
that his love of Tamil had triumphed over the feebleness of age 


a invigorated him. He wrote to me again in the beginning of 
896. : 


Balliol College 
OXFORD, 
January 3, 1896 


Dear Sir, 


to} I have too long put off writing you, but severe illness and 
incessant work must be my excuse. Pardon it, I beg. 
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I am reading together with immense pleasure and real ease 
your admirable edition of Pura Nanooru and Purapporul Venba 
Maalai which illustrates one another beautifully,. I am writing 
a paper on them, of Pari, his daughters, Kapilar, Poththiyaar 
and others. I want to get more traditions. Charming verses, 


115 to 120. 


Can you send me the books in enclosed list marked? Those 
marked (?) I have thoroughly mastered with your help. 


What about Akananooru? I want a good, complete copy of 
Silappadikaarm? Kali Togai is fine! A complete history of 
Madura Sangam is needed. 


Did you get my Naaladiyaar from Oxford? Accept it with 
my sincere respect. 


I will remit payment at once for anything you are so kind 
as to send, which you think may help me to make my survey 
of the most ancient Tamil less incomplete. An edition of 
Tolkappiam with indexes and apparatus is much needed. 
C. V. Damodaram Pillai’s is bare. Choodaamani wants a 
thorough edition, a twin brother of Cintamani. 


I wish you and yours God’s best gifts for 1896. 


Your sincere friend, 
G. U. Pope 


I did receive the copy of Naaladiyaar he had sent me. I 
understood from his letters how devoted and zealous he was as a 
student of Tamil; and I approved also of his idea that one 
should grasp clearly whatever one studied; and then express it in 
such a way as to make others understand it too with equal clarity. 


I compared the love the Reverend G. U. Pope of Oxford bore 
to Tamil, with that of Gulienne Vincent who was in Paris. Each 
was perfect in its own way. Both these great men threw them- 
selves heart and soul into their work and persevered at it. Icould 
not help looking on that picture, and contrasting it with the 
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laziness of our own fellow countrymen, who have none of these 
virtues, and regretting how they let their lifetime run to waste. 


The Reverend G. U. Pope continued to write to me. He 
published English translations of his favourite verses from both 
Pura Nanooru and Purapporul Venba Maalai; and used to send a 
copy of some publication like this, along with his New Year greet- 
ings, at the beginning of each year. 


I derived inspiration for my own efforts from the example 
set by such friends, fired with a zeal for learning. Icontinued my 
Studies of Manimekalai and did everyting I could to have it given 
to the press early. The copy I secured at Mithilai Patti was my 
chief stand-by in my researches. 


Vidwan Shanmugam Pillai of Mylapore had in 1891, printed 
the bare text of Manimekalai, reproducing as they were the read- 
ings he had found in palm-leaf scripts, without bothering about 
their true form or meaning. Few people could understand the 
poem with the help of his publication. I told myself there was 
nothing wrong in my bringing out an edition of my Own, seven 
years after that date ~ an edition too that carried the fruits of my 
Tesearch in the shape of notes of various kinds. 


Many of my friends urged me to write complete notes on 
Manimekalai; and the advice given by Mr. Pope, that our aim 
Should be to make our classics intelligible to the man in the street, 
acted as a further incentive. Even ifa word-for-word paraphrase 
was ruled out, I started writing notes that would be copious and 
helpful, and soon came almost to the end of my work. 


And there I was held up. In the chapter that deals with the 
disquisitions of theologians are explained the criteria (or. principles 
of logical judgment) adopted by religions other than Buddhism; 
and in the chapter that describes the Heroine’s taking of holy orders, 
and listening to the Code explained to her, the four criteria in use 
among Buddhists themselves. 


It was no easy task to attempt to explain these passages in 
my Notes; and so I approached Mahaa Mahopaadhyaaya Kurichi 
Rangachariar, who was our leading authority on Logic and allied 
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sciences. He explained to me all the points in the former chapter; 
and dismissed the latter, saying ‘“‘This is a very ancient mode of 
Teasoning in logic; and it is not possible to explain it, since books 
dealing with that subject are now extinct.” 


So I wrote out Notes in full for the first; and, for the second, 
attempted explanations which I repeatedly tried on specialists. In 
the light of the suggestions they made, I adopted the readings that 
appeared more plausible than the others; and set down the variants 
in my footnotes. When everything was ready, I took the script 
with me to Madras, and handed it, on 5-6-1896, to the V. N. Jubilee 


Press for printing. 


The book got printed, with the footnotes, just as I had written 
them down, at the bottom of each page. God only knows how 
pleased I was when I looked over the first forme and gave the order 
to strike off. How long had I been yearning in my heart for such 
a day, and almost despairing if I would ever be able to see this 
book in print! Now, seeing it shaping so well under my eyes, 
I was in the seventh heaven. 


58. I Receive a Title 


While Manimekalai was in the press, 1 wrote a synopsis of the 
story to be included in it. Even though I had explained in my 
Notes many points bearing on Buddhism which were not currently 
known, I believed that a separate article on the tenets of that 
religion would be in place, and helpful to readers. I had jotted 
down everything Maloor Rangachariar had explained to me when 
I consulted him; and now 1 took down in Tamil, with the help of 
friends, relevant passages from books in English also. 


r With these to guide me, I wrote an account of the Buddha, 
His Code of Conduct and His Brotherhood of Monks, which three 
are considered traditionally among Buddhists as The Three Gems. 
What I wrote from time to time I read out to Rangachariar during 
his stay at Kumbakonam and also during my visits to Madras 
after his transfer there. So the article had the full benefit of 
his revision. The quotations I had given in it from Tamil works 
afforded Rangachariar the keenest pleasure. 


In February 1897 came the Mahaamakam Festival, which 
was attended by an unprecedented concourse. Ambala Vaana 
Desikar, Head of the Tiruvaavaduturai Mutt, was camping then 
In the Mutt’s own building in Pettai Street, Kumbakonam. 


Scholars and prominent land-owners came from various 
places and learned disquisitions and entertainments in the presence 
of His Holiness were a daily feature there. Arrangements were 
made one day to honour suitably some of the foremost scholars 
of the day; and Ambala Vaana Desikar had five Sanskrit scholars 
of renown seated in five out of the six special seats he had ordered. 


Pointing to the sixth, he turned to me and indicated I should 
take it myself. I was startled. There was no comparison at all 
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between those elders, who had spent a lifetime in the thorough 
mastery of the scriptures, and had even shed a lustre on those 
branches of learning - and me! 


“Why do you hesitate? You may take your seat,” Desikar 
said again. “I don’t deserve a place, sir, equal to theirs”, I 
protested. 


In a tone of infinite tenderness Desikar spoke to me, and made 
me do as he wished. “The whole world knows you deserve this 
honour. It is likely we may come across scholars of such emi- 
nence as these others if we search through the land, but never, 


never, one like you’, he said. 


[ went and sat meekly in the same row as those illustrious men; 
and I was given the same high award, with double shawls, as they. 
I felt humbly grateful to the Lord; and set down the honour to the 
drudgery and toil I had put in, while editing Manimekalai. That 
book came out in July 1898, with Introduction, the Life of the 
Buddha and accounts of His Code of Conduct and His Brotherhood 
of Monks added at the beginning of the book just as I had wished. 


The laudatory messages I got from people, when they saw it, 
eats innumerable. In my Notes, I had quoted in all from 59 
authorities in Tamil, and from 29 in Sanskrit. Besides these, I 
had given much useful information that I had obtained from 
pe mmentators in both the languages. 


Every little bit of knowledge Thad collected concerning authors 
and commentators I included in a separate section entitled, “Items 
referred to in the Glossary *, and in it were a few stanzas from 
Kundalakest too, which I took from the anthology, Pura Tirattu. 
Fri ends said that this section was as comprehensive as an English 
encyclopaedia and added that if I wrote similar accounts with 
other books too, al! these could form a separate volume by them- 
selves. 1 had myself wished for such a complete work of reference 
in Tamil; and my friends only made my desite keener by what 


they said. 


Manimekalai is the first work for which I provided a para- 
phrase. Many people said they liked it for its simplicity of style; 
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and many others for its clarity of information. Compliments 
came pouring to me every day, conveyed both orally and in letters. 


There was an ariicle in the issue of a periodical called ‘Viveka 
Divakaran’ (The Sun of Reason) dated 7th March 1899, under the 
heading, “Master Propagator of Buddhist Sacred Texts”, by a 
writer who used the pen-name ‘Anandan’. I began to read it 
eagerly, hoping to find in it something about a great Buddhist 
teacher; but it was about me! 


“All of us, of whatever sect or denomination, are bound to 
laud to the skies Uttamadaanapuram Saminatha Aiyar, Tamil 
Pandit of the College at Kumbakonam, who has won undying 
Teputation, first, by devoting all his time to the study of the classics 
of the Sangam Age, and secondly, by spreading through the length 
and breadth of Tamil Nadu the very rare, ancient and well-known 
works of the Buddhist school like Chintamani, Silappadikaaram 
and Manimekalai, edited by him. For securing the texts of 
these Buddhist works, he has had to range the country from one 
end to the other, without omitting any district, town, village 
street or house. Mere words are not adequate to describe the 
time he has spent, and the sufferings he has endured, while engaged 
in the scrutiny of the works obtained at such enormous cost, and 
also while studying the lives of Buddhist saints and the traditions 
of the Buddhist religion. 


“Tt is easy to see that the mind of this scholar has been steeped 
in Buddhist lore at all hours, while he walked and talked, or went 
through his own routine of prayer and worship as a devout 
Saivite and even while he was deep in slumber. Otherwise, how 
are we to explain all that light he has been able to shed on so 
many price- less writings? 


“The truth of this statement would be corraborated by the 
Introductions he has written to these works. In these he has tried 
to establish, quoting several European authorities on the subject, 
that Lord Buddha never completely broke with Brahminism; and 
that Saint Sambandha Moorti Nayanar and others refuted ‘His 
religion only because of the vagueness of His stand towards God 
and the human Soul. Sri Aiyar, we may see, has printed several 
Tevaram Hymns too at the end of this Buddhist book! 
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“The merit he has accumulated in previous births has enabled 
Sti Aiyar to achieve such success; since all scriptures agree that a 
man is re-born in the exact form he has fixed his attention on at 
the time he departs from this life. For verification of this truth 
we have only to refer to that chapter of Manimekalai that deals 
with Reincarnation, wherein it is said ‘He was born this time out 
of a cow because he chose to succour tender and gentle lives’, 
and on the special note Parimelazhakar has appended to his 
commentary on Kural No. 358. 


“There could be no two opinions about Sri Aiyar’s supremacy 
as a specialist on the Buddhist religion at the present time. It is 
therefore up to the votaries of that faith, scattered throughout the 
world, to show their gratitude to him and cherish and honour 
him by bestowing on him a tittle of distinction in keeping with the 
creed they profess. Else, they will stand branded for all time 
with the sin of gross ingratitude. The possibility is certainly there 
that Sri Aiyar’s very next incarnation would be as a Buddhist 
Guru. May Gautama Buddha vouchsafe such destiny to him! 
Amen!” 


This mock-panegyric did not upset me; I only laughed at 
these outpourings of pretended admiration, for any one could see 
how much of a lover this Anandan was of Tamil literature when he 


classed Chintamani with works of the Buddhist School. My 
friends joined me in my laughter. 


This title of “Master Propagator of Buddhist Sacred Texts” 
that came unexpectedly to me I kept in my box as something to 
treasure, and got an opportunity only now to let it come to light. 
F ormerly, while I was engaged in editing Chintamani, a Jain lady 
was good enough to dub me a “Soul fit for Grace” out of her 
sincere regatd for me; and that had not made me a Jain. Nor 
did 1 become a 


Buddhist Guru now because of these more specific 
references. : 


“J turned my attention next to works like Ainkuru Nooru, 
Patitruppattu, Aka Nanooru, and Perunkathai. 
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NOTES 


CHAPTER | 


1. THANJAVUR —- City of historical importance, at the 
head of the Cauvery delta; famous as a centre of arts and culture. 
At the time referred to here (18th century), Mahratta princes of 
the line of Sivaji ruled over the region, with Thanjavur as the 
Capital. 


2. PAN - The betel-leaf that is chewed with splicings of 
the areca or betel-nut and smeared with lime. It is a digestive 
stimulant that gives a red stain to the teeth and lips. Among 
Hindus, it is sacred to Lakshmi, the goddess of good fortune. No 
function-social or religious — is complete without the giving and 
taking of pan. 


3. EKADASI - Eleventh day, both after new moon and full 
moon. Fasting is enjoined on the devout on this day. Even if 
fruit is taken, chewing pan is taboo. 


4. AGRAHARAM - Street of houses occupied exclusively 
by Brahmins. The word denotes the presence of a Vishnu temple 
to the west and a Siva temple to the east (or north-east). 


5. SHERISTADAR - Office manager or superintendent in 
a Collector’s Office. 


6. ASTROLOGY - Knowledge of arithmetic is indispensable 
in the practice of this ‘science’ of the planets. 


7. VILLAGE ACCOUNTANT ~— Called “Karnam”. The 
salary paid by the Government was not much; but the perquisites 
made it a lucrative office till recent days. 
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_ CHAPTER 2 

) |. EIGHT THOUSAND - All Hindu communities have 
sub-divisions, each with a distinctive name showing place of origin 
or such like. Ashta Sahasram is one such sub-sect. among 
Brahmins. It is Sanskrit for Eight Thousand. 


2. DIKSHITAR - a priest who officiates at Chidambaram 
temple. Once the community comprised 2,999 families, with 
Nataraja (Siva) Himself making up the number to 3,000. 


3, Maasathikkal - (Literally) MA -— Great, SATI-Virtuous 
lady, KAL-Stone. — A stone to commemorate the death of a 
virtuous lady. 


4. BRINJAL - A vegetable. When kneaded into chutney, 
fried black-gram is usually added for seasoning, which Grandfather 
found difficult to masticate. Too much of oil would interfere with 
the taste and make the dish unpleasantly viscous. Hence his 
objection to both. 


CHAPTER 3 


1. PACHAI MIRIAN - Properly, Pachai Miriam or Green 
Pepper, the family name of this musician of Andhra origin. 


2. BOBBILI — An old principality of Andhra. 


3. KAPISTALAM - A place quite close to Papanasam. 
The Mooppanats, owners of the estate, were well-known for their 
philanthropy. 


4, TIRUVIDAIMARUDUR or Madhyarjuna, situated 


centrally among the shrines of the Cauvery delta; by itself hol 
gs the sanctum sanctorum of all other temples. 


5, UDAYARPALAYAM - in Tiruchirappalli district, The 


owners of the vast estate were originally military chieftains. They 
were also noted patrons of arts and letters. 


6. THE PALLAVI states the main theme of the musical 
composition, kirtana; the ANUPALLAVI supplements it, and the 
CHARANAMS amplify it. 
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7. RAGA-tune. All tunes have names — hundreds of them, 
grouped under 72 major ones. 


8. WILDERNESS — Udayarpalayam, not being watered by 
rivers, is dependent upon rainfall for raising crops. Sparsely 
populated, it is also a bit out-of-the-way. 


CHAPTER 4 


1. VENKATA SUBRAHMANYA - It is stated in relevant 
works that the Deity on the Seven Hills was known as Kartikeya 
or Subrahmanya in Dwapara Yuga and Venkata Nayaka in Kali 
Yuga. Mention is made of the significance of this compound name 
by Sri Pillai in Chapter 13. 


2. PAYARANEESAR - In every temple the Deity, whether 
Siva or Vishnu, is known by a distinctive name. A merchant 
lied at Udayarpalayam that his stock was green-gram, in order to 
evade the higher rate of toll during transport. All that stock, 
through a miracle, was at once turned to cheap green-gram. 
Hence the name. PAYARU-Green-gram. 


3. FIVE-LETTER SPELL - To obtain the grace of God, 
meditation is enjoined, repeating a spell imparted by a Guru at 
initiation. This mantra is short; of 5 letters for Siva, 6 for Subrah- 
manya, 8 for Vishnu, and so on. Parts of a temple are sometimes 
designated like this: Namaskara Mantapa, for doing prostration 
and Panchakshara Mantapa for prayer and meditation. 


4. SURYA MOOLAT — literally, the Corner of the Sun. 
Villages in this area are the home of Sauras-devotees who look 
upon the Sun as the Supreme Being; one of the six modes of 
approach permitted by the Vedas, and duly confirmed by Adi 
Sankara. 


5. BILVA -— the three-lobed leaves of this tree crataeva 
teligiosa — are a must in the worship of Siva, as tulasi (basil) is 
sacred to Vishnu and doorva (grass of a particular variety) is to 
Vinayaka. ; 


CHAPTER 6 


) 1. STYLE - or stylus, pointed rod for writing on palm-leaf, 
still in use, in certain areas, on special occasions, 
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9. MRITYUNJAYA - literally, overcoming Death (used as 

anattribute of Siva). The Stotras composed by Sage Markandeya 
who was rescued by Siva from the God of Death who pursued 
him. 


CHAPTER 7 


1. CENTURIES OF VERSE - Most poems of recent times 
were either devotional or didactic, and almost invariably in sets of 
ten or one hundred stanzas each. 


2. BY HEART - Anything learnt, under the old system- 
was learnt by heart at a stage when the faculty of memory could be 
fully developed. So the student could always turn over in his 
mind every branch of literature while engaged in mechanical occu- 
pations like walking. He could draw on his memory too at will 
without being abjectly dependent on books for reference or quota- 
tions. The first generation of those who took to English studies 
got by heart similarly all their textbooks, prose, poetry, history, 
geography, science, civics — everything, and remembered them all 
their lives. When the faculty of understanding developed at a 
later stage; the student had a well-stocked library in his own mind. 
Such early memorizing was the secret of the extraordinary success 
of scholars like Dr. Aiyar. 


3, SARALI (properly, swaraavali) alankaram and jantai — 
the whole series of musical notes given in permutation and 
combination as sets of lessons to drillthe scales and the different 
patterns of time-measure (talas). 


CHAPTER 8 


1. BRAHMASTRA — the missile of the highest potency 
‘yen. by Brahma, the Creator, as mentioned in the Ramayana. 
Corresponding missiles mentioned in the Maha Bharaia are those 


granted by the Preserver and the Destroyer respectively: the 
Narayanastra and the Pasupatastra. 


9, FIVE RUPEES - equal to atleast ten times that amount 
today, scholars who came to study under Maha Vidwan Meenakshi- 
sundaram Pillai, the Author says, could support themselves at 
five rupees per head per month. 
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3. FAMILY DEBTS - the ancestral property (land) was 
redeemed later, in 1884, by payment of Rs. 770 (Chapter 43). There 
Should have been other minor debts too. 


4. ORNAMENTS FOR THE EARS ~- the side ornaments 


mentioned here have now mostly gone out of fashion. They could 
be seen among old temple jewels. 


5. TIRIB HUVANAM, close to Tiruvidaimarudur (Chapter 3) 
where the Mahratta ruler, Pratapa Simha’s predecessor, Amara 
Simha, had patronized Ghanam Krishnaiyar. 


CHAPTER 9 


1. ANTAADI ~ a string of verses, the last word or syllable 
of each stanza forming the first word or syllable of the succeeding 
One. Here, the poem is on Tiru Venkatam or Seven Hills, or 
Tirupati, ! one of the best known shrines in South India, at the 
southern tip of Andhra Pradesh. Tiru-Vengada-Maalai is also in 
honour of the same Deity of Tirupati. 


2. VISAKHAPPERUMAL AIYAR - Pandit at Presidency 
College, Madras. 


CHAPTER 10 


I, TIRUVARANGATTANTAADI — poem on the Lord 
at Srirangam, near Tiruchirappalli, in the heart of Tamil Nadu 
between two branching arms of the Cauvery. 


2. PERUMPULIYOOR — Perambalur. to the north of 
Tiruchirappalli. 


CHAPTER 12 


1. TYAGARAJA CHETTIAR met Aiyar in 1871. When 


he resigned his post of Tamil Pandit in 1880, he succeeded in secur- 
ing it for Aiyar. 


2. TIRUVEMBAVAI (part of Tiruvachakam) by Manikka 
Vaachakar, holds the foremost place in Tamil devotional poetry 
of the Saivite school, 
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CHAPTER 13 


1. MAYURANATHA —- The town Mayuram derives its 
name from the Deity. The Goddess, according to local tradition, 
assumed the form of a pea-fowl, and worshipped the Lord. Mayu- 
ram is Sanskrit for peacock. The name of the Goddess-Abhayam- 
bika-mzans ‘Mother who affords safety and security against danger 
and fear’. 


2. MUTT (MATAM) - monastery. Three Saivite mutts are 
within a few miles of one another: Dharmapuram, Tiruvaavadu- 
turai (abbreviated to Turaisai in poetry) and the Kasi Mutt at 
Tiruppanandal, each with branches elsewhere. Their endow- 
ments help them to support scholars and artists and to propagate 
Saiva Siddhanta philosophy. They have control of several temples 
in South India. Illustrious men (in the fields of both religion and 
literature) have adorned the Mutts as their Heads from time to 


time. 


CHAPTER 14 


1. WIBHOOTI is sacred ash, symbol of eternity, the residue 
to which everything is transformed, worn as streaks-three horizontal 
lines on the forehead, chest and arms, when wet, or just smeared 


all over dry; the tangible form of devotion to Siva, and distribu- 
ted as token of His benediction. 


KUMKUM —bright red in colour, made of turmeric powder 
and lime;symbol of everything auspicious, token of the 
grace of the Goddess, and cumpulsorily worn as a dot (at the 


Ge pe eyebrows and at the parting of the hair at the top) 
by virgins and housewives: vermilion. 


7, NAGAPATTINAM - 50 miles due east of Thanjavur, 
on the coast of the Bay of Bengal. 


CH APTER 15 


1, SREE KUMBHESWARA - Tradition says that the pot 
containing the nectar of the gods was pierced, and a few drops 
fell on this spot due to Siva’s grace. Hence the name. Kumba- 
pot. Iswara-Lord. 
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2. TIRIPU - one of the variations on the Yamaka type. The 
last word of one verse is used as the first word of the next, but with 
an altogether different meaning. Tiripu-difference. 


CHAPTER 16 


1. ON FOOT - Walking long distances was the order of the 
day. The Translator’s father did the trip to his sister’s place 
always on foot, often returning the same evening — thinking nothing 
of the 20 miles covered in a day. He engaged carriages for others; 
but thought it unmanly to sit cooped up inside one, himself. Cere- 
monial purity was also preserved, by avoiding physical contact 
with others, by journeying this way,. Dr. Aiyar’s father was 
under a vow not to travel by train for any reason. 


2. ATYARAPPA - the two temples are back to back. Aiya- 
Tappa, literally, Lord of the Five Rivers, the Deity of Tiruvaiyaru, 
(six miles north of Thanjavur, to be reached after crossing five 


branches of the Cauvery) specially invoked and installed at Mayu- 
Tam also. 


3. GHEE - clarified butter, served in one or two spoonfuls 
only, at the beginning of a meal, but providing essential nutriment 
to strict vegetarians, strengthening. their vocal chords. Doing 
without it is a sure sign of straitened means. 


CHAPTER 17 


1. TIRUKKUTRALAM - in Tirunelveli district, known in 
English as Courtallam, famous for its waterfalls, and as a health 
resort. The works referred to are by Desikar’s ancestor. Reciting 
copiously at will from a number of such works, as explained 


already, is possible only for those brought up under the old 
System. 


2. CHOULTRY ~a place where all who come are fed (called 
dharam sala in North India), : 


CHAPTER 18 


1. DANDI ALANKARAM -~ standard text-book of figures 
of speech. . 


CHAPTER 20 


1. YOUNGER BROTHER - Sri Pillai’s way of referring 
to his host. 


2. VENBA -a stanza of two couplets, connected by a “foot”, 
having the same rhyme as the first two lines. A viruttam has 
four lines rhyming together, and is divided into a number of types 
according to the nature of the feet and the length of the line. These 
two, with the akaval mentioned earlier, are the more popular 
among Tamil verse-forms. 


3. ALMS - The vow to collect rice from door to door like 
this was fulfilled, even by the well-to-do, as 4 means to propitiate 
the Lord of the Seven Hills, if He happens to be the tutelary Deity 
of the votary’s family. The Translator has observed | the vow, 
in his younger days, along with his neighbours, the pratice among 
his set being to collect a few handfuls sina small vessel, not ina 
wet towel as was the custom in Sri Aiyar’s family. Narayana, 
» these two Divine Names were repeated while collecting 


la, A 
Cee d so the custom came by that name; collecting Gopalam. 


alms; an 
Ap wh VAISHNAVA - In former days people sometimes were 
not as proad-minded as now. Arumugathaa Pillai was a typical 
bigot of the old type- The Sri Vaishnavas (like Satakopa Aiyangar 
and others who proved good friends of Sri Aiyar in his boyhood 
are a refreshing contrast to this Saivite fanatic. 


5. NAIDADAM - When Dr. Aiyar was just accepted as a 
pupil, Sri Pillai started his formal teaching with a few verses from 
Naidadam (Chapter 14). This poem deals with the loss of his 
kingdom by Nala and his regaining it after undergoing sufferin 
for three years. All pious Hindus recite. the names, in that ord ra 
of Nala, Yudhistira,. Sri Sita Devi, Harischandra and others ae 
grst thing on waking up in the morning, to ward off evil TI : 
stand for the triumph of virtue over evil, for happiness dndedetnie 
tion sure to follow unmerited suffering. 


6. ANGAVASTRAMS — worn like the Roman toga over the 
shoulders. An angavastram is usually 3 yards long, and forms the 
Cain jJement of the lion cloth, which, in the case of the house- 


older of the upper classes, is 4 to 5 yards long, and falls into 
graceful folds when worn. 
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CHAPTER 22 


l; STIRUVAANAIKKA ~ part! of Stirangam island, where 
the temple has an Image of Siva surrounded by water most of the 
year. The other four elements, besides water, have a sacred shrine 
each similarly; earth-Kancheepuram or Tiruvarur, air-Kaalahasti, 
fite-Tiruvannamalai, ether-Chidambaram. 


2. SEEKAALATTI — popularly Kalahasti, near Tirupati, in 


Andhra Pradesh where the element of air is supposed to be the form 
beloved of God. 


CHAPTER 23 


1. MAHA SIVARATRI - Generally, daytime is set apart 
for the Worship of Siva and the night, of Goddess Parvati. But the 
night before the new moon is sacred to Siva; hence Sivaratri. 


Among 12 such nights in the year, the one in February-March is 
considered specially holy. 


CHAPTER 25 


1. SOOTA SAMHITA ~ A division of Skaanda Puranam, 
celebrating the greatness of Siva, rendered into Tamil verse by Sri 
Pillai, but published at his express desire over the name Valloor 


Devaraja Pillai of Bangalore, without question, the most munificent 
among his student-patrons, 


CHAPTRE 26 


1. PURANAM -— strictly, ‘sthala puranam’. The word 
puranam indicates ‘happenings in ancient days’. There are 
eighteen major Puranay in Sanskrit, attributed to Sage Vyasa 
besides Subsidiary ones. In addition to these, each sacred locality 
(sthala) has a puranam, setting forth the miracles associated with 
that spot, its sanctity, and accounts of devotees who obtained 
deliverance from evil by the grace of the Deity there. Sri Pillai 
composed many Sthala puranas in Tamil; he was paid the remu- 
neration promised, on the day he concluded his first formal 
exposition of the whole (called arangetram). Each such sthala 
purana had all the features of an epic, and conformed strictly to 
the rules governing epic poems, Some of them were long, some 
short. On the average, each contained abouta thousand stanzas. 
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The grandest epic of all, that Pillai planned was on Tiruvarur. 
It remained a fragment, to his regret, since the copy of the Sanskrit 
original obtained by him was also incomplete. He infused his 
poetic imagination and clothed his accounts in garments of undying 
beauty, but never once departed from the body of duly authenti- 
cated details. 


CHAPTER 33 


1. TYAGARAJA SASTRIGAL - of nearby Tiruvaalangaadu 
who had been Desikar’s Sanskrit teacher. 


2. KAVADI CHINDU - A collection of songs specially 
meant to be sung while carrying a kavadi — flowers, or pots of milk 
or other offering slungfrom either tip of a short pole, covered with a 
semi-circular awning, and carried on the shoulders in fulfilment 
of a vow to Sri Muruga. Dr. Aiyar describes one such votary 
with a kavadi in Chapter 48. 

3. YAMAKA, etc. — Yamaka is use of a word or phrase in 
different meanings, tiripu is repetition of such words with the first 
syllable alone different, madakku is repetition of a phrase which 
can be split into parts differently each time —- all of these verbal] 
gymnastics were dear to the heart of the more sophisticated scholar. 


Sandam s appeal is to the ear, with richness of assonance and 
internal rhyme. Such beauty of sound accounts for the popularity 
of works like Tiruppugazh and Kavadi Chindu. 

CHAPTER 34 


1. GOMUKTI - Sanskrit for Tiruvaavaduturai. 
CHAPTER 35 


1. SHAWL - Presentation of Kashmiri shawls and specially— 
made bracelets of gold were traditional forms of honouring poets 
and artists, the highest among such honours being the right to ride 
in a palanquin. 


CHAPTER 36 


1. GOMUKTEESA - Siva. The reference is to the churning 
of the Milk-Ocean for obtaining the Elixir of Immortality (amrita)- 
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The first product of the churning proved, however, to be a terrible 
poison which Vishnu passed on to Siva, who swallowed it 
entire and thus saved everyone from destruction. 


2. CHIDAMBARAM - Temple par excellence of Siva as 
Sri Nataraja, or Lord of the Cosmic Dance. Any recital of Tevaram 
Hymns, at any shrine whatsoever, would begin with the word, 
“Tiruchitrambalam”, referring to this temple. The town is on the 
main railway line from Madras to the South, between Cuddalore 
and Mayuram. 


3. BAMBOO - Craftsmen of this region are famous for such 
structures; and the coconut thatch they use gives similarly the 
illusion of elaborately carved timber. (c.f. ‘“‘Bhaskara’ Vilasam”’ 
Chapter 57) 


4. AVADHANAM - Experts in this intellectual jugglery are 
given the title, Ashtaavadhaani (8), Shodasaavadhaani (16) and 
Sataavadhaani (100.) 


CHAPTER 37 


1. SABHAPATI - Sri Nataraja; literally, Lord of the Hall. 
The sanctum where Sri Nataraja is enshrined at Chidambaram is 
called the Hall (of Gold). A Deity, when invoked into an Image by 
means of spells, receives the same name as at the original temple. 


CHAPTER 38 


1. KING OF GIVERS -Tyaga: giving, renouncing; raja: a 
king. 


CHAPTER 39 


1. OLDER THAN I WAS - Aiyar was just 25. Several 
students of those days could very well have been older. 


2. TURMERIC SOLUTION - Of all articles in use turmeric 
is taken to be the most auspicious. The yellow mixture of turmeric 
and water turns red when lime is added to it. Presenting this on 
arrival and at conclusion of functions wards off evil and bestows 
good fortune on the person to whom it is presented. . 


———E—————————O rll 
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3. NAALADIYAAR - Didactic quatrains composed by Jain 
monks in medieval times. 


4. FIFTY RUPEES — Though the amount was just adequate 
for a small family in those days, there was great disparity between 
the salaries paid to those with University Degrees and to pandits 
in Oriental languages without such a Degree. The former could 
easily attain to a four-figure monthly salary, whereas the latter-and 
Aiyar too like the rest — had to be content with a tenth of that all 
their lives. Pensions too were, in proportion, pitifully small. 


CHAPTER 42 


1. ORIGIN OF THE ELEPHANT: a good example of 
ancient Tamil usage that had stumped even Dr. Aiyar for a time. 
‘Totrudalin’ was interpreted as ‘being born’ and gave rise to a 
chain of surmises that were all wrong. Dr. Aiyar later arrived at 
the correct meaning: ‘being defeated.’ 


The war elephants stood spellbound at the divine singing of 
the heroine, Gaandharvadattaa, subdued (defeated) by it in body 
and mind. So the princes who had been worsted in the music 
contest had no hope either of employing their elephants or taking 
her captive. The elephants bowed before the heroine and would 
Hot participate in an attack on her. 


«‘Naadam” was the correct reading, not “naagam’’. Even 
then “Totrudalin” drew a red herring across the path of other 


commentators. 
CHAPTER 44 


1. POONDI RANGANATHA MUDALIAR - a many- 
sided genius, Professor of English at Kumbakonam, of History at 
presidency College, Translator to Government. (Poondi-near 
Madras). 


2, “IN THE BLACKSMITH’S LITTLE FORGE”-The last 
line of poem No. 95 in Pura Nanooru, which acted as the magic 
password for entry into the world of that poetic collection. 


Avvaiyar goes to a king, Tondaiman by name on a peace 
mission form Atiyaman. She looks at Tondaiman’s spacious 
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; olished and 
armoury where his weapons of war are CG ata ae thoableete 
decked with wreaths of flowers, and contras i HE cred ae 
smith’s little forge where Atiyaman’s weapons bifakgtitenedvout: 
being repaired, one by one, their dents Meg lune Sepa 
broken parts renewed and edges that had Be acca e weaBons 
for use again. The implication is that Ton iL secre ie 
are for idle show, whereas Atiyaman’s are Be, eeciateecnient 
Overcoming enemies without number in battle. ite daa) MARS 
hardy on the part of Tondaiman to declare war on 


ea Be mparison 
fighter as Atiyaman — that is the message implied in the comp 
between the two sets of arms. 


CHAPTER 46 


: king of 
1. JATAYU’S LAMENT: Jatayu is an Faas Sri 
birds, and friend of Sri Rama’s father Dasare 5 a fainting fit, 
Rama tells him that his father is no more, Jatayu : ee in three 
When he Tecovets, he laments the passing of his ka Tree, the 
stanzas. In the first of these he says that the ete eclipsed 
Moon and the Earth now rejoice since they are ie 4 shade of his 
by Dasaratha, Tespectively, in generosity, in the Be SR, tne 
teign, and in forbearance, while three others inistration, and 
dependants, the Genius of just and perfect as this quotation 
Jatayu himself. Dr. Aiyar indicates by means 0 merable depen: 
that Desikar’s passing was a grievous blow to innu 


ie what is more, 
dants, that he had been an ideal administrator and, 
an Invaluable friend to him. 


CHAPTER 31 


ARANGETRAM 
dais; used of maiden 
denoting first release j 
is on record that Ka 


Ramayana at Srirang 
vear. 


c to the 
~ literally, getting a work ee ah 
music and dance performances pee 
n public of any work, pein a: anit 
mbar performed the “arangetr ai renin 
am temple on a specified day in 


CHARTER 54 


tter. 
1. NAVANEETA KRISHNA — Navaneeta ‘ Es arate 
One of the numerous endearing tricks associated wi 
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in his boyhood is his running away with stolen butter stored in the 
houses of the cow-herds of Gokulam. The Image is of a Child 
crawling on His knees, with a ball of butter in his right palm. In 
Chapter 8, Dr. Aiyar has described the Image of Krishna dancing 
on the hood of the serpent Kaalinga (Kaaliya). 


2. STANZA — just one sample of the marvellous perfection 
Tamil poetry had achieved by the Sangam Age — mood, simile and 
diction all in tune, effortless in its spontaneity and crystallizing 
a world of suggestion. 


The scrub desert is the apt background to portray the pangs 
of separation, the lover going to seek his fortunes far from home, 
and crossing on his way a tract beset with danger at every step. 
These words are put into the mouth of the sweet-heart he has left 
behind, who speaks of him to her bosom friend. 


The semi-desert is snake-infested, and so the young gallant 
faces the risk of death from snake-bite. But the snake is now 
powerless to strike, as the hawk has pounced upon it and removed 
it from’ his path. The hooded snake hanging from the talons of 
the bird looks like a sling, the hood usually corresponding’to the 
central part, but now at one tip. The thong has snapped and the 
tail does not join the head to make it look like a regular sling that 


could be used. If the thong.had been intact. the sling would have 
prought down birds. It is now harmless. 


The suggestion is that the young man escaped the perils of the 
desert, which is to him now as h 


as harmless as the cobra and the sling 
deprived of their power to kill. 

The forlorn maiden is in the grip of a similar danger. Life 
pas become insupportable to her, since the time is up, the time 
gtipulated for his return by her lover. Is he alive? Does he think 
of her? If he does, would he not hurry up to rejoin her? Or, is it 


the path wrought with danger that holds him up, driving out too 
all thought of her from his mind? 


The wistful longing in the young maiden’s heart (as she 
confides in her woman companion) makes her conjure up this 
picture, in her wishful thinking, the dangers her lover has to pass 
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through successfully so that she might continue to hope and to 
cling to her life. The way the question is phrased shows that the 
answer could be either way, and points to the suspense she is torn 
by the pathos intensified by the well-known fact that the young 
man’s object in going on such a perilous errand is only to obtain 
means that would enable him to marry her and settle down. She 
is herself unwittingly the cause therefore of the danger she dreads 
might overtake one whom she values more than she values her 
own life. 


___ The magical ease and simplicity of hundreds of such vignettes 
is the special pride of the Tamil literature of the Sangam Age 
(ef. the dawn of the Christian Era). 


CHAPTER 55 


1. QUARTERS ORDERED HE - from Perunkathai 
(Brihat Katha in Sanskrit) The hero, Udayana, had a mausoleum 
built on the spot where an elephant had died, as a measure of his 
gratitude to the services that remarkable creature had rendered 
him. He ordered also a city to be built around it, with streets for 
all kinds of citizens, and arranged for worship to be conducted 
there once every month. 


2. ANKLETS -— Silappadikaram is, literally, the Epic of the 
Anklets (Silambu-Anklet). A/animekalai is similarly spoken of as 
the girdle or the jewel belt, Valayapati as the bracelets, Kundalakesi 


as the ear-rings, and Jivaka Chintamani, the jewel of the Tamil 
Muse. 


3. SRI BHASKARA SETUPATI, Rajah of Ramnad 
hereditary custodian of the temple at Rameswaram. (Pilgrims, 
after a visit to Rameswaram used to visit Ramanathapuram town 
fora sight of the Rajah, or at least of his palace of ‘““Ramalinga 
Vilasa”, for the pilgrimage to be complete. Hindu sentiment 
regarded Rulers as vice-gerents of Vishnu on earth. 


CHAPTER 56 


1. HIM OF THE AZURE THROAT, Siva, Whose Throat 
turned blue when He swallowed the poison that issued from the 
Milk-Ocean, and retained it there. 


1855 


1861 


1862 
1868 
1869 
1871 


1872 
1873 


1874 
1875 


TABLE OF DATES 
(Bio — data) 
1855 — 1942 
I 


Monday, 19th February- Born at Surya Moolai, Thanjavur 
District. 

Moving to Ariyilur, after demise of grand-parents; first 
taste of Tamil poetry under Satakopa Aiyangar. 
Upanayanam; named Venkatarama Sarma. 


16th June — Marriage. 

Study under Vriddhachala Reddiar of Senganam. 

Advised to become pupil of Maha Vidwan Sri Meenakshi 
Sundaram Pillai. Meets Gopalakrishna Bharati at 
Mayuram. Meets Sri Pillai and starts his studies at Mayu- 
ram Reverts to original name Swaminatha aiyar. Birth of 
younger brother. Meets His Holiness Sri Subramanya 
Desikar at Tiruvaavaduturai, Tyagaraja Chettiar at Kum- 
bakonam; stays at Pattiswaram. 

Shifts from Mayuram to Tiruvaavaduturai. 


Attack of Small-pox; maternal grand-father passes away 
Second stay at Patteeswaram; Composes original poetry 
at Uttamadanapuram. To Avudaiyarkoil for Purana 
Arangetram. 

Fever; return to Uttamadanapuram. 


Tiruvilaiyadal discourses at Kaarai, near Senganam. 1876 
with Sri Pillai from Mayuram to Tiruvaavaduturai. 
Janurary 31. Sri Pillai passes away. Acquaintanctwith 
Munsiff Vedanayakam Pillai. Double role of teacher 
and scholar at the Mutt. 
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1877 


1878 


1880 


1883 


1884 


1886 
1887 


1888 


1889 


1891 


Desikar meets Dr. Aiyar’s father, and constructs a new 
house specially for him; Dr. Aiyar starts family life; he is 
paid the highest salary permissible at the Mutt. 


Journey to Madurai and Tirunelveli. Invested with ring, 
shawl and other insignia of laureateship. + saa Sir 
S. Subramanya Aiyar at Madurai. Return. First railway 
journey to Chidambaram. Picks up a little of Ashtaava- 
danam. 


Tyagaraja Chettiar successfully persuades Desikar to 
elieve Iyer from the service of the Mutt to succeed him as 
Tamil Pandit at Government College, Kumbakonam. 


Monday, 16th February. Takes over as Tamil Pandit 
at the Government College, Kumbakonam. Birth of, ae 
Thursday 21st October; meets Salem Ramaswami me a 
starts study of Jeevaka Chintamani and meets Jain friends. 


June. Edits and publishes Sri Pillai’s Tiru Kudandai 
Puranam. 


Redemption from mortgage of ancestral property. First 
visit to Madras. Meets people worth meeting. Sends 
from Madras the future Ambalavana Tambiran, successor 
to Subramanya Desikar as Head of the Mutt. 


Jeevaka Chintamani — the printing of the book is taken up. 
Publication of Chintamani. 


7th January - His Holiness Subramanya Desikar passes 
away. 19th January —- Tyagaraja Chettiar passes away. 
Search for manuscripts in Tirunelveli area. 12th December 
~ the printing of Pattu Paattu is taken up. 


June. Pattu Paattu is published. Search for manuscripts 
in Salem area and again in Tirunelveli district. Researches 
in Silappadikaaram. * ; 
November ~ visited Madras to participate in the Arange 
tram of Prof. Aranganatha Mudaliar’s Kachi Kalambakam. 


Complimented by Prof J. Vinson of Paris on his edition of 
Chintamani. 
Upanayanam of son. A short stay at Ootrumalai. 


1892 


1893 


1894 


1895-6 
1897 
1899 
1903 
1906 
1909 


1919 
1911 


1922 
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2nd March. Salem Ramaswami Mudaliar passes away: . 
Publication of Silappadikaram. Attends Dasara at 
Ramanathapuram at Sri Bhaskara Setupati’s invitation. 

The printing of Pura Nanooru is taken up and is published 
in September 1894. 7th October: Dr. Aiyar’s father passes 


away. 10th December: Poondi Aranganatha Mudaliar 
passes away. 


Meeting Pandi Turai Tevar. 

Work on Purapporul Venba Maalai & Manimekala: 
Correspondence with the Rev. G. U. Pope 

Highest honour accorded by the Mutt during Mahamakam 
Publication of Manimekalai. 

Joined Presidency College, Madras. 

Conferment of the title of Mahamahopadhyaya. 
Purchased house at Madras and named it “Thyagaraja 
Vilas”. 

Retired from Presidency College, Madras. 

December 12-Award of Special Annual persion of Rs. 100 
to mark the coroantion day. 


Visit of King George VI-Award of special presents of 
gold bracelets, shawl ete. 


1924-27 Principal, Sri Meenakshi Tamil College, Chidambaram. 


1927 
1932 


1933 
1935 


1937 


1941 
1942 


Delivered a course of 10 lectures on Sanga Tamil at 
Madras University 


Conferment of Honorary degree D. Litt by the University 
of Madras. 


Presided over Tamil Lovers’ Conference. 


Sathabhishekam- completion of 80 years, celebrated all 
over the land. 


Chairman of Reception Committee of Bharatiya Sahitya 
Parishad. 


Kanakabishekam done by his great grandson . 


28th April. Gathered to the Feet of the Lordat Tiruk- 
kazhukkunram in Tiruvaavaduturai Mutt Building. 
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Pattuppattu 
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Paripaadal 
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Meenakshisundaram Pillai Avargal Prabhanda 

Thirattu 

Kumaragurupara Swamigal Pabrhanda 
Thirattu 

Sivakkolundu Desikar Prabhanda Thirattu 

Thirukkudanthai Puranam 

Thiruperunthurai Puranam 

Veeravana Puranam 


Suraimanagar Puranam 
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Thiru Aarur Kovai 

Kalaisai Kovai 

Thiruppoovana Nathar Ula 

Thirukkalathi Nathar Ula 

Thevai Ula 

Thiruvarur Ula 

Madurai Chokkanathar Ula 

Kadambar Kovil Ula 

Sankaralinga Ula 

Palani Pillai Tamil 

Thiru Ilanji Murugan Ula 

Thirukkazhukundra Ula 

Katchi Ananda Ruthiresar Vandu Vidu 
Thoothu 

Tamil Vidu Thoothu 

Thenral Vidu Thoothu 

Maan Vidu Thoothu 

Alagar Killai Vidu Thoothu 

Pukayilai Vidu Thoothu 

Thirumalai Andavar Kuravanji 

Thiruppathiripuliyur Kalambagam 

Thakkayaga Parani 

Paasavathai Parani 

Dandapani Viruttam 


Thiruttanikai Tiruviruttam 
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Kutrala Sledai Venba 

Thirukkalathinathar Itta Kamya Maalai 

Makara Nedunkuzaikkathar Paamaalai 

Thirumayilai Tiripantaadi 

Sankara Nainar Koil Antaadi 

Tirumayilai Yamaka Antaadi 

Palani Irattai Mani Maalai 

Kalakkattu Sathya Vageesar Irattai Mani Maalai 

Madurai Chokkanathar Mummani Kovai 

Valivala Mummani Kovai 

Kapaleeswarar Pancha Ratnam 

Venuvanalinga Vilasa Chirappu 

Madyarjuna Manmyam 

Buddha Charitram 

Manimekalai Kathai Churukkam 

Udayanan Charitra Churukkam 

Sanga Tamilum Pirkala, Tamilum 

Sri Meenakshi Sundram Pillai Avargal Charitram 
in 2 Volumes 

Vidwan Tyagaraja Chettiar 
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Puthiyadhum Pazhayadhum Gopala Krishna Bharathiar 

Nallurai Kovai (Series 1 to 4) Maha Vaidyanathaiyar 

Tiruvalluvarum Tirukkuralum Ninaivu Manjari (Series 1 to 2) 

Ghanam Krishnaiyar En Charitram (Autobiography of Dr. Iyer.) 


B. Books Published by The Library 


Kamba Ramayanam in 10 volumes Kulasai Ula 
Choolamani Navaneetha Pattiyal 
Tirukkural with an old Commentary Yapperungalakarikai 
Nala Venba Bharata Senapathiyam 
Moovarula Abhinaya Tharpanam 
Kapparkovai Maha Baratha Choodamani in 2 volumes 
Tamizhppamanjari in 2 volumes (Dr. Iyer’s Poetical Tirukkutrala Kuravanji 

works) Kumbesar Kuravanji 
Manuvignaneswariam Descriptive catalogues of Mss in the Library — in 
Tiruvachaka Vyakyanam in 2 volumes 6 Volumes. 
Tirukkutralanadar Ula Sankara Rajendran Cholan Ula 
Akilanda Nayaki Maalai Vatpokki Kalambagam 
Sekkizhar Pillai ‘Tamil Vatpokki Nathar Ula 


Kamalalaya Chirappu A Poets’ Poet (Biography of Sri Meenakshi Sundaram 
Thiru Ambar Puranam Pillai — English Translation). 
Kayarkanni Maalai 
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. Books Reprinted by The Library 


Purananooru Pathitruppattu 

Thakkayaga Parani Alagar Killai Vidu Thoothu 

Perunkathai Sri Meenakshi Sundaram Pillai Avargal Charitram 
Pattuppattu 2 Volumes (abridged) 

Silappathikaram Encharitram - reprint of abridged Edition 
Ainkurunooru a> -.., Sanga Tamilum Pirkala Tamilum 

Paripadal Pd % “Tirumayilai Yamaga Antaati 


Naan Kandathum Kettathum i i os ae 


D. Books under preparation to be Published 
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Biography of Dr. U. V. Swaminatha Iyer (later Part) -— by Sick. V. Jagannathan 
Seevala Maaran Kathai ; 
Kumaralinga Kuravanji ‘ ‘ 
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The MSS _ collections of 
Dr. Swaminatha Aiyar were 
handed as a gift in 1943 to 
Srimathi Rukmini Devi, President 
of Kalakshetra (the world-known 
International Centre of Art and 
Culture) by the venerable 
scholar’s devoted son Sri 
Kalyanasundara lyer. His main 
object was to see that his father’s 
rare and valuable collections 
were kept and preserved in tact 
and their individuality and purity 
maintained. He also wanted 
his father’s editing work to be 
continued in the manner in which 
the great scholar did it himself 
throughout his life. Accordingly, 
with the help of Srimathi Rukmini 
Devi, the Library bearing his 
great name was opened» on 
5-7-1943. So far as Tamil is ~ 
concerned qualitatively, the 
Library is no less in importance 


than the other libraries of national 
and international repute in India. 


The Library is registered as a 
charitable literary society under 
the Societies Registration Act 
XXI of 1860 and managed by a 
General Body now consisting of 
30 members and an Executive 
Committee consisting of 7 
members. * The Library Build- 
ings themselves were built in 
1967 by special grants from the 
Central and State Governments 
and from Public donations. 


Smt. Rukmini Devi is the 
Adhyaksha of the Library and 
Sri T. V. Viswanatha Aiyar is the 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. Dr. lyer’s distingui- 
shed pupil and renowned Tamil 
Scholar Vageesa Kalanidhi Sri 
K. V. Jagannathan is the 
Director of Research. 


